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* 
EDWARD CLAREE 
OF 
| CRI LE, Eſq; 
SIR, 

HESE thouzhts concerning education, 

which now come abroad into the world, 
do of right belong to you, being written ſe- 
veral years fince for your ſake, and are no 0- 
ther than what you have already by you in 
my letters. I have ſo little varied any thing, 
but only the order of what was ſent you at 
different times, and on ſeveral occaſions, that 
the reader will eaſily find, in the familiarity 
and faſhion of the ſtile, that they were rather 
the private converſation of two friends, thag 
a diſcourſe deſigned for publick view, 

The importunity of friends is the common 
apology for publications men are afraid to 
own themſelves forward to. But you know I 
can truly ſay, that if ſome, who having heard 
of theſe papers of mine, had not prefled to ſee 
them, and afterwards to have them printed, 
they had lien dormant ſtill in that privacy they 
were deligned for. But thoſe whoſe judg- 
ment I defer much to, telling me that they 
were perſuided, that this rough draught of 
mine might be of ſome uſe if made more pub- 
lick, touched upon what will always be very 
prevalent with me, for I think it every 
man's indiſpenſable duty, to do all the ſer vice 
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he can to his country; ; and I ſee not what diffe- 
rence he puts between himſelf and his cattle, 
who lives without that thought. This ſubject 
is of ſo great concernment, and a right way of 
Education is of ſo general advantage, that did 
I find my abilities anſwer my wiſhes, I ſhould 
not have needed exhortations or 1mportuni- 


ties ſrom others. However, the meanneſs of 


theſe papers, and my juſt diſtruſt of them, 
ſhall not keep me, by the ſhame of doing fo 
little, from contributing my mite, when there 
1s no more required of me, than my throwing 
it intq the publick receptacle. And if there 
be any more of their ſize and notions, who 
liked them fo well, that they thought them 
worth printing, I may flatter myſelf they will 
not be loft labour to every body. 

I myſelf have been conſulted of late by ſo 
many, who profeſs themſelves at a loſs how to 
breed their children, and the early corruption 
of youth is now become ſo general a com- 
plaint, that he cannot be thought wholly im- 
pertinent, who brings the conſideration of this 
matter on the ſtage, and offers ſomething, it 
it be but to excite others, or afford matter of 
correction. For errors in education ſhould be 
leſs indulged than any: theſe, like faults in 
the fit concoction, that are never mended in 
the ſccord or third, carry their afterwards in- 
corrigible taint with them, thronzh all the 
parts and ſtations of life. 
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I am ſo far from being conceited of any 
thing I have here offcred, that I ſhould not 
be ſorry even for your ſake, if ſome one a- 
bler and fitter for ſuch a taſk would iu a uſt 
treatiſe of education ſuited to our Englith 
gentry, rectify the miſtakes I have made ia 
this, it being much more deſireable to me, 


that young gentlemen ſhould be put into (that 


which every one ought to be ſolicitous about) 
the beſt way of being formed and inſtructed, 
than that my opinion ſhould be received con- 
cerning it. You will, however, in the mean 
time bear me witneſs, that the method here 
propoſed has had no ordinary effects upon a 
gentleman's ſon it was not deſigned for, IL 
will not ſay the good temper of the child 
did not very much contribute to it: but this 
I think you and the parents are ſatisfied of, 
that a contrary uſage, according to the ordi- 
nary diſciplining of children would not have 
mended that temper, nor have brought him 
to be in love with his book, to take a plea- 
ſure in learning, and to deſire as he does, to 
be taught more than thoſe about him think 
fit always to teach him. 

But my buſineſs is not to recommend this 
treatiſe to you, whole opinion of it I know 
already; nor to the world, either by your 
opinion or patronage.. The well educating 
of their children is ſo much the duty and con- 
cern of parents, and the welfare and proſpe- 
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rity of the nation ſo much depends on it, that 
| would have every one lay it ſeriouſly to 
heart : and, after having well examined and 
diſtinguiſhed what fancy, cuſtom, or reaſon 
adviſes in the caſe, fet his helping hand to 
promote every where that way of training up 
youth, with regard to their ſeveral conditions, 
which is the eafieſt, ſhorteſt, and likelieſt to 
produce virtuous, uſeful and able men in their 
diſtin callings : tho' that moſt to be taken 
care of is, the gentleman's calling; for if 
thoſe of that rank are by their education once 
ſet right, they will quickly bring all the reſt 
into order. 

I know not whether I have done more than 
ſhewn my good wiſhes towards it in this ſhort 
iſcourſe. Such as it is the world now has 
it; and if their be any thing in it worth their 
acceptance, they owe their thanks to you for 
it. My aſſection to you gave the firſt riſe to 
it; and I am pleaſed, that I can leave to po- 
ſterity this mark of the friendſhip that has been 
between us. For I know no greater pleaſure 
in this life, nor a better remembrance to be 
left behind one, than along continued friend- 
ſhip with an honeſt, uſeful and worthy man, 
and lover of his country. I am, 


„ 3 ' 
M arch 7, Tour moſt humble, 
1690. and moſt obedient Servant, 
JOHN LO CRE. 
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THOUGHTS 


CONCERNING 


EDUCATION. 


\ le. SOUND mind in a ſound body, 1s 
4 a ſhort, but full deſcription of a 
happy ſtate in this world. He that has theſe 
two, has little more to wiſh for; and he that 
wants either of them, will be but little the bet- 
ter for any thing elſe. Mens happineſs or mi- 
ſery is moſt part of their own making. He, 
whoſe miad directs not wiſely, will never take 
the right way, and he, whoſe body is crazy 
and feeble, will never be able to advance ia it. 
I confeſs, there are ſome men's conſtitutions 
of body and mind ſo vigorous, and well fram'd 
by nature, that they need not much aſſiſtance 
from others: but by the ſtrength of their na- 
tural genius, they are, from their cradles, car- 
ried to wards what is excellent; and by the pri- 
A5 „ 
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vilege of their happy conſtitutions, are able to 


do wonders. But examples of this kind are 


but few; and I think I may ſay, that of all 


the men we meet with, nine parts of ten are 
what they are, good or evil, uſeful or not, 


by their education. *Tis that which makes 


the great difference in mankind. The little 
or almoſt inſenſible impreſſions on our tender 
infancies, have very important and laſting con- 
ſequences : And their 'tis, as in the fountains 


of ſome rivers, where a gentle application 


of the hand turns the flexible waters into 
channels, that make them take quite contrary 
courſes ; and by this little direction. given 
them at firſt in the ſource, they receive diffe- 
rent tendencies, and arrive at laſt at very re- 


mote and diſtant places. 
$ 2. I imagine the minds of children as ea- 


fſliy turned this or that way, as water itſelf : 
And though this be the principal part, and 


our main care ſhould be about the inſide, yet 
the clay · cottage is net to be neglected, I ſhall 
therefore begin with the caſe, and conſider 

ſirſt the health of the body: as that 
Health, which perhaps you may rather ex- 

pect from that ſtudy I have been 
thought more peculiarly to have apply'd my- 
elf to; and that alſo which will be ſooneſt 
diſpatched, as lying, if I gueſs not amils, in a 


very little compaſs. 


z. How neccflary health is to our buſi 
neſs 
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neſs and happineſs; and how requilite a lrony 
conſtitution, able to endure hardſhips and fa- 
tigue, is to one that will make any figure in 
the world, is too obvious to need any proof. 
5 4. The conſideration 1 ſhall here have of 
health, ſhall be, not what a phyſician ought 
to do with a fick and crazy child; but what 
the parents without the help of phyfick thould 
do for the preſervation ard improvement of in 
healthy, or at leaſt not ſickly conſtitution in 
their children, And this perhaps might be 


| all diſpatched in this one ſhort rule, viz, That 


gentlemen ſhould uſe their children as the 
honeſt farmers and ſubſtantial yeomen do 
theirs, But becauſe the mothers poſſibly may 
think this a little too hard, and the fathers 
too ſhort, I ſhall explain myſelf more particu- 
larly ; only laying down this as a general and 
certain obſcrvation for the women to conſiler, 
viz. That moſt children's conſtitu- | 
tions are either ſpoiled, or at Tenderneſs. 
leaſt harmed by cockering and | 
tenderneſs. 
6 5. The firſt thing to be taken care of, is, 
that children be not too warmly 
clad or cover'd, winter or ſummer, Warmth, 
The face when we are born, is no 
leſs tender than any other part of the body. 
*Tis uſe alone hardens it, and makes it more 
able to endure the cold. And therefore th: 
* phyoſopher gave a very ſigaificant 
| A6 anſwer | 


- 2 
| per to the Athenian, Who, wondered * 


without intermiſſion, or ſheltering themſelves 


FEDpvcaTtion 


he could go naked in froſt 80 ſnow. How, 

ſaid the Scythian, can you endure your face 
* expos'd to the ſharp winter air ?* My face is 
© us'd to it,” ſaid the Athenian. * Think me all 
* face,” reply'd the Scythian. Our bodies will 


endure any thing, that from the beginning 


they are accuſtomed to. 

An eminent inſtance of this, though in the 
contrary exceſs of heat, being to our preſent 
purpoſe, to ſhew what uſe can do, I ſhall ſet 
down in the authors word's, as I meet with 


it in a late ingenious voyage f. 


Neuveau The heats, ſays he are more vi- 


Voyage du * olent in Malta, than in any part 
Levant © of Europe: They exceed thoſe 

“ of Rome itſelf, and are perfectly 
e ſliſſling; and ſo much the more, becauſe there 
* are ſeldom any cooling breezes here. This 
* makes the common people as black as Gyp- 
ce ſies: But yet the peaſants defy the ſun ; 
e they work on in the hotteſt part of the day, 


from his ſcorching rays. This has convinc'd 
e me that nature can bring itſelf to many 


things which ſeem impoſlible, provided we 


« accuſtom ourſelves from our infancy. The 
* Malteſes do ſo, who harden the bodies of 
heir children, and reconcile them to the 


„ Leat, by making them go ſtark naked, with- 


« cut ſhirt, drawers, or any thing on their 
0 heads, 


F 
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te heads, from their cradles, till they are ten 
66 years Odd,” - :- 

Give me leave therefore to-adviſe you, not- 
to fence too carefully againſt the cold of this 
our climate. There are thoſe in England, 
who wear the ſame clothes winter and ſummer, 
and that without any inconvenience, or more 
ſenſe of cold than others find. Bot if the mo- 
ther will needs have an allowance for froſt 
and ſnow, for fear of harm, and the father 
for fear of cenſure, be ſure let not his win- 
ter- clothing be tov warm: And amongſt 
other things, remember, that when nature 
has ſo well covered his head with hair, and 
ſtrengthened it with a year or two's age, 
that he can run about by day without a cap, 
it is beſt that by night a child ſhould alſo ly 


without one ; there being nothing that more 


expoſes to 1 achs, colds, catarrhs, coughs, 
and ſeveral other diſeaſes, than keeping the 
head warm. | 

$ 6. I have ſaid he here, becauſe the pria- 


cipal aim of my diſcourſe, is, how a young 


gentleman ſhould be brought up from his in- 


fancy, which, in all things will not ſo perfect- 


ly ſuit the education of Daughters ; though 
where the difference of ſex requires different 


treatment, *twiil be no hard matter to diſtin- 


guiſh, 


87. 
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$ 7. J will alfo adviſe his feet to 

Feet. be waſhed every day in cold water, 
and to have his ſhoes ſo thin, that 
they might leak and let in water, whenever 
he comes near it. Here, I fear, I ſhall have 
the miſtreſs and maids too againſt me. One 
will think it too filthy, and the other perbaps 
too much pains to make clean his ſtockings. 
But yet truth will have it, that his health is 
much more worth, than all ſuch conſidera- 


-tions, and ten times as much more. And he 


that conſiders how miſckevious and mortal a 
thing taking wet in the feet is, to thoſe who 
have been bred nicely, will wiſh he had, with 
the poor people's children, gone bare-foot, who, 
by that means, come to be ſo reconciled by cu- 
ſtom to wet in their feet, that they take no 
more cold or harm by it, than if they were 
wet in their hands. And what is it, I pray, 
that makes this great difference between the 
hands and the feet in others, but only cu» 
ſtom? I doubt not but if a man from his cra- 
dle had been always uſed to go bare foot, whilſt 
his hands were conſtantly wrapt up in warm 
mittins, and covered with hand-ſhoes, as the 
Dutch call gloves; I doubt not, I ſay, but 
ſuch a cuſtom would make taking wet in his 


hands as dangerous to him, 2s now taking 


wet in their feet is to a great many others. 
The way to prevent this, is to have his ſhoes. 


made lo as to leak water, and his fcet waſh-d 
coolant 
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conſtantly every day in cold water, It is re- 
commendable for its cleanlineſs: but that 
which I aim at in it, is health; and therefore 
I limit it not preciſely to any time of the 
day. I have known it uſed every night with 
very good ſucceſs, and that alk the winter, 
without the omitting it ſo much as one night 
in extreme cold weather; when thick ice co» 
vered the water, the child bathed his legs 
and feet in it, though he was of an age not big 
enough to rub and wipe them himſelf; and 
when he began this cuſtom was oullng and 
very tender. But the great end being to 
harden thoſe parts, by a frequent and fami- 
liar uſe of cold water, and thereby to prevent 
the miſchiefs that uſually attend accidental 
taking wet in the fect in thoſe who are bred 
otherwiſe, I think it may be left to the pru- 
denceand convenience of the parents, to chuſe 
either night or morning. The tim? | deem 
indifferent, ſo the thing be effectually done, 
The health and hardineſs procured by it, 
would be a good purchaſe at a much dearer 
rate, To which, if I add, the preventing of 
corns, that to ſome men would be a very va- 
luable conſideration. But begin firſt in the 
ſpring with luke- warm, and fo colder and 
colder every time, till in a few days you come 
to perfeclly cold water, and then continue 
it ſo u iuter and ſummer, For it is to be obſer- 
ved 


8 FED re. 


ved in this, as in all other altera · 

Alterati- tions from our ordinary way of li- 
ons. ving, the changes muſt be made by 
gentle and inſenſible degrees; and 


ſo we may bring our bodies to any thing with- 


out pain and without danger. 
How fond mothers are like to receive this: 


doctrine, is not hard to foreſee, What can it 


be leſs, than to murder their tender babes, to 
uſe them thus? What! put their feet in cold 
Water in froſt and ſnow, when all one can do 
is little enough to keep them warm? A little 


to remove their fears by examples, without 


which the plaineſt reaſon is ſeldom hearkened 


to: Seneca tells us of himſelf, Ep. 53, 83. 
that he uſed to bathe himſelf in cold ſpring- 


water in the midſt of winter. This, if he 


had not thought it not only tolerable, but 
healthy too, he would ſcarce have done in an 
exorbitant fortune, that could well have born 


the expence of a warm bath, and in an age 


(for he was then old) that would have excuſed 
greater indulgence. If we think his ſtoical 
principles led him to this ſeverity, let it be ſo, 
that this ſect reconciled cold water to his ſuf- 
ferance. What made it agreeable to his 
health? For that was not impaired by this 
hard uſage. But what ſhall we ſay to Horace, 
who warmed not himſelf with the reputation 
of any ſect, and leaſt of all affected ſtoical 


auſteritics ? Jet! he aſſures us, he was wont in 
the 
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the winter ſeaſon to bathe himſelf in cold 
water. But, perhaps, Italy will be thought 
much warmer than England, and the chillneſs 
of their waters not to come near ours in. win- 
ter. If the rivers of Italy are warmer, thoſe 
of Germany and Poland are much colder, than 
any in this our country; and yet in theſe, the 
Jews, both men and women, bathe all over, 
at all ſeaſons of the year, without any preju- 
dice to their health. Aud every one is not 
apt to believe it is miracle, or any peculiar vir- 
tue of St. Winifred's well, that makes the cold 
waters of that famous ſpring do no harm to 
the tender bodies that bathe in it. Every one 
is now full of the miracles done by cold baths 
on decayed and weak conſtitutions, for the re- 
covery of health and ſtrength; and therefore 
they cannot be impracticable or intolerable for 
the improving and hardening the bodies of. 
thoſe who are in better circumſtances. 

If theſe examples of grown men be not 
thought yet to reach the caſe of: children, 
but that they may be judged ſtill to be too ten- 
der, and unable to bear ſuch uſage, let them 
examine what the Germans of old, and the I- 
riſh now, do to them, and they will find, that. 
infants too, as tender as they are thought, may 
without any danger, endure bathing, not on- 
ly of their feet, but of their whole bodies, in 
cold water. And there are, at this day, La- 


dies in the Highlands of Scotland who uſe this. 


diſcipline. 


nnr een 


diſcipline to their children in the midſt of 
winter, and find that cold water does them no 
harm, even when there is ice in it. 
$ 8. I ſhall not need here to mention ſwim- 
| ming, when he is of an age able to 
Stim- learn, and has any one to teach him. 
ming. Tis that ſaves many a man's life; 
and the Romans thought it ſo ne- 
ceſſary that they ranked it with letters; and 
it was the common phraſe to mark one ill-edu- 
- cated, and good for nothing, That he had nei- 
ther learnt to read nor to ſwim :. Nec literas 
© didicit nec natare.* But beſides the gaining a 
kill which may ſerve him at need, the advan- 
tages to health, by often bathing in cold water, 
during the heat of ſummer, are ſo many, that 
I think nothing need be ſaid to encourage it ; 
provided this one caution be uſed, That he 
never go into the water when exerciſe has at 
all warmed him, or left _ emotion in his 
blood or pulſe. 
859. Another thing that is of great advan- 
tage to every one's health, but eſpecially chi- 
dren's, is to be much in the open 
Air. air, and as little as may be by the 
fire, even in winter. By this he 
will accuſtom himſelf alſo to heat and cold, 
ſhine and rain ; all which, if a man's body 
will not endure, it will ſerve him to very little 
purpoſe in this world ; and when he is grown 


up, it is too late to begin to uſe him to it. I 
mut 
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muſt be got early, and by degrees. Thus the 
body may be brought to bear almoſt any thing. 
If I ſhould adviſe him to play in the wind and 
the ſun without a hat, I doubt whether it 
could be borne. There would a thoufand ob- 
jections be made againſt it, which at laſt would 
amount to no more, in truth, than being ſun- 
burnt. And if my young maſter be to be 
kept always in the ſhade, and never expoſed 
to the ſun and wind, for fear of his complexion, 
it may be a good way to make him a beau, 
but' not a man of bulineſs. And altho' great- 
er regard be to be had to beauty in the 
daughters; yet 1 will take the liberty to ſay, 
that the more they are in the air, without 
prejudice to their faces, the ſtronger and 
healthier they will be; and the nearer they 
come to the hardſhips of their brothers in their 
education, the greater advantage will they re- 
ceive from it all the remaining part of their 
lives. 


8 10. Playing in the open air has but this 


one danger in it, that I know; and that is, 
that when he is hot with running up and 
down, he ſhould fit or ly down on the cold or 
moiſt earth. This I grant; and drinking 
cold drink, when they are hot with labour 
or exerciſe, brings more people to the. grave, 


or to the brink of it, by fevers, and other 


diſeaſes, than any thing I Know. Theſe miſ- 
chiefs are eaſily enough prevented whilſt he 
is 
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is little, being then ſeldons out of ſight. And 
if, during his childhood, he be conſtantly and 
rigorouſly kept from ſitting on the ground, 
or drinking any cold liquor whilſt he is hot, 
the cuſtom of forbearing, grown in- 


Habits, to habit, will help much to preſerve 


him, when he 1s 'po longer under 
his maid's or tutox's eye. This is all I think 
can be done in the caſe: For, as years in- 
creaſe, liberty muſt come with them; and in 
a great many things he muſt be truſted to his 
own conduct, fince there cannot always be a 


guard upon him, except what you have put 


into his own mind by good principles, and e- 
ſabliſhed habits, which is the beſt and ſureſt, 
and therefore moſt to be taken care of, For, 
from repeated cautions and rules, never ſo 
often inculcated, you are not to expect any 
thing either in this, or any other caſe, farther 


than practice has eſtabliſhed them into habits. 


9 11. One thing the mention of the girls 
briogs into my mind, which muſt not be for- 
got; and that is, that your ſon's 

Clothes, clothes be never made ſtrait, eſpeci - 
ally about the breaſt. Let nature 

have ſcope to faſhion the body as ſhe thinks 


| beſt. She works of herſelf a great deal bet- 


ter and exacter than we can direct her. And 
if women were themſelves to frame the bo- 
dies of their children in their wombs as 


they often endeavour to mend their ſhapes,. 
when. 


& it »A 
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when they are out, we ſhould as certainly have 
no perfect children born, as we have few well- 
ſhaped that are ſtrait-laced or much tampered 
with. This conſideration ſhould methinks, 
keep buſy people (Iwill not ſay ignorant 
nurſes and bodice-makers) from meddling in 
a matter they underſtand not; and they ſhould 
be afraid to put nature out of her way in 
faſhioning the parts, when they know not 
how the leaſt and meaneſt is made. And yet 
I have ſeen ſo many inſtances of children re- 
ceiving great harm from ſtrait-lacing, that I 
cannot but conclude there are other creatures 
as well as monkeys, who, little wiſer than they, 
deſtroy their young ones by ſenſeleſs fondneſs, 
and too much embracing. 

$ 12, Narrow breaſts, ſhort and ſtinking 
breath, ill lungs, and crookedneſs, are the 
natural and almoſt conſtant effects of hard bo- 
dice, and clothes that pinch. That way of 
making ſlender waiſts, and fine ſhapes, ſerves 
but the more effectually to ſpoil them. Nor 
can there indeed but be diſproportion in the 
parts, when the nouriſhment prepared in the 
ſeveral offices of the body cannot be diſtribu- 
ted as nature deligns. And therefore what 
wonder is it, if, it being laid where it can, on 
ſome part not ſo braced, it often makes a ſhoul- 
der or hip higher or bigger than its juſt pro- 
portion ? *Tis generally known, that the wo- 


men of China, (imagining 1 know not what 


kird 
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kind of beauty in it) by bracing and binding 


he is two or three years old. But whatever 
adv * this may be to his preſent and fu- 
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them hard from their infancy, have very lit- 
tle ſeet. I ſaw lately a pair of China ſhoes, 
which I was told were for a grown woman: 
They were ſo exceedingly diſproportioned to 
the feet of one of the ſame age among us, 
that they would fcarce have been big enough 
for one of our little girls. Beſides this, tis 
obſerved, that their women are alſo very lit- 
tle, and ſhort-lived ; whereas the men are of 
the ordinary ſtature of other men, and live 
to a proportionable age. Theſe defects in 
the female ſex of that country, are by ſome 


imputed to the unreaſonable binding of their 


feet, whereby the free circulation of the blood { 
is hindered, and the growth and health of 
the whole body ſuffer. And how often do 0 
we ſee that ſome ſmall part of the foot being a 
injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg ; 
or thigh thereby loſe their ſtrength and nou- 
riſhment, and dwindle away? How much q 
greater inconveniences may we expect, When t. 
the thorax, wherein is placed the heart and 9 
ſeat af life, is unnaturally compreſſed, and 
hindered from its due exparſion? 


6 13. As for his diet, it ought - 

Diet. to be very plain and ſimple ; and, if F 
I might adviſe, fleſh ſhould be for- F 

born as long as he is in coats, or at leaſt till * 


Im 


ture 
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ture health and ſtrengh, I fear it will hardly 
be conſented to by parents, miſled by the cu- 
ſtom of eating too much fleſh themſelves, who 
will be apt 'to think their children, as they do 
themſelves, in danger to be ſtarved, if they 
have not fleſh at leaſt twice a-day. This 1 
am ſure, children would breed their teeth 
with much leſs danger, be freer from diſeaſes 
whilſt they were little, and lay the foun- 
datior s of an healthy and ſtrong conſtitution 
much furer, if they were not crammed ſo much 
as they are by fond mothers and fooliſh ſer- 
vants, and were kept wholly from fleſh the 
firſt three or four years of their lives. 

But if my young maſter muſt needs have 
fleſh, let it be but once a-day, and of one 
ſort at a meal. Plain beef, mutton, veal, 
&c. without other ſauce than hunger, is beſt; 
and great care ſhould be uſed, that he eat 
bread plentifully, both alone and with every 
thing elſe ; and whatever he eats, that is ſolid, 
make him chew it well, We Engliſh are of- 
ten negligent herein; from whence follow in- 
digeſtion, and other great inconveniences. 

4 14. For breakfaſt and ſupper, milk, milk- 
pottage, water-gruel, flummery, and twenty 
other things that we are wont to make in 
England, are very fit for children. Only, in all 
theſe, let care be taken that they be plain, and 
without much mixture, and very ſparingly ſea- 
ſoned with ſugar, or rather none at all; eſpe- 

| cially 
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cially all ſpice, and other things that may 
heat the blood, are carefully to be avoided, 
Be ſparing alſo of ſalt in the ſeaſoning of all 
his victuals, and uſe him not to high ſeaſoned 
meats. Our palates grow into a reliſh and 
liking of the ſeaſoning and cookery, which 
by cuſtom they are ſet to: and an over-much 
uſe of ſalt, beſides that it occaſions thirſt, and 
over- much drinking, has other ill effects up- 
on the body. I ſhould think, that a good 
Pieceofwell-made and well-baked brown bread, 
ſometimes with, and ſometimes without butter 
or cheeſe would be often the beſt breakfaſt 
for my young maſter. I am ſure *tis as whol- 
ſome, and will make him as ſtrong a' man as 
greater delicacies ; and if he be uſed to it, it 
will be as pleaſant to him. If he at any time 
calls for victuals between meals, uſe him to 
nothing but dry bread. If he be hungry 
more than wanton, bread alone will down ; 
and if he be not hungry, 'tis not fit he ſhould 
eat. By this you will obtain too good effects: 
1. That by cuſtom he will come to be in love 
with bread; for, as I ſaid, our palates and 
ſtomachs too are pleaſed with the things we 
are uſed to. Another good you will gain 
hereby is, that you will not teach him to eat 
more nor oftner than nature requires. I do 
not think, that all people's appetite's are alike; 
ſome have naturally ſtonger, and ſome weak- 


er ſtomachs. But this I think that many are 
made 


2 
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made gormands and gluttons by culton, 
that were not ſo by nature: And I fee in 
ſome countries, men as luſty and ſtrong, that 
eat but two meals a-day, as others that hiv2 
ſet their ſtomachs by a conſtint uſage, like 
larums,' to call on them for four or ſive. The 
Romans uſually faſted till ſupper, the only 
ſet meal even of thoſe who eat more than 


once a-day z and thoſe who uſed breakfaſts, 


as ſome did, at eight, ſome at ten, others at 
twelve of the clock, and ſome latter, ncither 
eat fieſh, nor had any thing made ready for 
them. Auguſtus, when the gteateſt monarch 
on the earth, tells us, he took a bit of dry 
bread in his chariot, And Seneca, in his 83d 
epiſtle, giving an account how he managed 
hinſelf, even when he was old, and his age, 
permitted indulgence, ſays, that he uſed to eat 
a piece of dry bread for his dinner, without 
the formality of ſitting to it, tho? his eſlate 
would as well have paid for a better meal (had 
health required it) as any ſubject's in Englan:il, 
were it doubled. The maſters of the world 
were bred up with this ſpare diet; and the 
young gentlzmen of Rome felt no want of 
ſtrength or ſpirit, becauſe they eat but once 
a-day, Or, if it happened by chance, that a- 
ny one could not faſt ſo long as till ſupper, 
their only ſet meal, he took nothing but a bit 
of dry bread, or at moſt a few raiſias, or 
ſome ſuch ſlight thing with it, to Ray his ſto- 
| B mach. 
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mach. This part of temperance was found 
lo neceſſary, both for health and buſineſs, that 
the cuſtom of only one meal a-day held out 
againſt that prevailing luxury, which their 
eaſtern conqueſts and ſpoils had brought in 
amorg them ; and thoſe who had given up 
their old frugal eating, and made feaſls; yet 
kegan them not till the eveving. And more than 
one ſet meal a-day was thought ſo monſtrous, 
that it was a reproach as low down as Cæſar's 
time, to make an entertainment, or fit down 
to a full table, till towards ſun-ſet: and 
therefore, if it would not be thought too ſe- 
vere, I ſhould judge it moſt convenient that 
ny young maſter ſhould have nothing but 
bread too for breakfaſt, You cannot imagine 
of what force cuſtom is; and I impute a great 
part of our diſeaſes in England to our eating 
too much fleſh, and too little bread, 
9 15- As to his meals, I ſhould 
Neale. think it beſt, that as much as it can be 23 
conveniently avoided, they ſhould not ¶ be. 
be kept conſtantly to aa hour: for when cuſ- MM thi 
tom has fixed his eating to certain ſtated pe- ty 
riods, his ſtomach will expc& victuals at the Not 
uſual hour, and grow peeviſh if he paſſes it; Ne 
either fretting itſelf into a troubleſome excels, are 
cr flagging into a downright want of appe- 
tite, Therefore I would have no time kept 
conſtantly to, for his breakfaſt, dinner and 


ſupper, but rather varied almoſt every day. 
Ard 
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And if betwixt theſe, which I call meals, h 
will eat, let him have, as often as he calls for 
it, good dry bread. If any one think this too 
hard and ſparing a diet for a child, let them 
know, that a child will never ſtarve nor 
dwindle for want of nouriſhment, who, be- 
fides fleſh at dinner, and ſpoon- meat, or ſo:ne 
ſuch other thing, at ſupper, may have good 
bread and beer as often as he has a ſtomach. 
For thus, upon ſecond thoughts, 1 ſhould 
judge it beſt for children to be ordered. The 
morning is generally deſigued for ſtudy, to 
which a full ſtomach is but an ill preparati- 
on. Dry bread, though the beſt nourith- 
ment, has the leaſt temptation; and no body 
would have a child crammed at breakfaſt, 
who has any regard to his mind or body, 
and would not have him dull and unhealthy. 
Nor let any one think this unſuitable to one 
of eſtate and condition. A gentleman in any 
age ought to be ſo bred, as to be fitted to 
bzar arms, and be a ſoldier. But he that in 
this breeds his ſon ſo, as if he deſigned him 
to ſleep over his life in the plenty and eaſe 
of a full fortune he intends to leave him, lit - 
tle conſiders the examples he has ſcen, or the 
age he lives in. 

916. Bis drink ſhould be only Drink. 
{nail beer; and that too he ſhould 
never be ſuffcred to have between meals, bat 
B 2 after 


- 
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after he had eat a piece of bread, The rea- 
ſons why 1 ſay this, are theſe, 

9 17. 1. More fevers and ſurfeits are got 
dy people's drinking when they are hot, than 
by any one thing I know. Therefore, if 
by play he be hot and dry, bread will ill go 
down; and ſo, if he cannot have drink but 
upon that condition, he will be forced to for- 
bear. For, if he be very hot, he ſhould by no 
means drink; at leaſt, a good piece of bread 
ficſt to be eaten, will gain time to warm the 
beer blood-hot, which then he may drink ſafe- 
ly. If he be very dry, it will go down fo 
warmed, and quench his thirſt betterz and if 
he will not drink it ſo warmed, abſtaining 
will not hurt him. Beſides, this will teach 
him to forbear, which is an habit of great uſe 
for health of body and mind too. 

5 18. 2. Not being permitted to drink with. 


cut eating, will prevent the cuſtom of having Ni 
the cup often at his noſe; a dangerous be- hi 
ginting and preparation to good-fellowfhip. di 
Men often bring habitual hunger and thirſt let 
on themſelves by cuſtom. And if you pleaſe ab 
to try, you may, though he be weaned from 
it, bring him by uſe to ſuch a nec:ſlity again ſel 
of drinking in the night, that he will not be . 


able to ſlcep without it. It being the lulla- 
by uled by nurſes to ſtill crying children, I be- 
lieve mothers generally ſind ſome difliculty to 


wean their children from drinking in the 
; night, 
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night, when they firſt take them home. Be- 
lieve it, cuſtom prevails as much by day as 
by niglit; and you may, if you pleaſe, bring 
any one to be thirſty every hour. 
once lived in a houſe, where, to appeaſe 
a froward child, they gave him drink as of- 
ten as he cried ; ſo that he was conſtantly bib- 
bing. And tho” he could not ſpeak, yet he 
drank more in twenty four hours than I did. 
Try it when-you pleaſe, you may with ſmall, 
as well as with ſtrong beer, drink yourſelf in- 
to a drought. The great thing to be 
minded in education is, what habits Habits. 
you fettle; and therefore in this, as 
all other things, do not begin to make any 
thing cuſtomary, the practice whereof you 
would not have continue, and increaſ-. It is 
convenient for health and ſobriety, to diink 
no more than natural thirſt requires; and 
he that eats not ſalt meats, nor drinks ſtrong 
drink, will ſeldom thirſt between meals, un— 
leſs he has been accuſtomed to ſuch unſeaſon- 
ſe ble drinking. 

119. Above all, take great care that he 
ſeldom, if ever, taſte any wine or 
* ſtrong drinks, There is nothing Strong 
ſo ordinarily given children in Eng» Drink. 
land, and nothing ſo deſtructive to 
to ! them. They ought never to drink any ſtrong 
he liquor, but when they need it as a cordial, 
i, 22d the doctor preſcribes it. And in this 
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caſe-it is, that ſervants are moſt narrowly to 
be watched, and moſt ſeverely to be reprehen- 
ded when they tranſgreſs. Thoſe mean fort 
of pecple, placing a great part of their hap- 
pineſs in ſtrong drink, are always forward to 
make court to my young maſter, by offering 
him that which they love beſt themſelves: and 
fincing themſelves made merry by it, they 
fooliſhly think *twill do the child no harm. 
This you are carefully to have your eye upon, 
and reſtrain with all the ſkill and induſtry 
ycu can, there being nothing that lays a ſurer 
foundation of miſchief, both to body and 
mind, than childrens being uſed to ſtrong 
drink, eſpecially to drink in private with the 
ſervants. | 
ſ 20, Fruit makes one of the moſt 
Fruit, difficult chapters in the government 
of health, eſpecially that of children. 
Cur fiſt parents ventured Paradiſe for it; 


and *tis no wonder our children cannot ſtand fe 
the temptation, tho' it coſt them their health. th 
The. regulation of this cannot come under any DE 
one general rule; for I am by no means of 
in 


their mind, who would keep children almoſt, 
wholly from fruit, as a thing totally un- 
wholſome for them: By which ſtrict way 
they wake them but the more ravenous after 
it, and to eat good or bad, ripe or unripe, all 
that they can get, whenever they come at it. 


melons, peaches, moſt ſorts of plumbs, and all 
3 ſorts 
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forts of grapes in England, I think children 
ſhould be wholly kept from, as having a very 
tempting taſte, in a very unwholſome juice: 
ſo that if it were poſſible, they ſhould never 
ſo much as ſee them, or know there were any 
ſuch thiogs. But ftrawvcrcies, cherries, 
gooſeberries or currants, when thorough ripe, 
I think may be pretty ſafely allowed them, 
and that with a very liberal hand, if they be 
eaten with theſe cautions: 1. Not after meals, 
as we uſually do, when the ſtomach is already 
full of other food: But I think they thould 
be eaten rather before or between meals, an 
children ſhould have them for their breakfaſt. 
2. Bread eaten with them. 3. Perfectly ripe 
If they are thus eaten, I imagine them rather 
conducing, than hurttul to our health. Sum- 
mer-fruits being ſuited to the hot ſeaſoa of 
the year they come in, refreſh our ſtomachs, 
languiſhing and fainting under it; and there- 
fore I thould not be altogether ſo ſtrict in 
this point, as ſome are to their children, wao 
being kept ſo very ſhort, inſtead of a mode- 
rate quantity of well choſen fruit, which be- 
ing allowed them would coatent them, 
whenever they can get looſe, or bribe a ſer- 
vant to ſupply them, ſatisfy their longing with 
any traſh they can get, and eat to a ſurfeit. * 
Apples and pears too, which are thorou 3h 
ripe, and have been gathered ſome time, L 
ink may be ſafely catea at any time, and ig 
a ' pretty 
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pretty large quantities; eſpecially apples, 
which never did any body hurt that J have 
heard, after October. 

Fruits alſo, dry'd without ſugar, I think 
very wholſome. But ſweet-meats of all 
kinds are to be avoided ; which, whether they 
do more harm to the maker or eater, is not 
eaſy to tell. This am ſure, it is one of the 
moſt inconvenient ways of expence that va- 
nity hath yet found out; and fo I leave them 


to the ladies. 
5 21, Of all that looks ſoft and ef- 


Sleep. feminate, nothing is more to be in- 
5 dulged children, than fleep. In 

this alone they are to be permitted to have 
their full ſatis faction; nothing contributing 
more to the growth and health of children, 
than ſleep. All that is to be regulated in it is, 
in what part of the twenty-four hours they 
ſhould take it; which will eaſily be reſolved, 
by only ſaying, that it is of great uſe to accuſ- 
tom *cm to riſe early in the morning. It is 
beſt ſo to do, for health; and he that, from 
his childhood, has, by a ſettled cuſtom, made 
1;ſing betimes eaſy and familiar to him, will 
rot, when he is a man, waſte the beſt and 
oſt uſcful part of his life in drowſineſs, 
and ly ing a- bed. If children therefore are to 
be called up early in the morning, it will fol- 
low of courſe, that they muſt go to bed be- 


times ; ; whereby they will be accuſtomed to a | 
- avoid 
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void the unhealthy and unſafe hours of de- 
bauchery, which are thoſe of the evenings ; 
and they who keep good hours, ſeldom are 
guilty of any great diſorders. I do not ſay 
this, as if your fon, when grown up, ſhould 
never be in company paſt eight, nor ever chat 
over a glaſs of wine 'till midnight. You are 
now, by the accuſtoming of his tender years, 
to indiſpoſe him to thoſe inconveniences as 
much as you can; and it will be no ſmall ad- 
vantage, that contrary practice having made 
ſitting up uneaſy to him it will make him of- 
ten avoid, and very ſeldom propoſe midnight 
revels, But if it ſhould not reach ſo far, 
but faſhion and company ſhould prevail, and 
make him live as others do above twenty, 
"tis worth the while to accuſtom him to early 
riſing and early going to bed, between this 
and that, for the preſent improvement of his 
health and other advantages. 
Though I have ſaid a large allowance of 
lleep, even as much as they will take, ſhould 
be made to children when they are little; yet l 
do not mean, that it ſhould always be conti- 
nued to them in ſo large a proportion, and 
they fuffered to indulge a drowly lazineſs in 
their Bed,” as they grow up bigger. But whe- 
ther they ſhould begin to be reſtrained at ſeven 
or ten years old, or any other time, is im- 
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poſſible to be preciſely determined. Their 
tempers, ſtrength, and conſtitutions mut 


B55 be 
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be conſidered, But ſome time between ſee 
en and fourteen, if they are too great lovers 


of their beds, I think it may be ſeaſonable to 


begin to reduce them by degrees to about 
eight hours, which is generally reſt enough 
for healthy grown people. If you have accuſ- 


} tomed him, as you ſhould do, to riſe conſtantly 


very early in the morning, this fault of being 
too long in bed will eafily be reformed ; and 
moſt children will be forward enough to ſhort- 
en that time themſelves, by coveting to fit up 
with the company at night; tho? if they be 
not looked after, they will be apt to take it 
out in the morning, which ſhould by no means 
be permitted, They ſhould conftantly be 
called up, and made to riſe at their early hour, 
But great care ſhould be taken in waking 
them, that it be not done haſtily, nor with a 
loud or ſhrill voice, or any other ſudden vio- 


| lent noiſe. This often affrights children, 


and does them great harm; and ſound ſleep 
thus broke off with ſudden alarms, is apt e- 
nough to diſcompoſe any one. When chil- 
dren are to be wakened out of their fleep, be 
ſure to begin with a low call, and ſome gen- 


tle motion, and ſo draw them out of it by de- 


grecs, and give them none but kind Words 
and uſage, till they are come perfectly to them- 
ſelves, and being quite dreſſed, you are ſure 
they are thoroughly awake, the being forced 


from their ſleep, how gently ſoever you do it, 
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is pain enough to them; and care ſliould be 
taken not to add any other uneaſineſs to it, 
eſpecially ſuch that may terrify them. 
22. Let his bed be hard, and 
rather quilts than feathers. Hard Bed. 
lodging ſtrengthens the Parts ; 
whereas being buried every night in feathers 
melts and diſſolves the body, is often the cauſe 
of weaknefs, and the forerunner of an early 
grave. And, beſides the ſtone, which has 
often its riſe from this warm wrapping of the 
reins, ſeveral other indiſpoſitions, and that 
which is the root of them all, a tender weak - 
ly conſtitution, is very much owing to downs ' 
beds. Beſides, he that is uſed to bard lod- 
ging at home, will not miſs his fleep (where 
he has moſt need of it) in his travels abroad, 
for want of his ſoft bed, and his pillows laid in 
order. And therefore I thiak it would not 
be amiſs, to make his bed after different fa- 
ſhions: ſometimes lay his head higher, ſome- 
times lower; that he may not feel every little 
change he mult be ſure to meet with, who is 
not deſigned to ly always in my young maſ- 
ter's bed at home, and to have his maid lay 
all things in print, and tuck him in warm. 
The Yreat cordial of nature is ſleep. He 
that miſſes that, will ſuffer by it; and he is 
very unfortunate, who can take his cordial on- 
ly in his mother's-fiae gilt cup, and not in 2 
wooden diſh, - He that can fleep ſoundly, takes 
| B 6 the 
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the cordial ; and it matters not, whether it be 

on a ſoft bed or the hard boards, Tis fleep 
only that is the thing neceflary. 

923. One thing more there is, 

Coſtive- which has a great influence upon 

2955. the health, and that is, going to ſtool 

| regulary : People that are very 

joole, have ſeldom ſtrong thoughts or ſtrong 


bodies. But the cure of this, both by diet 


and medicine, being much more eaſy than the 
contrary evil, there needs not much to be ſaid 


about it: For if it come to threaten, either 


by its violence or duration, it will ſoon e- 
nough, and ſometimes too ſoon, make a phy- 
ſician be ſent for; and if it be moderate or 
Mort, it is commonly beſt to leave it to nature. 
On the other ſide, coſtiveneſs has too its ill 
effects, and is much harder to be dealt with 


by phyſick : purging medicines, which ſeem 


- £0 give relief; rather increaſing them, than 
removing the evil. 

$ 24. It, being an indiſpoſition I bad a par- 
ticular reaſon to enquire into, and not finding 
the cure of it in books, I ſet my thoughts 
on work, belicving, that greater changes than 
that might be made 1n our bodies, if we took 
the right courſe, and proceeded by rational 
ſteps. 

1. Then I conſidered, that going to ſtool, 


was the effect of certain motions of the body; 
| eſpecially 
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eſpecially of the periſtaltick motion of the 


guts. 
2. I conſidered, that 3 motions that 


were not perfectly voluntary, might yet, by 


uſe and conſtant application, be brought to 
be habitual, if by an unintermitted — 
they were at certain ſeaſons endeavoured to 
be conſtantly produced. 

3. I had obſerved ſome men, who by taking 

after ſupper a pipe of tobacco, never failed 
of a ſtool: and began to doubt with myſelf, 
whether it were not more cuſtom, than the 
tobacco, that gave them the beneſit of na- 
ture; or at leaſt, if the tobacco did it, it was 
rather by exciting a vigorous motion in the 
guts, than by any purging quality; for then 
it would have had other effects. 525 
Having thus once got the opinion, that it 
was poſſible to make it havitual, the next thing 
was to conſider what way and means was the 
lixelieſt to obtain it. 
4. Then I gueſſed, that if a man after his 
rſt cating in the morning, would preſently 
ſolicit nature, and try whether he could ftrain 
himſelf fo as to obtain a ſtool, he might ia 
time, by a conſtant application, bring it to be 
labitual, - 

23. The reaſons that made me chuſe this 
time, were, 

1. Becauſe the ſtomach dein then empty, 


it received any —_ grateful to it (for l 
would 
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would never, but in cafe of neceſlity, have 
any one eat but what he likes, and when he 
has an appetitc) it was apt to embrace it cloſe 
by a ſtrong conſtriction of its fibres; which 
conftriction, I ſuppoſed, might probably be 
continued on in the guts, and fo increaſe their 
periſtaltick motion, as weſſee in the Ilieus, than 
an inverted motion, being begun any where 
below, continues itſelf all the whole length, 
and makes even the ſtomach obey that irre- 
gular motion. | 
2. Becauſe when men eat, they uſually re- 
lax their thoughts; and the ſpirits then, free 
from other employments, are more vigorout- 
ly diſtributed into the lower belly, which 
thereby contribute to the ſame effect. | 
. Becauſe whenever men have leiſure to 
eat, they have leiſure enough alſo to make fo 
much court to madam Cioacina, as would be 
neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe ; but elle, 
in the varizty cf human affairs and accidents, 
it was impoſſible to aflix it to any hour cer- 
tain, whereby the cuſtom would beinterrupted. 
Whereas men in health ſeldom failing to eat 
once a day, tho' the hour changed, the cul 
tom might fil! be preſerved. 
$ 26, Upon theſe grounds the experiment 
began to be tried. And I have known none 
who bave been ſteady in the proſecution of it, 
and taken care to go conſtantly to the neceſ- 
fary houſe, after their firſt eating, whenever 
3 that 
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that happened, whether they found themſelves: 
called on or no, and there endeavour to put na- 
ture upon her duty, but in a few months they 
obtained the deſired ſucceſs, and brought them- 
ſelves to ſo regular an habit, that they ſeldom 
ever failed of-a ſtool after their firſt eating, 
unleſs it were by their own neglect : For, 
whether they have any motion or uo, if they 
go to the place, and do their part, they are 
ſure to have nature very obedient.. 

5 27, I would therefore adviſe,. that this 
courſe ſhould be taken with a child every day, 
preſently after he has eaten his breakfaſt. Let 
him be ſet upon the ſtool, as if diſburthening, 
were as much in his power, as filling his bel- 
ly; and let not him or his maid know any 
thing to the contrary, but that it is ſo: and if 
he be forced to endeavour, by being hindered 
from his play, or eating again *til] he has been 
elfectually at ſtool, or at leaſt done his utmoſt, 
I doubt not but 1a a little while it will become 
natural to him. For there is reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, that children being uſually intent oa their 
play, and very heedleſs of any thiog elſe, 
often let paſs thoſe motions of nature, when 
ſhe calls them but gently; and ſo they, neglec- 
ting the ſeaſonable offers, do by degrees briag 
themſelves into an habitual coſtiveneſs. That 
by this method coſtiveneſs may be prevented, 
do more than gueſs; having known, by the 


conſtant practice of it for ſome time, a child 
brought 
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brought to have a ſtool regularly, after his 
breakfaſt every morning. 
5 22, How far any grown people will think 
| fit to make trial of it, muſt be left to them ; 
tho! I cannot but ſay, that conſidering the ma- 
ny evils that come from that defect, of a re- 
quilite eaſing of nature, I ſcarce know any 
thing more conducing to the preſervation of 
health, than this is. Once in four and twen- 
ty hours, I think is enough; and nobody [ 
| gueſs will thiok it too much. And by this 
| means it is to be obtained without phyſick, 
which commonly proves very ineffectual in the 
| 41 cure of a ſettled and habitual coſtiveneſs. 

{ $5 29. This is all I have to trouble you with 
concerning his management in the ordinary 
courſe of his health. Perhaps it will be ex- 

Yn pected from me, that I ſhould give 
Phyfick. ſome directions of phyſick to pre- 

7 vent diſeaſes; for which I have on- 
Jy this one, very ſacredly to be obſgrved, never 
to give children any phyſick for prevention, 
The obſervation of what I have already ad- 

. viſed, will, I ſuppoſe, do that better than 
the ladies diet-drinks or apothecaries medi- 
cines. Have a great care of tampering that 
way, leſt, inſtead of preventing, you draw on 
diſeaſes.” Nor even upon every little iadiſpo- 
ſition is phylick to be given, or the phyſician 

— to be called to children, eſpecially it he be a ple 
buſy man, that will preſently all their win die 
ls | | dows 
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dows with gally pots, and their ſto nachs 
with drugs. It is ſafer to leave them whol- 
ly to nature, than to put 'em into the hands 
of one forward to tamper, or that thinks chil- 
dren are to be cured in ordinary diſtempers, 
by any thing but diet, or. by a method very 
little diſtant from it: It ſeeming ſuitable both 
to my reaſon and experience, that the tender 
conſtitutions of children ſhould have as little 
done to them as is poſlible, and as the abſo- 
lute neceſſity of the caſe requires. A little 
cold {tilled red poppy- water, which is the true 
ſa: feit- water, with eaſe, and abſtinence from 
fleſh, often puts an end to ſeveral diſtem- 
pers in the beginning, which, by too forward 
applications, might have been made luſty diſ- 
eaſes, When ſuch a gentle treatment will 
not ſtop the growing miſchief, nor hinder it 
from turning it into a formed diſeaſe, it will 
be time to ſeek the advice of ſome ſober and 
diſcreet phyſician. In this part, I hope, I ſhall 
find an eaſy belief; and no body can have a 
[pretence to doubt the adyice of one who has 
ſpent ſometime in the ſtudy of phy ſick, when 
he counſcls you not to be too forward in mak- 
ing uſe of phy ſick and phyſicians. 
$ 30. And thus 1 have done with what con- 
cerns the body and health, which reduces 
Itſelf to theſe few and eaſy obſervable rules. 
plenty of open air, exerciſe, and ſleep, plain 
dict, no wine or ſtrong drink, and very lit- 
tle 
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tile or no phyſick, not too warm and ftrait 
clothing, eſpecially the head and feet kept 
cold, and the feet often uſed to cold water, 
and expoſed to wet. 
§ 31. Due care being had to keep the body 
in ſtrength and vigour, ſo that it may be able 
to obey and execute the orders of 
MinD. the mind; the next and principal 
| buſineſs is, to ſet the mind right, 
that on all occaſions it may be diſpoſed to con- 
ſent to nothing but what may be ſuitable to the 
dignity and excellency of a rational creature, 
32. If what I have ſaid in the beginning 
of this d iſcourſe be trae, as I do not doubt but 
it is, viz. That the difference to be found in the 
manners and abilities of men is owing more to 
their education, than to any thing elſe, we 
have reaſon to conclude, that great care is to 
be had of the forming children's minds, and 
giving them that ſeaſoning early, which ſhall 
influence their lives always after: For when 
they do well or ill, the praiſe and blame will 
be laid there; and when any thing is done 
aukwardly, the common ſaying will paſs up- 
on them, that tis ſuitable to their breeding. 
33. As the ſtrength of the body lies chief. 
ly in being able to endure hardſhips, ſo all» 
does that of the mind. And the great pria- 
ciple and foundation of all virtue and. worth 


is placed in this, that a man is able to deny 


bimſelf his own deſires, croſs bis ou inclinati- 
; | ONS 


: 


think they may ſafe enough indulge their ir- 
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ons, and purely follow what reaſon directs as 
beſt, though the appetite lean the other way. 
634. The great miſtake I have 
obſerved in people's breeding their Early. 
children has been, that this has not 
been taken care enough of in its due ſeaſon; 
that the mind has not been made obedient to 
diſcipline and pliant to reaſon, when at firſt 
it was moſt tender, moſt eaſy to be bowed. 
Parents being wiſely ordained by nature to 
love their children, are very apt, it reaſon 
watch uot that natural affection very warily, 
are apt, I ſay, to let it run into fondneſs, 
They love their little ones, and *tis their du- 
ty; but they often, with them, cheriſh their 
faults too. They muſt not be croſſed, for- 
ſooth ; they muſt be permitted to have their 
wills in all things; and they being in their 
infancies not capable of great vices, their parents 


regularities, and make themſelves ſport wit 
that pretty perverſeneſs which they think 
well enough becomes that innocent age. But 
to a fond parent that would not have his child 
corrected for a preverſe trick, but excuſed it, | 
laying it was a ſmall matter, Solon very well 
replied, * Ay, but cuſtom is a great one.“. 
$ 35+ The fondling muſt be taught to ſtrike 
and call names, muſt have what he calls for, 
and do what he pleaſes. Thus parents, by 
humouring and cockering them when little, 
| | corrupt. 
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corrupt the principles of nature in their chil. 
dren, and wonder afterwards to taſte the bit- 
ter waters, when they thefnſelves have poi- 
ſoned the fountain. - For when their chil- 
dren are grown up, and theſe ill habits with 
them ; when they are now too big to be dan- 
dled, and their parents can no longer make 
_ uſe of them as play-things, then they complain 
that the brats are untoward and perverſe ; 
then they are offended to ſee them wilful, and 
are troubled with thoſe ill humours which 


they themſelves infuſed and fomented in them; 


and then perhaps too late, would be glad to 
get out thoſe weeds which their own hands 
have planted, and which now have taken too 
deep root to be eafily extirpated. For he 
that hath been uſed to have his will in every 
thing, as long as he was in coats, why ſhould 
we think it ſtrange, that he ſhould deſire it, 
and contend for it ſtill, when he is in breech- 
es? Indeed, as he grows more towards a man, 
age ſhews his faults the more; ſo that there 
be few parents then ſo blind as not to ee 
them, few ſo inſenſible as not to feel the ill 
effects of their own indulgence. - He had the 
will of his maid before he could ſpeak or go; 
he had the maſtery of his parents ever fince 


he could prattle; and why, now he is grown 


up, is ſtronger and wiſer than he was then, why 
now of a ſudden muſt he be reſtrained and 


curbed ? Why muſt he at ſeven, fourteen, or 
twenty 
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twenty years old, loſe the privilege, which the 
parent's indulgence till then ſo largely allowed 
him? Try it in a dog or an horſe, or any o- 
ther creature, and ſee whether the ill and reſ- 
ty tricks they have learned when young, are 
ealily to be mended when they are knit; and 
yet none of thoſe creatures are half ſo wilful 
and proud, or half fo deſirous to be matters 
of themſelves and others as man. 

F 36. We are generally wiſe enough to be- 
gin with them when they are very young, and 
diſcipline betimes thoſe other creatures we 
would make uſeful and good for ſomewhat, 
They are only our own cft:pring that we ne- 
glect in this point; and having made them 
ill children, we fooliſhly expect they ſhould 
be good men. For if the child muſt have 
grapes or ſug ir- plumbs when he has a mind 
to them, rather than make the poor baby cry, 
or be out of humour; why, when he is grown 
up, mutt he not be ſatisfied too, if his deſires 
carry him, to wine or women? They are 
objects as ſuitable to the longing of one of 
more years, as what he cried for, when little, 
was to the inclinations of a child, The hav- 
ing deſires accommodated to the apprehenſi- 
ons and relith of thoſe ſeveral ages is not the 
fault, but the not having them ſubject to the 
rules and reſtraints of reaſon: the diffe- 
rence lies not in having or not having appe- 
tites, but in the power to govern, and deny 

ourſelves 


J 
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ourſelves in them. He that is not uſed to ſub. 
mit his will to the reaſon of others when he 
is young, will ſcarce hearken to ſubmit to bis 
own reaſon when he is of an age to make uſe 
of it. And what kind of a man ſuch an one 
is like to prove is eaſy to foreſee. 
$ 37. Theſe are overſights uſually commit- 
ted by thoſe who ſeem to take the greateſt 
care of their children's education. But if 
welook into the common management of chil- 
dren, we ſhall have reaſon to wonder, in the 
great difloluteneſs of manners which the 
world complains of, that there are any foot- 
ſteps at all left of virtue. I deſire to know 
what vice can be named, which parents, and 
thoſe about children, do not ſeaſon them with, 
and drop into them the ſeeds of, as ſoon as they 
are capable to receive them? I do not mean 
by the examples they give, and the patterns 
they ſet before them, which is encouragement 
enough; but that which I would take notice of 
here 1s, the downright teaching them vice, 
and actual putting them out of the way of vir- 
tue. Before they cango, they principle them 
with violence, revenge, and cruelty. Give 
© me a blow, that I may beat him, is a leſſon 
which molt children every day hear; and 
it is theught nothing, becauſe their hands have 
ct firergth to do any miſchief. But 1 aſk, 
does not this corrupt their mind? Is rot this 
the way of force and violence, that they are 
11 ſet 
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ſet in? And if they have been taught when 
little, to ſtrike and hurt others by proxy, and 
encouraged to rejoice 1a the harm they have 
brought upon them, and ſce them ſuffer, are 
they not prepared- to do it when they are 
ſtrong enough to be felt themſ:Ives, and can 
rike to ſome purpoſe ? 

The coverings of our bodies which are for 
modeſty, warmth and defence, are by the 
folly or vice of parents recommended to their 
children for other uſes. They are made 
matters of . vanity and emulation. A child 
is ſet a-longing after a new ſuit, for the fine- 
ry of it; and when the little girl is tricked up in 
her new gown and conmode, how can her 
mother do leſs than teach her to admire her- 
ſelf, by calling her, her little quzen and her 
princeſs? Thus the little ones are taught to 
de proud of their clothes, before they can 
put them on. And why ſhould they not con- 
tinue to value them(clvzs for their outſide fa- 
ſuionableneſs of the taylor or - tirewoman's 
making, when their parents have ſy early in- 
ſlructed them, to do ſo? 

Lying and equivocaitio2s, an] excuſes lit- 
tie different from lying, are put into the 
mouths of young people, and commended in 
apprentices and children, whillt they are for 
their maiter's. or parent's advantage, And 
can it be thought, that he that finds the 
licaining of truth difpenied with, and en- 

couraged, 


* 
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couraged, u hil'ſt it is for bis godly maſter's 
turn, will not make uſe of that privilege 
for himſclf, when it may be for his own pro- 
fit ? 

Thoſe of the meaner ſort are hindered, by 
the ſtraitneſs of their fortunes, from encou- 
raging intemperance in their children, by the 
temptation of their diet, or invitations to eat 
or drink more than enough ; but their own ill 
examples, whenever plenty comes in their 
way, ſhew,. that *tis not the diſl:ke of drunk- 
enneſs or gluttony, that keeps them from ex- 
ceſs, but want of materials. But if we look 
into the houſes of thoſe who are a little war- 
mer in their fortunes, their cating and drink: 
ing are made ſo much the great buſineſs and 
happineſs of life, that children are thcught 
neglected, if they have not their ſhare of it. 
Sauces and ragoos, and food diſguiſed. by all 
the arts of cookery, muſt tempt their pa- 
lates, when their bellies are full; and then, 
| for fear the ſtomach ſhould be over-charged, 
a pretence is found for the other glils of 
wine to help digeſtion tho?” it only ſerves to 
i;creaſe the ſurfeit. 

Is my young maſter a little out of order, 
the firſt queſtion is, what will my dear eat! 
* What ſhall I get for thee?? Eating and 
drinking are inſtantly preſſed; and every bo- 
dy's invention is ſet on work to find ort 
ſon ci liing luſcious nd delicate enough to pre- 
Vail 
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yail over the want of appetite, which nature 
has wiſely ordered in the beginning of diſtem- 
pers, as a defence againſt their increaſe ; that 
being freed from the ordinary labour of di- 
reſting any new load in the ſtomach, ſhe may 
be at leiſure to correct and maſter the peccant 
humours. 

And where children are ſo happy in the 
care of their parents, as by their prudence to 
be kept from the exceſs of their tables, to 
the ſobriety of a plain and ſimple dirt, yet 
there too they are ſcarce to be preſerved from 
the contagion that poiſons the mind; though, 
by a diſcreet management whilſt they are un- 
der tuition, their healths perhaps may be 
pretty well ſecure, yet their deſires mul 
needs yield to the lefſons which every where 
will be read to them upon this part of Epicu- 
riſm. The commendation that eating well 
has every where, cannot fail to be a ſuccesful 
incentive to natural appetites, and bring th2m 
quickly to the liking and expence of a faſhi- 
onable table. This ſhall have from every 
one, even the reprovers of vice, the title of 
living well. And what ſhall ſullen reaſon 
dare to ſay againſt the publick teilimony ? 
Or can it hope to be heard, if it ſhould call 
that luxury, which is ſo much owned and 
univerſally practiſed by thoſe of the beſt qua- 
lity ? 

This is now ſo grown a vice, and has fo 
C | great. 
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great ſupports, that I know not vhether it do 
not put in for the name of virtue; and whe- 
ther it will not be thought folly, or want of 
knowledge of the world, to open one's mouth 
againſt it? And truly I ſhould ſuſpect, that 
what I have here ſaid of it, might be cenſured 
as a little ſatire out of my way, did I not men- 
tion it with this view, that it might awaken 
the care and watchfulneſs of parents in the 
education of their children, when they ſee 
how they are beſet on every fide, not only 
with temptations, but inſtructors to vice, and 
that, perhaps, in thoſe they thought places of 
ſecurity. 

I ſhall not dwell any longer on this ſubject, 
much leſs run over all the particulars that 
would ſhew what pains are uſed to currupt 
children, and inſtill principles of vice into 
them: but 1 deſire parents ſoberly to conſider, 
what irregularity or vice there is which chil- 
dren are not viſibly taught, and whether it be 
not their duty and wiſdom to provide them 
0: her inſtructions. I 

$ 38. It ſeems plain to me, that the e! 

Craving, principle of all viitue and excellen- v 
cy lies in a power of denying our: w 

{ .lves the ſatisfaction of our own deſires 
where re:ſon does not authorize them. This 
power is to be got and improved by cuſtom, 
made eaſy and familiar by an early practice. | 


therefore 1 might be heard, I would advilz 
that 
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that, contrary to the ordinary way, chi dren 
ſhould be uſed to ſubmit their deſires, and go 
without their longings, even from their very 
cradles. The firſt thing they ſhould learn 
to know, ſhould be, that they were not to have 
any thing becauſe it pleaſed them, but becauſe 
it was thought fit for them. If things ſuit- 
able to their wants were ſupplied to them, ſo 
that they were never ſuffered to have what 
they once cried for, they would learn to be 
content with it, would never, with bawling 
and peeviſhneſs, contend for maſtery, nor be 
half ſo uneaſy to themſelves and others as they 
are, becauſe from the firſt beginning they are 
not thus handled. I? they were never ſuffer- 
ed to obtain their deſire by the impatience 
they expreſſed for it, they would no more cry 
for another thing, - than they do for the 
moon, 
$ 59. I ſay not this, as if children were not 
to be indulged in any thing, or that I expett- 
ed they ſhould in hanging-ſleeves have the 
reaſon and conduct of counſellors. I confiler 
them as children, who mutt be tenderly uſed, 
who muſt play, and have play-things. That 
which I mean, is, that whenever they craved 
what was not fit for them to have or do, they 
ſnould not be permitted becauſe they were lit- 
tle, and defired it: nay, whatever they were 
importunate for, they ſnould be ſure, for that 
very reaſon, to be denied. I have ſcen chil- 
| C 2 | dren 
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dren at a table, who, whatever was there, 
never alked for any thing, but contentedly 
took what was given them : and at another 
place, I have ſeen others cry for every thing 
they ſaw ; muſt be ſerved out of every diſh, 
and that firſt too. What made this vaſt dit- 
ference, but this, that one was accuſtomed to 
have what they called or cried for, the other 
to go without it? The younger they are, the 
leſs I think are their unruly and diſorderly 
appetites to be complied with; and the leſs 
reaſon they have of their own, the more are 
they to be under the abſolute power and re- 
ſtraint of thoſe in whoſe hands they are 
From which I confeſs it will follow, that none 
but diſcreet people ſhould be about them. If 
the world commonly does otherwiſe, I can- | 
not help that. I am ſaying what I think ſhould 
be; which if it were already in faſhion, [ t 
ſhould not need to trouble the world with a : 
diſcourſe on this ſubject. But yet I doubt not, c 
but when it is conſidered, there will be others Un 
of opinion with me, that the ſooner this way 
is begun with children, the eaſter it will be 
for them, and their governors too; and that 
this ought to be obſerved as an inviolable max: 
im, that whenever once it is denied them, they 
are certainly not to obtain it by crying or 
importunity, unleſs one has a mind to teach 
them to be impatient and troubleſome, by re- 
warding them for it when they are ſo, 
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& 40. Thoſe therefore that intend Farhy. 
ever to govern their children, ſhould | 
begin it whilſt they are very little, and look 
that they perfectly comply with the will of 
their parents. Would you have your fon 
obedient to you when paſt a child; be ſure 
then to eftabliſh the authority of a father, 
as ſoon 3s he is capable of ſubmiſſion, and can 
underſtand in whole power he is. If you 
would have him ſtand in awe of you, imprint 
it in his infancy; and as he approaches more 
to a wan, admit him nearer to your familia. 
rity ; ſo Hall you have him your obedient ſub- 
ject (as is fit) whilſt he is a child, and your af- 
feclionate friend when he is a man. For me- 
thinks they mightily miſplace the treatment 
due to their children, who are indulgent and 
familiar when they are little, but ſevere to 
them, and keep them at a diſtance, when they 
are grown up; for liberty and indulgence can 
do no good to children; their want of judg- 
ment makes them ftand in need of reſtraint 
and diſcipline ; and on the contrary, impert- 
ouſneſs and ſeverity is but an ill way of treat- 
ing men, who have reaſon of their own to 
guide them, unleſs you have a mind to make 
your children, when grown up, weary of you, 
and ſecretly to {ay within themſelves, When 
will you die, father? : 

$ 41, I imagine every one will judge it rea- 
ſonable, that their children, when little, ſhould 
C 3 look 
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Dok upon their parents as their lords, their 
abſolute governors, and as ſuch ſtand in awe 
of them ; and that when they come to riper 
years, they ſhould look on them as their beſt, 
as their only ſure friends, and as ſuch love 
and reverence them. The way I have men- 
tioned, if I miſtake not, is the only one to ob- 
tain this. We muſt look upon our children, 
when grown up, to be like ourſelves, with the 
ſame paſſions, the ſame deſires, We would 


be thought rational creatures, and have our 


freedom; we love not to be uneaſy under con- 
ſtant rebukes and brow-beatings, nor can we 
bear ſevere humours, and great diſtance in 
_ thoſe we converſe with. Whoever has ſuch 
. treatment when he is a-man, will look out 
other company, other friends, other conver- 
ſation, with whom he can be at cafe. If there- 
fore a ſtri hand be kept over children from 
the beginning, they will in that age be trac- 
table, and quietly ſubmit to it, as never having 
Known any other: and if, as they grow up to 
the uſe of reaſon, the rigour of government 
be, as they deſerve it, gently relaxed, the 
ſather's row more ſmoothed to them, and 


the diſtance by degrees abated, his former 


_ reſtraints will increaſe their love, when they 
fird it was only a kindneſs to them, and a care 
to make them capable to deſerve the favour 
cf their parents, and the eſteem of every bo- 
dy cle. | 
3 | - $4» 
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5 42+ Thus much for the ſettling your au- 
thority over your children in general. Fear 
and awe ought to give you the firſt pon er 
over their minds, and love and friendſhip 
in riper years to hold it: for the time muſt 
come, when they will be paſt the rod and 
correction; and then, if the love of you make 
them not obedient and dutiful, if the love of 
virtue and reputation keep them not in lauc= 
able courſes, I aſk, what hold will you have 
upon them to turn them to it? Indeed, fear 
of having a ſcanty portion, if they diſpleaſe 
you, may make them ſlaves to your eſtate, 
but they will be nevertheleſs ill and wicked ia 
private; and that reſtraint will not laſt always, 
Every man muſt ſome time or other be truſt» 
ed to bimſelf, and his own conduct; and he 
that is a good, a virtuous, and able man, muſt 
be made ſo within, And therefore what he 
is to receive from education, what is to ſway 
and influence his life, mult be ſomething put 
into him betimes; habits woven into the very 
principles of his nature, and not a counterſeit 
carriage, and diſſembled outfide, put on by 
fear, only to avcid the preſent anger of a fa- 
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ther, who perhaps may diſinherit him. 


$ 43+ This being laid down in ge- 
neral, as the courſe that ought to be Puni4+ 
taken; 'tis fit we now come to conli- ments. 
der the parts of the diſcipline to be | 


_ uſed, a little more particularly. I have ſpok 
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en ſo much of carrying a ſtrict hand over 
children, that perhaps I ſhall be ſuſpected of 
not conſidering enough what is due to their 
tender age and conſtitutions. But that opi- 
nion will vaniſh, when you have heard me a 
little further: for I am very apt to think, that 
great ſeverity of puniſhment does but very 
little good, nay great harm, in education; 
and I believe it will be found that, ceteris pa- 
ribus thoſe children, who have been moſt 
chaſtiſed, ſeldom make the beſt men, All that 
I have hitherto contended for is, that whatſo- 
ever rigour is neceſſary, it is more to be uſed, 
the younger children are; and, having by 2 
cre application wrought its effects, it is to be 
relaxed, and changed into a milder ſort of 
government. | 
6 44+ A compliance and ſuppleneſs 

Aue. of their wills being by a ſteady hand | 
| introduced by parents, before children 
have memories to retain the beginning of it, . 
will ſeem natural to them, and work afterwards 
in them, as if it were ſo, preventing all occa- h 
t 

b 

d 


ſors of ſtruggling or repining. The only 
care is, that it be begun early, and inflexibly 
kept to, till awe and reſpect be grown fami- 
liar, and their appears not the leaſt reluctan- 
cy in the ſubmiſſion and ready obedience of 4 
their minds. When this reverence 1s once 
tlus cſtabliſhed (which it muſt be carly,) or 


elſe it will coſt pains and blows to recover — 
al 
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and the more the longer it is deferred) *tis by 
it, ſtill mixed with as much indulgence as they 
make not an ill uſe of, and not by beating, 
chiding, or other ſervile puniſhments, they are 
for the future to be governed, as they grow 
up to more underſtanding. 

5 45. That this is ſo, will be eaſily Self 72 
allowed, when it is to be conſidered, nial. 
what is to be aimed at in an ingenious 
education, and upon what it turns. 

1. He that has not a maſtery over his incli- 
nations, he that knows not howto reſiſt the 
importunity of preſent pleaſure or pain, for 
the ſake of what reaſon. tells him is fit to be 
done, wants the true principle of virtue and 
mduſtry, and is in danger never to be good 
for any thing. This temper therfore, ſo 
contrary to unguided nature, 1s to be got be- 
times; and this habit, as the true foundation 
of future ability and happineſs is to be wrought * 
into the mind as early as may be, even from 
the firſt dawnings of knowledge or appre- 
henſion in children, and ſo to be confirmed in 
them, by all the care and ways imaginable, 
by thoſe who have the overſight of their e- 
ducation. 

5 46+ 2. On the other ſide, if the 
mind be curbed, and humbled too Dejected. 
much in children; if their ſpirits 
be abaſed and brokep much by too ſtrict an 
hand over them, they loſe all their vigour and 

| 1 induſtry 
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induſtry, and are in a worſe ſtate than the for. 
mer. For extravagant young fellows, that 
have livelineſs and ſpirit, come ſometimes 
to be ſet right, and ſo make able and great 
men; but dejected minds timorous and tame, 
and low ſpirits, are hardly ever to be raiſed, 
and very ſeldom attain to any thing. To z. 
void the danger that is on either hand, is 
the great art: and he that has found a way 
how to keep up a child's ſpirits eaſy, active, 
and free, and yet at the ſame time to reſtrain 
him from many things he has a mind to, and 
to draw him to things that are uneaſy to him; 
he, I fay, that knows how to reconcile theſe 
ſeem ing contradictions, has, in my opinion, 
got the true ſecret of education, 
47. The uſual, lazy, and ſhort way by 
chaſtiſement, and the rod, which 

Beating. is the only inſtrument of govern, 
ment that tutors generally know, 

or ever think of, is the moſt unfit of any to be 
uſed in education ; becauſe it tends to both 
thoſe miſchiefs which, as we have ſhewn, 
are the Scylla and Charybdis, which on the 
one —— or the other ruin all that miſcar- 
> 
= 48. 1. This kind of puniſhment contri: 
'Eutes not at all to the maſtery of our naturil 
| propenſity to indulge corporal and preſent 
pleaſure, and to avoid pain at any rate; but 


7ether ex courages it, and thereby ſrepgthens 
. that 


| * 
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that in us, which is the root from whence 
ſpring all viciovs actions, and the irregulari- 
ties of life. For what other motive, but of 
fenſual pleaſure and pain, dors a child act by, 


who drudges at his book againſt his inclinati- 


ons, or abſtains from eating unwholſome fruit, 
that he takes pleaſure in, only out of fear of 
whipping? He in this only prefers the great- 
er corporal pleaſure, or avoids the greater cor- 
poral pain. And what is it, to govern his ac- 
tions, and direct his conducts by ſuch motives 
as theſe? What is it, I ſay, but to cheriſh that 
principle in him, which it is our buſineſs to 


root out and deftroy ? And therefore I can-: 


not think any correction uſeful to a child, 
where the ſhame of ſuffering for having done 
amiſs does not work. more upon him than 
the pain. 

j 49. 2. This ſort of correction naturally 
breeds an averſion to that which 'tis the tu- 
tor's buſineſs to create a liking to. How ob- 


vious is it to obſerve that children come to 


hate things which were at firſt acceptable to 


them, when they find themſelves whipped, and 


chid, and teaſed about them? And. it is not 


to be wondered at in them, when grown men 


would not be able to be reconciled to any 
thing by ſuch ways. ,Who is there that 
would not be diſguſted with any innocent re- 
creation, in it{clf indifferent to him, if he ſhould 
with blows or ill language be halled to it, 
C 6 when 
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when he had no mind? Or be conſtantly ſo 
treated, for ſome circumſtances in his appli- 
cation to it? This is natural to be ſo. Ol. 
fenſive circumſtances ordinarily infect inno- 
cent things, which they are joined with; and 
the very light of a cup, wherein any one uſcs 
to take nauſeous phyſick, turns his ſtomach, 
ſo that nothing will reliſh well out of it 
though the cup be never ſo clean or well- 
ſhaped, and of the richeſt materials, 

$ 50, 3. Such a ſort of {laviſh difcipline 
makes a flaviſh temper. The child ſubmite, 
and diflembles obedience, whilſt the fear of 
the rod hangs over him; but when that is re- 
moved, andby being out of ſight, he can pro- 
miſe himſelf impunity, he gives the greater 
ſcope to his natural inclination ; which by 
tliis way is not at all altered, but, on the con- 
trary heightened and increaſed in him; and 
after ſuch reſtraints, breaks out uſually with 
the more violence; or, 

$51. 4. If ſeverity carried to the high- 
eſt pitch does prevail, and works a cure upon 
the preſent unruly diſtemper, it is often by 
bringing in the room of it a worſe and more 
dangerous diſeaſe, by breaking the mind; and 
then, in the place of a diſorderly young fel- 
low, you have a low ſpirited moap'd creature 
who, however with his unnatural ſobriety he 
may pleaſe ſilly people, who commend tame 


Lnactive children, becauſe they make no noiſe, 
| nor 
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nor. give them any trouble ;. yet at laſt, will 
probably, prove as uncomfortable a thing to 
his friends, as he will be all his life an uſeleſs: 
Thing to himſelf and others, 
6 52. Beating them, and allother 
forts of {laviſh and corporal puniſh- Rewards. 
ments are not the diſcipline fit to 
be uſed in the education of thoſe we would: 
have wiſe, good, and ingenious men; and 
therefore very rarely to be applied, and that 
only in great occaſions, and caſes of extre- 
mity. On the other fide, to flatter children 
by rewards: of things that are pleafant to 
them, is as carefully to be avoided, He that 
will give to his ſon, apples or ſugar-plumbs, 
or what elſe of this kind he is moſt delighted 
with, to make him learn his book, does but 
authorize his love of pleaſure, and cocker up 
that dangerous propenſity, which he ought by 
all means to ſubdue and ſtifle in him. You 
can never hope to teach him to maſter it, 
whilſt you compound for the check you gave 
his inclination in one place, by the ſatisfacti- 
on you propoſe to it in another. To make a 
good, a wiſe, and a virtuous man, 'tis fit he 
thould learn to crofs his appetite, and deny 
his inclivation to riches, fgery, or pleaſing 
his palate, &c. whenever his reaſon adviſes 
the contrary, and his duty requires it, But 
when you draw him to do any thing that is 
fit by the offer of money, or reward the pains 
| of 
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of lexrning his book by the pleaſure of a Iufs 


cious morſel; when you promiſe him a lace- 
cravat or a * new ſuit, upon performance 


of ſome of his little taſks 3; what do you by 
propofing theſe ol reins, but allow them 


to be the good things he ſhould aim at, and 


thereby enccurage his longing for them, and 
accuſtom him to place his happineſs in them? 
Thus people, to prevail with children to be 
induſtrious about their grammar, dancing, 
or ſome other ſuch matter, of no great mo- 
ment to the happineſs or uſefulneſs of their 
lives, by miſapplied rewards and puniſhments, 


F facrifice their virtue, invert the order of 
their education, and teach them luxury, pride, 


or covetouſneſs, &c. For in this way, flatter- 
ing thoſe wrong inclinations which they ſhould 
reſtrain and ſuppreſs, they lay the foundations 


of thoſe future vices which cannot be avoided, 
but by curbing our deſires, and accuſtomiag 


them early to ſubmit to reaſon. 

953. I ſay not this, that I would have 
children kept from the conveniences or plea- 
ſures of life, that are not injurious to their 
health or virtue. On the contrary, I would 
have their lives made as pleaſant, and as agree- 
able to them as may be, in a pler tiful enjoy- 
ment of whatſoever might innocently delight 
them; provided it be with this caution, that 
they ave thoſe exjoyments, only as the con- 
ſequences of the ſtate of eſteem and accepti 


tion 
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tion they are in with their parents and go- 
yernors ; but they ſhould never be offered or 
beſtowed on them, as the rewards of this or 
that particular performance, that they ſhew- 
an averſion to, or to which they would not 
have applied themſelves without that tempa- 
tion. 
5 54- But if you take away the rod on one 
hand, and theſe little encouragements, which 
they are taken with, on the other, how then 
(will you ſay) ſhall children be governed? Re- 
move hope and fear, and there is an end of 
all diſcipline. I grant that good and evil, 
reward and puniſhmeat, are the only motives 
to a rational creature: Theſe are the ſpur and 
reins whereby all mankind are ſet on work, 
and guided, and therefore they are to be made 
uſe of to children too. For I adviſe their pa- 
rents and governors always to carry this in 
their minds, that children are to- be treated as 


rational creatures. 
6 55. Rewards, I grant, and puniſhments 


mult be propoſed to children, if we intend to 


work upon them. The miſlake I imagine is, 
that thoſe that are generally made uſe of, are 
ill choſen, The pains and pleaſures of the bo- 
dy are, | think, of ill conſequence, when made 
the rewards and punifhments whereby men 


- would prevail on their children; for, as I ſaid 


before, they ſerve but to increaſe and ſtrengths 


to. 
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to ſubdue and maſter, What principle of vir- 
tue do you lay in a child, if you will redeem 


for an unwholſome and dangerous fruit, you 


and till you bring him to be able to bear a de- 


Jongings, and you more trouble. 


Reputa · ments, then, whereby we ſhould keep 
tion. children in order, are quite of ano- 


when we can get 1 once to work, the bu» 
ſineſs I think, is done, and the difficulty is o- 


once it is brought to reliſh them. If you can 


his deſires of one pleaſure, by the propoſal 
of another? This is but to enlarge his appe · 
tite, and inſtruct it to wander. If a child crics 


purchaſe his quiet by giving him a lefs hurt- 
ful ſweet-meat. This perhaps may preſerve 
his health, but ſpoils his mind, and fets that 
further out of order. For here you only 
change the object; but fatter ſtill his appe- 
tite, and allow that mult be ſatisfied, wherein, 
as I have ſhewed, lies the root of the miſchief: 


nial of that ſatisfaction, the child may at pre- 
ſent be quiet and orderly, but the diſeaſe is 
not cured. By this way of proceeding, you 
foment and cheriſh in him that which is the 
ſpring from whence all the evil flows, which 
will be ſure on the next occaſion to break out 
again with more violence, give him ftronger 


6 56. The rewards and' puniſh- 


ther kind; and of that force, that 


ver, Eſteem and diſgrace are, of all others the 
moſt powerful incentives to the mind, when 


once 
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once get into children a love of credit, and an 
apprehenſion of ſhame. and diſgrace, you 
have put into them the true principle, which 
will conſtantly work and incline them to the 
right, But it will be aſked, How ſhall this be 
done? 

I confeſs it does not, at firſt appearance, * 
want ſome difficulty; but yet I think it wortn 
our while to ſeek the ways (and practiſe them 
when found) to attain this, which 1 look on 
as the great ſecret of education. 

ſ 57. Firſt, Children (earlier, perhaps, than 
we think) are very ſenſible of praiſe and come 
mendation, They find a pleaſure in being 
eſteemed and valued, eſpeciully by their pa- 
reats, and thoſe whom they depend on. If 
therefore the father careſs and commend them 
when they do well, ſhew a cold and neglectful 
countenance to them upon doing ill, and thisac*® , 4 
companied by a like earriage of the mother, | 
and all others that are about them, it will ina. 
little time, make them ſenſible of the diffe- 
rence ;. and this if conſtantly obſerved, Ldoubt 
not but will of itſelf work more. than threats. 
or blows, which loſe their force when once 
grown common, and are of no uſe when ſhame 
loes not attend them; and therefore are to be 
orborn, and never to be uſed, but in the caſe: 
bereafter mentioned, when it is brought to. 
Atremity. 

$ 58. But, 2d/y, To make the ſenſe of eſ- 
tee m 
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teem or diſgrace fink the deeper, and be of 
the more weight, other agreeable or diſagree 
able things ſhould conftantly accompany theſe 
different ſtateg ; not as particular rewards and 
puniſhments of this or that particular action, 
but as neceffarily belonging to and conſtant!y 
attending one, who by his carriage hy 
brought himſelf into a ſtate of diſgrace 9 
commendation. By which way of treating 
them, children may as much as poſſible br 
brought to conceive, that thoſe that are com 
mended, and in eſteem for doing well, will ne. 
eeſſarily be beloved and cheriſhed by every bo- 
dy, and have all other good things as a cot- 
ſequence of it: and on the other fide, when + 
ny one by miſcarriage falls into diſeſteem, and 
cares not to preſerve his credit, he will uns 
voidably fall under neglect and contempt; 
and in that ſtate, the want of whatever might 
ſatisfy or delight him will follow. In this wap 
the objects of their deſires are made afliſting 
to virtue, when a ſcttled experience from ti 
beginning teaches children that the rhing 
they delight in, belong to, and are to be enjoy: 
ed by thoſe only who are in a ſtate of rep» 
tation, If by theſe means you can come obe 
to ſhame them out of their faults, (for beſids 
theſe I would willingly have no puniſhmen! 
and make them in love with the pleaſure be 
ing well thought on, you may turn them! 
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ou pleaſe, and they will be in love with all 
the ways of virtue. 

6 59. The great difficulty here is, I imagine, 
from the folly and perverſeneſs of ſervants, 
who are hardly to be hindered from crofling 
erein the deſign of the father and mother. 
Children diſcountenanced by their parents for 
ny fault, find ufually a refuge and relief in 
he careſſes of thoſe fooliſh flatterers, who. 
hereby undo whatever the parents endeavour 
to eſtabliſh. When the father or mother looks 
ſowre on the child, every body elſe ſhould put 
on the ſame coldneſs to him, and no body give 
him countenance, till forgiveneſs aſked, and a 
reformation of his fault, has ſet him right a- 
gain, and reſtored him to his former credit. 
If this were conſtantly obſerved, I gueſs there 
would be little need of blows or chidings :: 
Their own eaſe and ſatisfaction would quickly 
teach children to court commendation, and a- 
void doing that which they found every body 
condemned, and they were ſure to ſuffer for, 
without being chid or beaten. This would 
teach them modeſty and ſhame; and they: 
would quickly come to have a natural abhor- 
rence for that which they found made them 
lighted and neglected by every body. But how: 
this inconvenience from ſervants is to be re- 
nedied, I muſt leave to parents” care and con- 
eration. Only, I think it of great impor- 
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tance, and they are very happy, who can get 
diſcreet people about their children. 
5 60. Frequent beating or chi 
Shame. ding is therefore carefully to be x 
voided. Becauſe this fort of core 
rection never produces any good, farther tha 
it ſerves to raiſe ſhame and abhorrence d con 
* miſcarriage that brought it on them: And 
if the greateſt part of the trouble be not the 
fenſe that they have done amiſs, and the a. ec 
prehenſion that they have drawn on themſelye ts 
the juſt diſpleaſure of their beſt friends, the 
pain of whipping will work but an imperfed nec 
cure. It only patches up for the preſent, and Wow 
{kins it over, but reaches not to the bottom ol 
the ſore :- Ingenuous ſhame, and the appte mh 
henſions of diſpleaſure, are the only true re mo 
ſtraint. Theſe alone ought to hold the reins ſtr 
and keep the child in order. But corpori 
puniſhments muſt neceſſarily loſe that effed, 
and wear out the ſenſe of ſhame, where they 
frequently return, Shame, in children ha 
the ſame place as modeſty has in women, Hand 
which cannot be kept, and often tranſgrefled to 
_ againſt, And as to the apprehenſion of di- tba 
pleaſure in the parents, that will come to be con 
very inſignificant, if the marks of that diſplev WW ord 
fure quickly ceaſe, and a few blows fully ex: ¶ ene 
piate. Parents ſhould well conſider what faults 1b 
in their children are weighty enough to de 


ſerve the declaration of their anger: But 
when 
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#hen their diſpleaſure is once declared to a 
egree that carries any puniſhment with it, 
they ought not preſently to lay by the ſeve- 
ity of their brows, but to reſtore their chil- 
ren to their former grace with ſome diffi 
ulty, and delay a full reconciliation, *till their 
onformity, and more than ordinary merit, 
ake good their amendment. If this be not 
ſo ordered, puniſhments will, by familiarity 
become a mere thing of courſe, and loſe all 
its influence; offending, being chaſtiſed, and 
hen forgiven, will be thought as natural and 
neceſſary, as noon, night and morning fol- 
low one another. 

61. Concerning reputation, I 

ſhall only remark this one thing Reputa- 
more of it, that though it be not the tion. 
true principle and meaſure of vir- 

tue, (for that is the knowledge of a man's du- 
ty, and the ſatisfaction it is to obey his maker, 
in following the diftates of that light God 
has given him, with the hopes of acceptation 
and reward) yet it is that which comes neareſt 
to it: And being the teſtimony and applauſe 
that other people's reaſon, as it were by a 
common conſent gives to a virtuous and well- 
ordered actions, it is the proper guide and 
encouragement of children 'till they grow 
able to judge for themſelves, and to find what 
i right by their own reaſon. 

62. This conſideration may direct parents 
how 
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how to manage themſelves in reproving and 
commending their children. The rebuks 
and chiding, which their faults will fometime 
make hardly to be avoided, ſhould not only be 
Tober, grave and unpaſſionate words, but allo 
alone and in private: But the commendationg 
children deſerve, they ſhould receive before 
others. This doubles the reward, by ſpread: 
ing their praiſe; but the backwardneſs“ parent 
ſhew. iv divulging their faults, will make 
them ſet a greater value on their credit them. 
ſelves, and teach them to be the more careful 
to preſerve the good opinion of others, will 
they think they have it : But when being ex 
poſed to ſhame, by publiſhing their mi cam 
ages, they give it up, for loſt, that check upou 
them is taken off, and they will be the leb 
carcful to preſerve others good thoughts of 
them, the more they ſuſpect that their reputi 
tion with them is already blemiſhed. 
$ 63. But if a right courſe be taken with 
children, there will not be ſo much need of 
the application of the common rewards and 
puniſhments, as we imagine, and as the gene. 
ral practice has eſtabliſhed, For al 
Childiſb. their innocent folly, play ing, and 
neſs, childiſh actions, are to be left perfect 
III y free and unreſtrained, as far 3 
they can couſiſt with the reſpect due to thoſe 
that are preſent ; aud that with the greateſt a 


lowance. If theſe faults of their age, rather 
| than 
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han of the children themſelves, were as they 
nould be, left only to time, and imitation, 
ind riper years to cure, children would eſcape 
a great deal of miſapplied and uſeleſs correcti- 
on, which either fails to overpower the natu- 
71l diſpoſition of their childhood, and fo by 
an ineff: tual familiarity, makes correction in 
other neceſſiry caſes of leſs uſe; or elie if it 
be of force to reſtrain the natural gaiety of 
that age, it ſerves only to ſpoil the temper 
both of body and mind. If the noiſe and buſ- 
tle of their play prove at any time inconve- 
nient, or unſuitable to the place or company 
they are in, (which can only be where their 
parents are) a look or a word from the father 
or mother, if they have eſtabliſhed the autho- 
lity they ſhould, will be enough either to re- 
move or quiet them for that time. But this 
gameſome humour, which is wiſely adapted 
by nature to their age and ten. per ſhould ra- 
ther be.encouraged to Keep up their ſpirits, 
and improve heir ſtrength and health, than 
curbed and reſtrained ; and the chief art is to 
make all that they have to do, ſport and play 
too. 

663. And here give me leave to 

take notice of one thing I think Rules, 
a fault in the ordinary method of 

education ; and that is, the charging of chil- 
dren's memories upon all occalions, with rules 
aud precepts which they often do not under- 
ſt und 
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ſtand, and conſtantly as ſoon forget as gives. 
If it be ſome action you would have done, 
done otherwiſe, whenever they forget, or do 
it aukwardly, make them do it over and oyer 
again, *till they are perfect; whereby you 
will get theſe two advantages. Vir, Ty 
ſee whether it be an action they can do, or i 
fit to be expected of them: For ſometime 
children are bid to do things, which, upon 
trial, they are found not able to do, and had 
need be taught and exerciſed in, before they 
are required to do them. But it is much e- 
ſier for a tutor to command, than to teach, 
Secondly, Another thing got by it will be 
this, that by repeating the ſame action, itil 
it be grown habitual in them, the performance 
will not depend on memory or reflection, the 
concomitant of prudence and age, and not of 
childhood, but will be natural in them. Thus 
bawing to a gentleman, when he ſalutes him, 
and looking in his face, when he ſpeaks to 
him, is by conſtant uſe as natural to a well 
bred man, as breathing; it requires 10 
thought, no reflection. Having this way 
cured in your child any fault, it is cured for 
ever: And thus one by one you may weed 
them out all, and plant what habits you 
pleaſe. | 

5&5. I have ſeen parents to heap rules on 
their children, that it was impoſſible for the 


poor little ones to remember a tenth part of 
| 3 them, 
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them, much leſs to obſerve them. However, 
they were either by words or blows corrected 
for the breach of thoſe multiplied, and often 
very impertinent precepts. Whence it natu- 
rally followed, that the children minded not 
what was ſaid to them, when it was evident to 
them that no attention they were capable of 
was ſufficient to preſerve them from tranſgreſ - 
ſion, and the rebukes which followed it. 

Let therefore your rules to your ſon be as 
ſew as poſſible, or rather fewer than more 
than ſeem abſolutely neceſſary. For if you 
burden him with many rules, one of theſe 
two things muſt neceſſarily follow; that ei - 
ther he muſt be very often puniſhed, which 
will be of ill conſequence, by making puniſh- 
ment too frequent and familiar; or elſe you 
muſt let the tranſgreſſions of ſome of your 
rules go unpuniſhed, whereby they will of 
courſe grow contemptible, and your authori- 
ty become cheap to him. Make but few laws, 
but ſee they be well obſerved when once made. 
Few years require but few laws, and' as his 
age increaſes, when one rule is by practice 
vell eſtabliſhed, you may add another, 

{ 66. But pray remember, children are not 


to be taught by rules which will be always 


lipping out of their memories. What you 
think neceſſary for them to do, ſettle in them 
7 an isa practice as often as the oc- 

| D caſion 


! 


bliſhed, operate of themſelves eaſily and natu- 


tle too many habits at once, leſt by variety 


again, under the eye and direction of the tu · 


well, and not by relying on rules truſted on 
their memories, has ſo many advantages, 


but wonder (if ill cuſtoms could be wondered 
at in any thing) how it could poſſibly be 
much neglected. I ſhall name one more that 
comes now in my way. By this method we 
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caſion returns; and if it be poſſible, 
Habits. make occaſion. This will beget ba. 
N bits in them, which being once eſta·- 


rally, without the aſſiſtance of the memory, 
But here let me give too cautions. 1. The 
one is, that you keep them to the practice 
of what you would have grow into a habit ia 
them, by kind words and gentle admonitions, 
rather as minding them of what they forget, 
than by harſh rebukes and chiding, as if they 
were wilfully guilty, 2. Another thing you 
are to take care of, 1s, not to endeavour to ſet- 


you confound them, and ſo perfect none. When 
conſtant cuſtom has made any one thing es- 
y and natural to them, and they practiſe it 
without reflection, you may then 80 on to 2. 


nother. 
This method of teaching chil. 


Pradlice, dren by the repeated practice, and 
the ſame action done over and over 


tor, *till they have got the habit of doing it 


which way ever we conſider it, that I cannot 
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ſhall ſee whether what is required of him be 


| adapted to his capacity, and any way ſuited to 

the child's natural genius and conſtitution ; 
for that too muſt be conſidered in a right edu- 
cation. We muſt not hope wholly to change 


i. 


their original tempers, nor make the gay 


penſive and grave, nor the melancholy ſpor- 
tive, without ſpoiling them. God has ſtamp- 
ed certain characters upon mens minds, which 
like their ſhapes, may perhaps be a little 
mended, but can hardly be totally altered and 
transformed into the contrary. 


© He therefore that is about children ſhould 


well ſtudy their natures and aptitudes, and 
ſce by often trials, what turn they eaſily take, 
and what becomes them; obſerve what their 
native ſtock is, how it may be improved, and 


what it is fit for: He ſhould confider what they 


want, whether they be capable of haviag it 
wrought into them by-induſtry, .and incorpo- 
rated there by practice; and whether it be 
worth while to endeavour it. For in many ca- 
ſes, all that we can do, or ſhould aim at, is, to 
make the beſt -of what nature has given, to 
prevent the vices and faults to which ſuch a 
conſtitution is moſt inclined, and give it all the 
advantages it is capable of. Every one's na- 
tural genius ſhould be carried as far as it 


could; but toattempt the putting another up- 


on dum, will be but labour in vain ; and what 
oy plaiſtered on, will at beſt ſit but een 
D 2 I 
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| vp in the wild uncultivated waſte, but in gar. 


ble aim of pleaſing, though it always miſſes it; 
and the more it labours to put on gracefuluels, 


ſes from that natural coherence, which appears 


of mind as cannot but be approved of as ſuita- 
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ly, and have always hanging to it the un- 
gracefulneſs of conſtraint and affectation. 
Aſſectation is not, I confeſs, an 

Afecla- early fault of childhood, or the pro- 
tion. duct of untaught nature. It is not 
of that ſort of weeds. which gro 


den- plots, under the negligent hand, or un- 
ſKilful care of a gardener. Management and 
inſtruction, and ſome ſenſe of the neceſſiiy 
of breeding, are requiſite to make any one ca. 
pable of affectation, which endeavours to cor- 
rect natural defects, and has always the lauda- 


the farther it is from it. For this reaſon, -it _ 
is the more carefully to be watched, becauſe it 
is the proper fault of education; a perverted 
education indeed, but ſuch as young people 
often fall into, either by their own miſtake, or 
the ill conduct of thoſe about them. 

He that will examine wherein the graceful- 
neſs lies, which always pleaſes, will find it ari- 


between the thing done, and ſuch a temper 


ble to the occaſion, We cannot but be pleaſed 
with an humane, fiiendly, civil temper, 
wherever-we met with it. A mind free, and 
maſter of itſelf and all its actions, not low and 


re e alt blemithed 
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69 
with any great defect, is what every one is ta- 
ken with. The actions which naturally flow 
from ſuch a well-formed mind, pleaſe us alſo, 
as the genuine marks of it; and being, as it 
were, natural emanations from the ſpirit and 
diſpoſition within, cannot but be eaſy and un- 
conſtrained, This ſeems to me to be that beau- 
ty which ſhines through fome mens actions, 
ſets off all that they do, and takes all they 
come near ; when by a conſtant practice they 


have falbioned their carriage, and made all 
thoſe little exprefltons of civility and reſpect 
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which nature or cuſtom has eſtabliſhed in con- 


verſation, ſo eaſy to themſelves, that they ſeem 
not artificial or ſtudied, but naturally to flow 
from a ſweetneſs of mind, and a well · turned 
diſpoſition. 

On the other ſide, affectation is an auk. 
ward and forced imitation of what ſhould be 
genuine and eaſy, wanting the beauty that ac- 
companies what is natural; becauſe there is al- 
ways a diſagreement between the outward ac» 
tion, and the mind within, oae of theſe two 
ways. 1. Either when a man would outward- 
ly put on a diſpoſition of mind, which then 
he really has not, but endeavours by a forced 
carriage to make ſhew of yet fo, that the 
conſtraint he is under diſcov-rs itſelf, And 


thus men affect ſometimes to appear ſad, mer · 


u, or kind, when in truth they are not ſo. 
D233 *. The 
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ſuch in converſation are all conſtrained moti- 


eaſineſs in it, are not yet natural nor genuine 


then ſelvts by. 


better than an artificial ungracefulneſs, and 


rity. This governors ought the more dil 
gently to look a becauſe, as I above ob- 


2. The other is, when they do not endez- 
vour to make ſhew of diſpoſitions of- mind, 
which they have not, but do expreſs thoſe they 
have by a carriage not ſuited to them : 'and 


ons, actions, words, or looks, which, though 
deſigned to ſhew <ither their reſpect or civi. 
lity to the company, or their ſatisfaction and 


marks of the one or the other, but rather. of 
ſome defect or miſtake withio. Imitation of 
others, without diſcerning what is graceful 
in them, or what is peculiar to their charac- 
ters, often makes a great part of this. But 
»ffcQation of all kinds, whenſoever it pro- 
ceeds, is always offenfive; becaufe we naturally 
hate whatever is counterfeit, and condemn 
thoſe who have nothing better to recommend 


Plain and rough nature left to itfelf,is nach 


ſuch ſtudy'd ways of being ill-faſhioned, The 
want of an accompliſhment, or ſome defect 
in our behaviour, coming ſhort of the utmoſt 
grace fulneſs, often eſcapes obſervation and 
cenſure. But affectation in any part of our 
carriage is lighting up a candle to our defects, 
and never fails to make us to be taken notice 
of, either as wanting ſenſe, or wanting fince- 


 {erved, 
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ſerved, tis an acquired uglineſs, owing to miſ- 
5 taken education, few being guilty of it, but 
thoſe who pretend to breeding, and would not 
| be thought igndrant of what 15faſhionable and 
: becoming in converſation ; and, if I miſtake 
\ not, it has often its riſe from the lazy admo- 
nitions of thoſe who give rules and propoſe 
examples, without roining practice wich their 
inſtructions, and making their pupils repeat 
the action in their ſight, that they may cor- 
rect what is indecent or conſtrained in it, till 
it be perfected: into an habitual and becoming 
eaſineſs. | 
5 67. Manners, as they call it, 

about which children are ſo often Manners, 
perplexed, and have ſo many good- 

ly exhortations made them by their wiſe maids 
and governeſfecs, k thiok, are rather to be 
learnt by example than rules; and then chil- 
dren if kept out of ill company, will take a - 
pride to behave themſelves prettily, after the 
faſhion of others, perceiving themſelves e- 
ſeemed and commended for it. But if by a 
little negligence ia this part, the boy ſhould 
not pull off his hat, nor make legs very grace- 
fully, a dancing-maſter will cure that de- 
tet, and wipe off all that plainneſs of nature, 
which the a-la-mode people call clowaiſhneſs. 
And ſince nothing appears to me to give chil- 
dren, ſo much becoming confidence aud be- 
haviour, and ſo to raiſe them to the conver- 
b, Di4 : | ſation 
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only in outward gracefulneſs of motion; yet, 
1 know not how, it gives children manly 


_ dren much tormented about punctilio's or 


therefore want of well-faſhioned civility i in 


whilſt they are young, If his tender miad be 


teachers, which conſiſts in love and eſtcem, 
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and when they have taken root in his mind, 
and are ſettled there by a continued practice, 
fear not, the ornaments of converſation, and 
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| ſation of - thoſe above their age, 2 
Dancing. Dancing, I think they ſhould be 
taught to dance as ſoon as they ire 

capable of learning it. For tho? this conſiſts 


thoughts and carriage, more than any thing, 
But otherwiſe I would not have little chil. 


niceties of breeding. 
Never trouble yourſelf about thoſe faults 


in them, which you know age will cure: and 


the carriage, whilſt civility is not wanting in 
the mind (for there you muſt take care to 
plant it early) ſhould be the parents leaft care, 


filled with a veneration for his parents and 


and a fear to offend them; and with reſpect 
and good will to all people; that reſpect will 
of itſelf teach thoſe ways of expreſſing it, 
which he obſerves moſt acceptable. Be ſure 
to keep up in him the principles of good nx 
ture and kindneſs ; make them as habitual as 
you can by credit and commendation, and 
the good things accompanying that ſtate: 


the outſide of faſhionable manners, will come 
| | in 
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in their due time; if when they are removed 
out of their maid's care, they are put into 
the hands of a well-bred man to be their go- 
vernor. 

Whilſt they are very young any careleſſneſs 
is to be born with in children, that carries not 
with it the marks of pride or ill-nature ; but 
thoſe whenever they appear in any action, 
are to-be corrected immediately by the ways 
above-mentioned. What I have ſaid concerning 
manners, I would not have ſo underſtood as 
if I meant that thoſe who have the judgment 
to do it, ſhould not gently faſhion the motions 
and carriage of children, when they are very 
Nr. It would be of great advantage, if 

ey had people about them from their being 
firit able to go, that had the ſkill, and would 
take the right way to do it. That which I - 
complain ofis,thewrong courſe thatisuſuallyta- 
ken in this matter. Children, who were ne- 
ver taught any ſuch thing as behaviour, are 
often (eſpecially when ſtrangers are preſent) 
chid for having ſome way or other failed in 
good manners, and have thereupon reproofs 
and precepts heaped upon them, concerning 
putting off their hats, or making of legs, &c. 
Though in this, thoſe concerned pretend to 
correct the child, yet in truth for the moſt 
part, it is but to cover their own ſhame; and 
they lay the blame on the poor little ones, 


ometimes: paſſionately enough, to divert it 
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from themſelves, for fear the by-ſtanders 


ſhould impute to their want of care and ſkill 
the child's ill behaviour. 

For, as for the children themſelves, they 
are never one jot better by ſuch occaſional lec- 
tures. They at other times ſhould be ſhewn 
what to do, and by reiterated actions be faſhi- 

oned beforehand into the practice of what is 


fit and becoming, and nottold and talked to do 


upon the ſpot, of what they have never been 
accuſtomed, nor know how to do as theyſhould, 
To hare and rate them thus at every turn, is 
not to teach them, but to vex and torment 
them to no purpoſe. They ſhould be let 2. 
lone, rather than chid for a fault, which is 


none of theirs, nor is it in their power to mend, 


for ſpeaking to. And it were much better theit 
natural childiſh negligence or plainneſs ſhould 
be left to the care of riper years, than that 
they ſhould frequently have rebukes miſplac- 
ed upon them, which neither do nor can give 


them graceful. motions, If their minds art 


well diſpoſed, and principled with inward ci- 
'vility, a great part of the roughneſs, which 
ſticks to the outſide for want of better teach- 
jag, time and obſervation will rub off, 28 
they grow up, if they are bred in good com- 
pany; but if in ill, all the rules in the world, 
all the correction imaginable, will not be able 
to poliſh them. For you muſt take this for 2 


certain truth, ge let them have what inftruc: 
tious 
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tions you will, and ever ſo learned lectures 
of breeding daily inculcated into them, that 
which will moſt influence their carriage, will 
be the company they converſe with, and the 
faſhion of thoſe about them. Children (nay, 
and men too) do moſt by example. We 
are all a ſort of camelions, that till take a 
tincture from things near us; nor is it to 
| be wondered at in children, who better 
n underſtand what they Tee, than what they 
. hear. 

i 68. J mentioned above, one 6 

great miſchief that came by ſer- Company. 
vants to children, when by their | 
flatteries they take off the edge and force 

of the parents rebukes, and ſo leſſen their 
authority: and here is another great incon- 
venience which children receive from the ill 
examples which they meet with _——_—_ the 
meaner ſervants. 

They are . wholly, if ooſlible, to "> kept F 
from ſuch converſation ; for the contagion of  * 
theſe ill precedents, both in civility and vir- 
tue horribly infects children, as often as they 
come within reach of it. They frequently 
learn from unbred or debauched ſervants 
ſuch language, untowardly tricks and vices, - 
2s otherwiſe they poſſibly * be Seocht ; 
of all their lives. 

9 69. Tis a hard matter who e vent 
this miſchief, You will have very os luck, 
| D 6. 2 * oF 
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if you never have a clowniſh or vicious ſervant, 
and if from them your children never get any 
infection: but yet as much muſt be done to- 
wards it as can be, and the children kept ay 
much as may be * in the company of their 
parents, and thoſe to whoſe care they are com- 
| mitted, To this purpoſe, their being in their 
preſence ſhould be made eaſy to them; they 
ſhould be allowed the liberties and freedoms 
fuitable to their ages, and not be held un- 
der unnceſſary reſtraints, when in their pa- 
rents or governors. fight, If it be a priſon 
to them, *tis no wonder they ſhould not like 
it. They muſt not be hindered from being 
children, or from playing, or doing as chil 
dren, but from doing ill; all other liberty is 
2 to be allowed them. Next, to make them in 
love with the company of their parents, they 
ſhould receive all their good things there, and 
from their hands. The ſervants ſhould be 
' hindered from making court to them, by gi- 
ving them ſtrong drink, wine, fruit, play 
things, and other ſuch matters, which may 
make them in love with their converſation. 
F 70. Having named company, | 
Cumpary am almoſt ready to throw away my 
| | pen, aud trouble you no farther on 
a ö this 


11 How cd the Romans thou abt the education of 


phufrictiidren a buſineſs that properly belonged to the 
- Parents themſelves, ſee in Suetonius, Auguſt. f 64. Plu- 


4 darch in vita Catonis Cenſaris, Diodorus Siculus |. 2. 
© | cap.\3- | A 
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this ſubject: for ſince that does more than alt 
precepts, rules and inſtructions, methinks, tis 
almoſt wholly in vain to make a long diſcourſe 
of other things, and to talk of that almoſt to- 
no purpoſe. For you will be ready to ſay,. 
What ſhall I do with my fon? If I keep him 
always at home, he will be in danger to be my 
young maſter; aud if I ſend him abroad, how 
ij it poſſible to keep him from the contagion. 
of rudeneſs and vice, which is ſo every where 
in falhion? In my houſe he will perhaps be 
more innocent, but more ignorant too of the 
world;. wanting there change of comapny,. 
and being uſed conſtantly. to the ſame faces, he 
will, when he comes abroad, be a ſheepiſh or 
conceited creature. 

I confeſs, both fides have their i inconveni- 
eneies. Being abroad, tis true, will make him 
bolder and better able to buſtle and ſhift a- 
mong boys of his own age; and the emulati- 
on of ſchool-fellows often puts life and in- 
duſtry into young lads. But tiil you can find 
a ſchool wherein it is poſſible for the maſter 
to look after the manners of his ſcholars, and 
can ſhew as great effects of his care of form- 
ing their minds to virtue, and their carriage 
to good breeding, as of forming their tongaes 
to the learned languages, you mult confeſs, 


that you have a- ſtrange value for words, 


when preferring the languages of the anti- 
ent Greek and Romanst to boy which made *em 
ſuch 


*. 
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fuch brave men, you think it worth while to 
Hazard your ſon's innocence and virtue for x | 
- Httle Greek and Latin. For, as for that bold 
neſs and ſpirit which .lads get among their 
play-fellows at ſchool, it has ordinarily ſuch | 
mixture of rudeneſs and ill-rurned confidence, Wl 
that thoſe miſbecoming and diſingenuous ways 
of thiftiog in the world muſt be unlearnt, and 
all the tincture waſhed out again, to make t 
way for better principles, and ſuch manners Will i 
as make a truly worthy man. He that conf £ 
ders how diametrically oppoſite the ſkill of li- f 
1 
y 
c 
y 


ving well, and managing, as a man ſhould do, 

his affairs in the world, is fo the malepert- 

neſs, tricks, or violence learnt amongſt 
fchool-boys, will think the faults of a private 
education infinitely'to be preferred to ſuch in- t 
provements and will take care to preſerve his WI it 
child's innocence and modeſty at home, as 
being nearer of kin, and more in the way of 

thoſe qualities which make an uſeful and able 
man. Nor does any one find, or ſo much as Wl rc 
ſuſpect, that that retirement and baſhfulneſs, Wi & 
5. which their daughters are brought up in, WI tc 
makes them leſs knowing, or leſs able women. WW fo 
| * Converſation, when they come into the world, d: 
| 

| 


ſoon gives them a becoming aſſurance; and I er 

| whatſoever, beyond that, there is of rough WW Vi 

' and boiſterous, may. in men be very well ne 
3% ſpared too; for courage and ſteadineſs 26 
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I think it, lie not in roughneſs. and ill-breed- 
20 
* is harder to be got, than knowledge 
of the world; and if loſt in a young man, is 
ſeldom recovered. Sheepiſhneſs and igno- 
„ nace of the world, the faults imputed to a 
[ private education, are neither the neceſſary 
conſequences of being bred at home, nor if 
they were, are they incurable evils. Vice 
is the moſt ſtubborn, as well as the moſt dan- 
gerous evil of the two; and therefore in the 
firſt place, to be fenced againſt. If that ſheep» 
ih ſoftneſs, which often enervates thoſe 
who are bred like fondlings at home, be 
carefully to be avoided, it 1s principally ſo for 
virtue's ſake 3. for fear leſt ſuch a yielding 
temper ſhould be too ſuſceptible of vicious 
impreſſions, and expoſe the novice too eaſily - 
to be corrupted. A young man, before he 
kaves the ſhelter of his father's houſe, and 
the guard of a tutor, ſhould be fortified. with 
reſolution, and made acquainted with men, 
to ſecure his virtues, leſt. he ſhould be let in- 
to ſome ruinous courſe, or fatal precipice, be 
fore he is ſufficiently acquainted with the 
dangers of converſation, and has ſteadineſs 
enough not to yield to every temptation. 
Were it not for this, a young man's baſhful- 
/ neſs, and ignorance in the world, would not 
ſo much need an early care, Converſation, 


would cure it ia a great meaſure 3 3 or if that 
0 | will 
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will not do it early enough, it is only a ſtrong. 
er reaſon for a good tutor at home. For 


air and aſſurance betimes, it is chiefly as 2 
fence to his virtue, when he goes into the 
world under his own conduct. 

It is prepoſterous therefore to ſacrifice his 
innocency to the attaining of confidence, and 


vicious boys; when the chief uſe of that 
ſturdineſs, aud ſtanding upon bis own legs, 
is only for the preſervation of his virtue. 
For, if confidence or cunning come once to 
mix with vice, and ſupport his miſcarriages, 


again, and ſtrip him of that he has got from 
his companions, or give him up to ruin. Boys 
will unavoidably be taught aſſurance by con- 
verſation with men, when they are brought 
into it; and that is time enough. Modeſty 
and ſubmiſfion, till then, better fits them for 
inſtruction ;. and therefore there needs not a» 
ny great care to ſtock them with confidence 
before-hand; That which requires moſt time, 
pains and aſſiduity, is, to work into them the 


0 5 principles and practice of virtue and good 


breeding. This is the ſeaſoning they ſhould 
FF be prepared with, ſo as not eaſy to be got out 
again, This they had need to be well pro- 


mand with; * converſation, when they come 
into 


if pains be to be taken to give him a manly * 


ſome little ſkill of buſtliag for himſelf among 
others by his converſation with ill-bred and 


he is only the furer loſt ; and you muſt undo 
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into the world, will add to their knowledge 
and aſſurance, but be too apt to take from 
their virtue; which therefore they ought to 
be plentifully ſtored with, and have that tine - 
ture ſunk deep into them. | 4 
How they fhould be fitted for converſati- 
on, and entered into the world, when they are 
ripe for it, we ſhall conſider in another place. 
But how any one's being put into a mixed 
herd of unruly boys, and there learning to 
wrangle at trap, or rook at ſpan-farthing, 
fits him for civil converſation of buſineſs, I 
do not ſee. And what qualities are ordina- 
rily to be got from ſuch a troop of play · fel · 
lows as ſchools uſually affemble together from 
parents of all kinds, that a father ſhould fo- 
much covet, is hard to divine. I am ſure, he 
who is able to be at the charge of a tutor at 
home, may there give his ſon a more genteel. 
carriage, more manly thoughts, and a ſenſe 
of what is worthy and becoming, with a great- 
er proficiency in learning into the bargain, 
and ripen him up ſooner into a man, than any 
at ſchool can do. Not that I blame the ſchool- 
maſter in this, or think it to be laid to his: 
charge. The difference is great between two 
or three pupils in the ſame houſe, and: three 
or four ſcore boys. lodged up and dowa :: 
for, let the maſter's induſtry and ſkill. be ne- 
ver ſo great, it is impoſſible he ſhould have 
ty or an hundred ſcholars under his eye, a- 
ry ny 
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ny longer than they are in the ſchool toge 
ther: nor can it be expected, that he ſſio ul 
inſtruct them ſucceſsfully in any thing but! 
their books; the forming of their minds and 
manners requiring a conſtant attention, and 
particular application to every ſingle boy, 
which is impoſſible i in a numerous flock, ad m 
would be wholly in vain (could he have tine be 
to ſtudy and correct every one's particular N 
defects, and wrong inclinations) when the WW ct 
lad was to be left to himſelf, or the prevail ly 
iog infection of his fellows, the greateſt . be 


of the four and twenty hours. „ in 


hut fathers, obſerving that fortune. is 6 th 
ten moſt ſucceſsfully courted by bold and buſtl- Wi as 
ing men, are glad to fee their ſons pert and b 
forward betimes; take it for an happy omen, 

that they will be thriving men, and look on p 
the tricks they play their ſchool-fellows, ot tt 


learn from them, as a proficiency in the art of 
living, and making their way through the 
world. But I muſt take the liberty to ſay, 
that he that lays the foundation of his ſon's 
fort une in virtue and good breeding, takes the 
only ſure and warrantable way. And tis 
not the waggeries or cheats practiſed amongſt 
ſchool- boys, *tis not their roughneſs one to 
another, nor the well laid plots of robbing an 
orchard together, that make an able man; 
| but the principles of juſtice, generoſity. and 
Gobriety, joined with obſervation and indu- 
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Airy, qualities which I judge ſchool-boys do 
not learn much of one another. And if a 
young gentlemen bred. at home be not taught 
more of them than he could learn at ſchool, 
bis father has made a very ill choice of a 
tutor. . Take a boy from the top of a gram» 
mar-ſchool, and one of the ſame age bred as 
be ſhould be in his father's family, and bring 
them into good company together, and then 
ſee which of the two will have the more man- 
ly carriage, and addreſs himſelf with the more 
becoming aſſurance to ſtrangers. Here I 
imagine the ſchool- boy's confidence will ei- 
ther fail or diſcredit him; and if it be ſuch 
as fits him only for the converſation of boys, 
he were better to. be without it. 

Vice, if we may believe the general. com- 
plaint, ripens fo faſt now-a-days, and runs up 
to ſeed ſo early in young people, that it is im- 
poſſible to keep à lad from the ſpreading con- 
tagion, if you will venture him abroad in the 
herd, and truſt to chance or his own inclina- 
tion for the choice of his company at ſchool. 
By what fate vice has fo thriven amongſt 
us theſe years paſt, and by what hand it has 
been nurſed up into ſo uncontrouled a domi- 
nion, I ſhall leave to others to enquire. I wiſh 
that thoſe who complain of the great decay 
of chriſtian piety and virtue every where, 
and of learning and acquired improvements 


in the gentry of this generation, would con- 
" | ſider | 
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der how to retrieve them in the next. This 
IT am ſure, that if the foundation of it be ng 
hid in the education and principling of ti 
youth, all other endeavours will be in vain, 
And if the innocence, ſobriety, and induſtry; 
of thoſe who are coming up, be not take 
cãre of, and preferved, *twill be ridiculous ts 
expect, that thoſe who are to ſucceed next on 
the ſtage, ſhould abound in that virtue, abil 
ty and learning, which has hitherto made 
England confiderable in the world. I wu 
going to add courage too, though it has been 
looked on as the natural inheritance of Eng 
liſhmen. What has been talked of ſome lat 
actions at fea, of a kind unknown to our at» 
ceſtors, gives me occaſion to ſay, that dv 
bauchery finks the courage of men; and when 
diſſoluteneſs has eaten out the ſenſe of true 
honour, | bravery ſeldom ftays long after it. 
And I think it impoſſible to find au inſtance 
of any nation, however renowned for their 
valour, who ever kept their credit in arms, 
or made themſelves redoubtable among their 
neighbours, after corruption had once broke 
through and _diffolved their reſtraint of dil 
cipline, and vice was grown to ſuch an head, 
that it durſt ſhew itſelf bare-faced, without be- 
ing out of countenance. 
>Tis virtue then, direct virtue, 


Firtue.. which is the hard and valuable part 
£ to be aimed at in education, and not 


Of EDuUcarT To x. 8 
forward pertneſs, or any little arts of fhift-, 
| g. all other conſiderations and accompliſh- 
nents ſhould give way and be poſtponed to 
his. This is the ſolid and ſubſtantial good 
hich tutors ſhould not only read lectures, 
nd talk of, but the labour and art of edu» 
tion ſhould furnith the mind with, and faſten - 
here, and never ceaſe till the young man had 
true reliſh of it, and placed his ſtrength, 
is glory, and his pleaſure in it. 

The more this advances, the ea» 
er way will be made for all other Company. 
accompliſhments in their turns; 
for he that is brought to ſubmit to virtue, will 
not be refractory, or reſty, in any thing that 


prefer breeding of a young gentleman at 
bome in his father's ſiglit, under à good 
governor, as much the beſt and ſafeſt way 
to this great and main end of education when 
it can be had, and is ordered as it ſnould be. 
Gentlemen's houſes are ſeldom without va- 
* WY ricty of company: they ſhould uſe their ſons. 


engage them in converſation with men of 
parts and breeding, as ſoon as they are capa- 
„ue of it. And why thoſe who live 1a the 
country ſhould not take them with them, when 
bey make viſits of civility to their neigh- 
9 bours, I know not. This I am ſure, -a fa- 
ther that breeds his ſon at home, has the 
opportunity 
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becomes him. And therefore I cannot but 


to all the ſtrange faces that come there, and 
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company, and there give him what encou - 


' ſort of people, than is poſſible to be done + 


conveniencies; only I think it the worſt fort | 


be ways found out to avoid the inconvent- 


great the influence of company is, and how 


75 wicape- vou, which you would have paſs for a 
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opportunity to have him more in his owa 


ragement he thinks fit, and can keep him bet. 
ter from the taivt of ſervants,” and the meaner 


broad. But what ſhall be reſolved in the caſe, 
muſt in great meaſure be left to the parents, 
to be determined by their circumſtances and 


mW 2» th 2 


of good huſbandry, for a father not to ſtrain 
himſelf a little for his ſon's breeding; ; which, 
let his condition be what it will, is the beſt 
portion he can leave him. But if, after all, 
it ſhall be thought by ſome, that the breed- 
ing at home has too little company, and that 
at ordinary ſchools, not ſuch as it ſhould be 
for a young gentleman, I think there might 


encies on the one ſide. and the other. 
5 71. Having under conſideration how 


\ 
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prone we are all, eſpecially children, to imi- 
tation ; I muſt here take the liberty to mind 
parents of this one thing, viz. That he that 
will have his ſon have a reſpect for him, and 
his orders, muſt himſelf have a great reve- 
rence for his ſon. Maxima de- 
Example. betur Pueris reverentia. You mult , 
do nothing before him, which you 
would. not have him imitate, If any thing 
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gult in him, he will be ſure to ſhelter him - 
ſelf under your example, and ſhelter himſelf © _ 
ſo, as that it will not be eaſy to come at him, gt | 
to correct it in him the right way. If you : 
puniſh him for what he ſecs you practiſe your- 
ſelf, he will not think that ſeverity to proceed 
from kindneſs in you, and carefulneſs to amend- 
a fault in him; but will be apt to interpret 
it, the pee viſhneſs and arbitrary imperiouſneſs | 
of a father, who, without any ground for it, a4 
would deny bis ſon the liberty and pleaſures | 
he takes himſelf, Or if you aſſume to your- 
ſelf the liberty you have taken, as a privilege 
belonging to riper years, to which a child 
muſt not aſpire, you do but add new force 
to your example, and recommend the action 
the more powerfully to him. For you muſt 
always remember that children affect to be 
men earlier than is thought; and they love 
breeches, not for their cut or eaſe, but be- 
cauſe the having them is a mark or ſtep to- 
wards manhood. What I ſay of the father's 
carriaze before his children, muſt extend it- 
ſelf to al thoſe who have any authority over 
them, or for whom he would have them have 
any relpect. 
$ 72. But, to return to the bu- 
lineſs of rewards and puniſhments. Puniſb- 
All the actions of childiſnneſs, and ment. 
unfaſhignable carriage, and whatever | 
8 0 and. age vin of itſelf be ſure to reform, 
| | being 
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being (as I have ſaid) exempt from the diſci. 
pline of the rod, there will not be ſo much 
need of beating children, as is generally made 
uſe of. To which if we add learning to read, 
write, dance, foreign language, &c. as under 
the ſame privilege, there will be but very 
rarely an occaſion for blows or force in an in- 
genious education. The right way to teach 
them thoſe things, is, to give them a liking 
and inclination to what you propoſe to them 
to be learned, and that will engage their in- 
duſtry and application. This I think no hard 
matter to do, if children be handled as they 5 
ſhould be, and the rewards and puniſhments | 
above-mentioned be carefnlly applied, and 
with them theſe few rules obſerved in the me- | 
thod of inſtructing them. 

| 573. 1. None of the things they 
Tack. are to learn, ſhould ever be made. a 

burden to them, or impoſed on them 

as a talk, Whatever is ſo propoſed, preſent: 

ly becomes irkſome; the mind takes an aver- 
ſton to it, though before it were a thing of 

delight or indifference. Let a child be or- 
dered to whip his top at a certain time eve- 

E. day, whether he has or has not a mind to 

it; let this be but required of him as a duty, 
wuerein he muſt ſpend ſo many hours morn- 

' Ing and afternoon, and ſee whether he will 

-not foon be weary of any play at this rate. 


It is not fo with e men? What they do 
2 chearfully 
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chearfully of themſelves, do they not preſently 
wick of, and can no more endure, as ſoon 
2s they find it is expected of them as a duty ? 


Children have as much a mind to ſhew that 


they are free, that their own good actions, 
come from themſelves, that they are abſolute 
and independent, as any of the proudeſt of 
you, grown men; think of them as you 
pleaſe. : 
674. 2. As a conſequence of 

this, they ſhould ſeldom be put Diſpy/ition. 
about doing even thoſe things you 

have got an inclination in them to, but when 
they have a mind and diſpolition to it. He 
that loves reading, writing, muſick, &'c. finds 
yet in himſelf certain ſeaſons wherein thoſe 
thiogs have no reliſh to him; and if at that 
time he forces himſelf to it, he only pothers 
and wearies himſelf to no purpoſe. So it 1s 
with children, This change of temper 
ſhould! be carefully obſerved in them, and the 
favourable ſeaſons of aptitude and inclination 
be heedfully laid hold of. And if they are 
not often. enough forward of themſelves, a 
good diſpoſition ſhould 'be talked into them, 
before they be ſet upon any thing. This 1 
think no hard matter for à diſcreet” tutor to 
do, who has ſtudied his pupil's temper, and 


will be at a little pains to fill his head with 
ſuitable ideas, ſuch as may make him ia love 
with the preſent buſineſs. By this means a 
0 E great 
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great did of time and tiring would be ſaved; 
for a child will learn three times as much 
when he is in tune, as he will with double 
the time and pains when he goes aukwardly, 
or is dragged unwillingly to it. If this were 
minded as it ſhould, children might be per- 
mitted to weary themſelves with play, and yet 
have time enough to learn what is ſuited to 
the capacity of each age. But no ſuch thiug 
is conſidered in the ordinary way of educati- 
on; nor can it well be, The rough diſcipline 
of the rod is built upon other principles, has 
no attraction in it, regards not what humour 
children are in, nor looks after favourable 
ſeaſons of inclination. And indeed it would 
be ridiculous, when compulſion and blows 
have raiſed an averſion in a child to his taſk, 
to expect he ſhould freely of his own accord 
leave his play, and with pleaſure court the 
occaſions of learning; whereas, were mat- 
ters ordered right, learning-any thing they 
ſhould be taught, might be made as much a re- 
creation to their play, as their play is to their 
learning. The paios are equal on both 4ides 


Nor is it that which troubles them; for they k 
love to be buſy, and the change and variety 0 
is that which naturally delights them., The 5 
only odds is, in that which we call play, they 1 
act at liberty, and employ their pains (where - a 


ol you may obſerve. them never ſparing) free 


ly ; but what they an are to learn, is forced up- 
| on 
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en them, they are called, compelled, and driv- 


en to it. This is that, that at firſt entrance 
balks and cools them; they want their liber- 
ty. Get them but to aſk their tutor to teach 
them, as they do often their play - fellows, in- 
ſtead of his calling upon them to learn, and 
they being ſatisfied that they act as freely in 
this, as they do in other things, they will go 
on with as much pleaſure in it, and it will not 
differ from their other ſports and play. By 
theſe ways, carefully purſued, a child may be 
brought to deſire to be taught any thing you 
have a mind he ſhould learn. The hardeſt 
part, I confeſs, is with the firſt or eldeſt ; but 


when once he is ſet right, it is eaſy by him to 
-lead the reſt whether one will. 


5 75. Though it be paſt doubt, that the fit- 
teſt time for children, to leara any thing, is 
when their minds are in tune, and well dil- 
poled to it; when neither flagging of ſpitit, 


nor intenſeneſs of thought upon ſomethiag 


elle, makes them aukward and averſe; yet 
two things are to be taken care of, 1. That 
theſe ſeaſons either not being warily obſer» 
ved, andlaid hold on, as often as they return, 
or elſe not returning as often as they ſhould, 
the improvement of the child be not there» 
by neglected, and ſo he be let grow into an 
habitual idleneſs, and confirmed in this indi- 
poſition. 2. That though other things are 
ill learned, when the mind is either indiſpoſ- 

oh ed, 
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ed, or otherwiſe taken up; yet it is of great mo- 
ment, and worth our endeavours, to teach the 
mind to get the maſtery over itſelf, and to be 
able, upon choice, to take itſelf off from the 
hot purſuit of one thing, and ſet itſelf upon 
another with facility and delight, or at any 
time to ſhake off its {fluggiſhneſs, and vigo- 
rouſly employ itſelf about what reaſon, or the 


advice of another ſhall direct. This is to be 


done in children, by trying them ſometimes, 
when they are by lazineſs unbent, or by avoca- 
tion bent another way, and endeavouring to 


make them buckle to the thing propoſed, If 


by this means the mind can get an habitual 
Ccominion over itſelf, lay by ideas or buſi neſi 


as occaſion requires, and betake itſelf to new 


and leſs acceptable employments, without re- 
luctancy or diſcompoſure, it will be an ad- 
vantage of more conſequence than Latin or 
Logick, or moſt of thoſe things children are 
uſually required to learn. 
5 76. Children being more active 
cumpulſion. and buſy in that age, than in any 
other part of their life, and being 
indifferent to any thing they can do, ſo they 
may be but doing, Daneing and Scotch -hoppers 
would be the ſame thing to them, were the 
encouragements and diſcouragements equal. 
But to things we would have them learn, the 
great and only diſcouragement I can obſerve, 


is, that they are called to it, tis made their bu- 
ſineſs, 
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ſineſs, they are teazed and chid about it, and 
do it with trembling and apprehenſion; or, 
when they come willingly to it, are kept too 


long at it till they are quite tired: all which 


entrenches too much 6n that natural freedom 
they extremely affect. And it is that liberty 
alone which gives the true reliſh and delight 
to their ordinary play games. Turn the 
tables, and you will find they will ſoon change 
their application; eſpecially if they ſee the 
examples of others, whom they eſteem and think 
above themſelves. And if the things which 
they obſerve others to do, be ordered ſo, that 
they inſinuate themſelves into them, as the 
privilege of an age or condition above theirs; 
then ambition, and the deſire ſtill to get for- 
ward and higher, and to be like thoſe above 


them, will ſet them on work, and make them 


go on with vigour and pleaſure; pleaſure, in 
what they have begun by their own deſire, in 
which way the enjoyment of their dearly be- 
loved freedom will be no ſmall encourage- 
ment to them, To all which, if there be ad- 
ded the ſatisfaction of credit and reputation, 
| am apt to think there will need no other 
ſpur to excite their application and aſſidui- 
ty, as much as is neceſſary. I confeſs, their 
needs patience and ſkill, gentleneſs and at- 


tention, and a prudent conduct to attain this 


at firſt, But why have you a tutor, if there 
deeded no pains ? But when this is once eſta- 
E 3 5 bliſhed 
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bliſhed, all the reſt will follow, more eaſily than 
in any more ſevere and imperious diſeipline. 
And I think it no hard matter to gain this 
point; I am ſure it will not be, where chil- 
dren have no ill example ſet before them, 
The great danger therefore, I apprehend, 
is only from ſervants, and other ii]-ordered 
children, or ſuch other vicious or fooliſh peo. 
ple, who ſpoil children both by the ill pat- 
tern they ſet before them in their own ill man- 
ners, and by giving them together the two 
things they ſhould never have at onee; l 
mean vicious pleaſures and commendation. 
5 77. As children ſhould very 
Chiding. ſeldom be corrected by blows, ſo I 
think frequent and eſpecially paſſi - 
cnate chiding of almoſt as ill conſequence. 
It Ieflens the authority of the parents, and the 
reſpe of the child; for 1 bid you ſtill re- 
member, the diftioguiſhing early betwixt pal- 
ſion and reaſon: and as they cannot but have 
a reverence for what comes from the latter, 
ſo they quickly grow into à contempt of the 
former; or if it cauſes a preſent terror, yet 
it ſoon wears off, and natural inclination will 
eaſily learn to flight ſuch ſcare crows which 
make a noiſe, but are not animated by rea- 
ſon. Children being to be refiraived by the 
parents only in vicious (which, in their tender 
years, are only a few) things, a look or 


nod only ought to correct them, when 0 
0 
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do amiſs; or, if words are ſometimes to be 
uſed, they ought to be grave, kind, and ſober, 
zepreſenting the ill or unbecomingnels of the 
faults, rather than an haſty rating of the child 
for it; which makes him not ſuſſiciently di- 
ſtinguiſh, whether your diſlike be no more di- 
tected to him, than his fault. Paſſionate 
chiding uſually carries rough and ill language 


with it, which has this farther ill effect, that 
it teaches aod juſtifies it 1a children: and the 


names that their parents or preceptors give 
them, they will not be aſhamed or backward 
to beſtow on others, having ſo good. authori- 
ty for the uſe of them. 

678. IL foreſee here it will be 
objected to me, What then? will Ob/tinacy. 
you bave children never beaten 
nor chid for any fault? This will be to let 
looſe the reins to all kind of diforder. Not 
fo much as is imagined, if a right courſe has 
been taken in the firſt ſeaſoning of their mind, 
and implanting that awe of the parents a- 
bove-mentioned,. For beating, by conſtaat 
obſervation, is found to dv little good, where 
the ſmart of it isallthe punithment that is feared 
or felt ia it; for. the iufluence of that quick- 
ly wears out with the memory of it. But yet 


there is one, and but one fault, for which, I 


think, children ſhould be beaten ; and. that is, 
obſtinacy or rebellion. And in this too, 1 


would. have it ordered fo, if it can be, that the 
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ſhame of the whipping, and not the pain, ſhould 


be the greateſt part of the puniſhment. Shame 
of doing amiſs, and deſerving chaſtiſement, 
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is the only true reſtraint belonging to virtue, 


The ſmart of the rod, if ſhame accompa- 


nies it not, ſoon ceafes, and is forgotten, 
and will quickly by uſe loſe its terror. I 
have known the children of a perſon of 
quality kept in awe by the fear. of having 
their ſhoes pulled off, as much as others by 
apprebenſions of a rod hanging over them. 
Some ſuch puniſhment I think better than 
beating ; for it is ſhame of the fault and the 
diſgrace that attends it, that they ſhould ſtand 
in fear of, rather than pain, if you would 
have them have a temper truly ingenuous. 
But ſtubborneſs, and an obſtinate diſobedi. 


- ence, muſt be maſtered with force and blows ; 


for this there is no other remedy, What» 
ever particular action you bid him do, or-for- 
bear, you muſt be ſure to ſee yourſelf obey- 
ed; no quarter in this caſe, no reſiſtance: 
for when once it comes to be a trial of ſkill, 


a a conteſt for maſtery betwixt you, as it is, if 


you command, and herefuſes, you. muſt be ſure 


to carry it, whatever blows it coſts, if a nod 


or words will not prevail; unleſs, for ever af- 
ter, you intend to live in obedience to your 
on. A prudent and kind mother of my ac- 


quaintance was on ſuch an occaſion, forced 


to whip her little daughter, at her firſt com. 
| f | ing 
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mg home from nurſe, eight times ſucceſſive- 
ly the ſame morning, before ſhe could maſter 
her ſtubborneſs, and obtain a compliance in 
a very caſy aud indifferent matter. If ſhe had 
left off ſooner, aud ſtopped- at the ſeventh 
whipping, ſhe had ſpoiled the child for ever, 
and by her unprevailing blows only confirm- 
ed her refractorineſs, very hardly afterwards 
to be cured ; but wiſely perſiſting till ſhe had 
bent her mind, and ſuppled her will, the only 
end of correction and chaſtiſement, ſhe eſta» 
bliſhed her authority thorougly in the very 
firſt occaſion, and bad ever after a very rea- 
dy compliance and obedience in all things 
from her daughter; for, as this was the firſt 
time, ſo I think it was the laſt too ſhe ever 
ſtruck her. 

The pain of the rod, the ſirſt occaſion that 
requires it, continued and increaſed, without 
leaving off till it has thoroughly prevailed, 
ſhould firſt bend the mind, and ſettle the 
parent's authority ; and then gravity, mix- 
ed with kindneſs, ſhould for ever after keep 
it. 

This, if well reflected on, would make peo- 
ple more wary in the uſe of the rod and the 
cudgel, and keep them from being ſo apt to 
think beating the ſafe and univerſal remedy 
to be applied at random on all occaſions. This 
is certain, however, if it does no good, it does 

great harm; if it reaches not the mind, and 
Yo E 5 | makes 
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makes not the will ſupple, it hardens the of. 
fender; and whatever pain he has ſuffered for 
it, it does but endear him to his beloved ſtub- 


dorneſs, which has got him this time the vic- 


tory, and prepares him to conteſt, and hope, 
for it for the future. Thus I doubt not, but 
by ill-ordered correction, many have been 
taught to be obſtinate and refractory, who o- 
therwiſe would have been very pliant and trac- 
table, For if you puniſh a child ſo, as if it 


were only to revenge the paſt fault, which 


has raiſed your choler, what operation can 


this have upon his mind, which is the part to 


be amended? If there were no ſturdy hu- 


mour, or wilfulneſs, mixed with his fault, 
there was nothing in it that required the ſe- 


verity of blows. A kind or grave admoni- 
tion is enough to remedy the flips of frailty, 
forgetfulneſs, or inadvertency, and 1s as much 
as they will ſtand in need of: But if there 


were a perverſeneſs in the will, if it were a 


deſigned, reſolved diſobedience, the puniſh- 
ment is not to be meaſured by the greatneſs 
or ſmallneſs of the matter wherein it appear- 
ed, but by the oppoſition it carries, and lands 
in, to that reſpe& and . ſubmiſſion is due to 
the father's orders; which muſt always be 
rigorouſly exacted, and the blows by pauſes 
laid on, till they reach the mind, and you per- 
ceive the ſigus of a true ſorrow, thame, and 
purpoſe of obedience. 
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This, I confeſs, requires ſomething more 
than ſetting children a taſk, and whipping 
them without any more to do, if it be not 
done, and done to our fancy. This requires 
care, attention, obſervation, and a nice ſtudy 
of children's tempers, and weighing their faults 
well, before we come to this fort of puniſh - 
ment. - But is not that better, than alwaysto 
have the rod in band, as the anly inſtrumeat 
of government ? And by frequent uſe of it on 
all occaſions, miſapply and render ineflicaci- 
ous this laſt and uſeful remedy, where there 
is need of it. For what elſe can be expected, 
when it is promiſcuouſly uſed upon every lit- 
tle flip? When a miſtake in concordance or a 
wrong polition in verſe, ſhall have the ſeverity 
of the laſh, in a well tempered and induſtrious 
lad, as ſurely as a wilful crime; in an obſti- 


nate and perverſe offender 3 how. can ſuch a 


way of correction be expected to do good on 
the mind, and ſet that right?. Which is the 
only thing to be looked after; and when ſet 
right, brings all the reſt that. you. can deſire a 
long with it. 

$ 79. Where a wrong bent of the will wants 
not amendment, there can be no need of blows. 


All other faults, where the mind is rightly 


diſpoſed, and refuſes not the government and 
authority of the father or tutor, are but 


| miſtakes, and may be often overlooked ;. or 


— they are taken notice of, need no other 
E 6. but 
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but the gentle remedies of advice, direction, 
and reproof, till the repeated and wilful ne- 
glect of thoſe, ſhews the fault to be in the 
mind, and that a manifeſt perverſeneſs of the 
will lies at the root of their diſobedience. 
But whenever obſtinacy, which is an open de- 
hance appears that cannot be winked at, or 
neglected, but muſt, in the firſt inſtance be 
ſubdued and maſtered; only care muſt be had, 
that we miſtake not, and we muſt be ſure it is 
obſtinacy, and nothing elſe. 
| * go. But ſince the occaſions of puniſhment, 
eſpecially beating, are as much to be avoided 
as may be, I think it ſhould not be often brought 
to this point, If the awe I ſpoke of be once 
got, a look will be ſufficient in moſt caſes, 
Nor indeed ſhould the ſame carriage, ſeriouſ- 
neſs, or application be expected from young 
children, as from thoſe of riper growth, 
They muſt be permitted, as I ſaid, the fool- 
iſh ard childiſh actions ſuitable to their years, 
without taking notice of them. Inadverten- 
cy, careleſneſs, and gaiety, is the, character 
of that age. I think the ſeverity I ſpoke of 
is to extend itſelf to ſuch unſeaſonable re- 
ſtraints. Nor is that haſtily to be interpreted 
' obſtinacy or wilſulneſs, which is the natural 
product of their age or temper. la ſuch 
miſcarriages they are to be aſſiſted, and help- 
ed towards an amendment, as weak people 
uv der a natural infirmity; which, * 
8 they 
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they are warned of, yet every: relapſe mult 
not be counted a perfect neglect, and they 
preſently treated as obſtinate. Faults of frail- 
ty, as they ſhould never be neglected, or let 
paſs without miuding; ſo, unleſs the will mix 
with them, they ſhould never be exaggerated, 
or very ſharply reproved; but with a gentle 
hand ſet right, as time and age permit. By 
this means, children will come to ſee what 


*tis in any miſcarriage that is chiefly offenſive, 


and ſo learn to avoid it. This will encourage: 
them to keep their wills right; which is the great 
buſineſs, when they find that it preſerves them. 
from any great diſpleaſure, and that in all 


their other failings they meet with the kind 


concern and help, rather than the anger 
and paſhonate reproaches of their tutor and 
parents. Keep them from vice and vicious 
diſpoſitions, and ſuch a kind of behaviour in 


general will. come with every degree of their 


age, as is ſuitable to that age, and the com- 
pany they ordinarily converſe with ; and as 
they grow in years, they will grow in atten» 
tion and application. But that your words 
may always carry weight and authority with 
them, if it ſhall happen, upon any occaſion, 
that you bid him leave off the doing of any, 
even childiſh things, you muſt be ſure to car- 
ry the point, and not let him have the maſte- 
ry. But yet, I ſay, I would have the father 
ſeldom interpoſe his authority and eommand 
| | in 
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in theſe caſes, or in any other, but ſuch as 
| Have a tendency to vicious habits. I: think 
there are better ways of prevailing with them: 
and a gentle perſuaſion in reaſoning, (when 
the firſt point of ſubmiſſion to your will is 
got) will moſt times do much better. | 
| $- 81, It will perbaps be won« 
Reaſoning. dered that |: mention reaſoning 
with children; and yet I cannot 
but think that the tiue way of dealing with 
them. They underſtand it as-early. as they 
do language; and, if .miſ-obſerve not, they 
love to be treated as rational creatures, ſooner. 
than is imagined. is a pride ſhould be 
cheriſhed in them, and, as much as can be;. 
made the greateſt. inſtrument to. turn them 
by. 

But when F talk of reaſoning, Ido not in- 
tend any other, but ſuch as is ſuited to the 
child's capacity and apprehenſion. No body 
can think a boy of three or ſeven years old 
ſhould be argued with, as a grown man, Long 
diſcourſes, and philoſophical reaſonings, at 
beſt, amaze, and confound,.but do not inſtruct 
children. When I ſay, therefore, that they 
muſt be treated as rational creatures, I mean, 
that you ſhould make them ſenſible, by. the 
mildneſs of your carriage, and the compoſure 
even in your correction of them, that what 
you do is reaſonable in you, and uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary for them; and that it is not out of Ca- 

. prichio, 
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prichio, paſſion or fancy, that you command 
or forbid them any thing. This they are ca- 
pable of underſtanding z. and: there is no vir - 
tue they ſhould be excited toy nor fault they 
ſhould: be kept from, which I do not think they 
may be convinced of; but it muſt be by ſuch 
reaſons as their age and underſtanding are 
capable of, and: thofe propofed always in very 
few and plain words. The foundations on 
which ſeveral duties are built, and the foun- 
tains of right and wrong from which they 
ſpring, are not perhaps eaſily to be let into the 
minds of grown men, not uſed to abſtract their 
thoughts from common received opinions, 
Much leſs are children capable of reaſonings 
from remote principles. They cannot conceive 
the force of long deductions. The reaſons 

that move them, muſt be obvious, and level to 
their thoughts, and ſuch as may (if I may fo 
ſay) be felt, and touched. But yet, if their 
age, temper, and inclination be conſidered, 
there will never want ſuch motives, as may be 
ſufficient to convince them. If there be no 
other more particular, yet thefe will always 
be intelligible, and of force to deter them from 
any fault, fit to be taken notice of in them, 
- (viz. ) That it will be a diſcredit and diſgrace 
to them, and diſpleaſe you. 

§ 82. But of all the ways where» 

by children are to be inſtructed, Examples. 
and their manners formed, the 


plaineſt, 


9 
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plaineſt, eaſieſt, and moſt efficacious, is, to ſet a 
before kheir eyes the examples, of thoſe 
things you would have them do, or avoid; e 
which, when they are pointed out to them, in K 
the practice of perſons within their knowledge, e 
with ſome reflexions on their beauty and un- 0 
becomingneſs, are of more force to draw or 0 
deter their imitation, than any diſcourſes, * 
which can be made to them. Virtues and vices. b. 
can by no words be fo plainly ſet before their it 
- underſtandings, as the actions of other men m 
will ſhew them, when you direct their obſer- ju 
vation, and bid them view this or that good fo 
or bad quality in their practice, And the * 
beauty or uncomelineſs of many things, in we 
good and ill breeding, will be better learnt, ¶ ec 
and make deeper impreſſions on them, in the * 
examples of others, than from any rules or ha 
inſtructions that can be given about them. ha 
This is a method to be uſed, not only whilſt if 
they are young, but to be continued even as long th 
as they ſhall be under another's tuition or con- 6 
duct; nay, I know not whether it be not the p3 
beſt way to be uſed by a father, as long as he by 
ſhould think fit, on any occaſion, to reform * 
any thing he wiſhes mended in his ſon; no- 8 
thing ſinking ſo gently, and ſo deep, iato * 
men's minds, as example, And what ill WF + 
they either overlook or indulge in them- vr 


ſelves, they cannot but diſlike, and be a- 
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ſhamed of, when it is ſet before them in ano» 
ther. 
§ 83, It may be doubted, con- 
cerning whipping, when as the Whipping, 
laſt remedy, it comes to be ne- 
cellary ; at which times, and by whom it 
ſhould be done: whether preſently upon the 
committing the fault, whilſt it is yet freſh and 
hot; and whether parents themſelves ſhould. 
beat-their children. As to- the firſt, I think 
it ſhould not be done preſently, leſt paſſion 
miogle with it; and ſe, though it exceed the 
juſt proportion, yet it loſes of its due weight: 
for even children diſcern when we do things 
io paſſion, But, as I ſaid before, that has moſt 
weight with them, that appears ſedately to 
come from their parent's reaſon; and tliey- 
are not without this diſtinction. Next, if you. 
have any diſcreet ſervant capable of it, and 
has- the place of governing your child, (for 
if you have a tutor, there is no doubt) 1. 
think it is beſt the ſmart ſhould come imme- 
diately from another's hand, though by the. 
parent's order, who ſhould ſee it done; where» 
by the pareat's authority will be preſerved, 
and the child's averſion, for the pain it: ſuf - 
fers, rather to be turned on the perſon that 
immediately inflicts. For I would have a fa- 
ther ſeldom flrike his child, but upon very 
urgent neceſlity, and as the —_ remedy z 
i 2 
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and then perhaps it will be fit to do it ſo, that 
the child ſhould not quickly forget it. 

$ 84. But, as I faid before, beating is the 
worſt, and therefore the laſt means to be uſ- 
ed in the correction of children, and that on- 
ly in caſes of extremity, after all gentle ways 
have been tried, and proved unſucceſsful ; 
which, if well obſerved, there will be very ſel- 
dom any need of blows. For, it not being 


to be imagined, that a child will often, if ever, 
_-- diſpute his father's prefent command in any 


particular inſtance, and the father not inter- 
poſing his abſolute authority, ia peremptory 
rules, concerning either childiſh. or indiffereat 
actions, wherein his fon ts to have his liber - 
ty, or concerning his learning or improve - 
ment, wherein there is no compulſion to be 
uled : there remains only the prohibition of 
ſome vicious actions, wherein a child is capa- 
ble of obſlinacy, and conſequently. can deſerve 
beating; and ſo there. will be but very few 


occaſions of that diſcipline to be uſed by any 


one, who conſiders well, and orders his child's 
education as it ſhould be. For the firſt ſeven 
years, what vices can a child be guilty of, but 
lying, or ſome ill natured tricks; the repeat- 
ed commiſſion whereof, after his father's. di- 
rect command againſt, ſhall bring him into 
the condemnation of obſtinacy, and the chaſ- 
tiſement of the. rod? If any vicious inclina- 


tion in him be, in the firſt appearance and 


inſtances 
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inſtances of it, treated as it ſhould be, firſt 
with your wonder, and then, if returning 


- again, a ſecond time diſcountenanced with the 


fevere brow of a father, tutor, and all about 
him, and a treatment ſuttable to the ſtate of 


_ diſcredit before mentioned, and: this continu» 


ed till he be made ſentible and aſhamed of his 
fault, I imagine there will be no need of any 
other correction, nor ever any occaſion to 
come to blows. The neceſſity of: fuch chaf- 
tiſement is uſually the conſequence only of 
former indulgences or neglects: if vicious in- 
clinations were watched from the beginning, 
and the firſt irregularities, which they cauſe, 
corrected by thofe gentler ways, we ſhould 
ſeldom have to do with more than one diſor- 
der at once; which would eaſily ſet right, 
without any ſtir or noiſe, and not require fo 
harſh a diſcipline as beating. Thus one by 
one, as they appeared, they might all be weed- 
ed; out, without any ſigns or memory that e- 
ver they had been there. But welettiog their 
faults (by indulging and humouring our little 
ones) grow. up, till they are ſturdy and nume- 
rous, and the deformity. of them makes us a- 
ſhamed and uneaſy, we are fain to come to 
the plough and the barrow, the ſpade and the 
pick-· ax muſt go deep. to come at the root; 
and all the force, ſkill, and diligence we can 
uſe, is ſcarce enough to cleanſe the vitiated 


&cd plat, overgrown with weeds, and reſtore 


us 
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us the hopes of fruits, to reward our pains 
in its ſeaſon. 

6 85. This courſe, if obſerved, will ſpare 
both father and child the trouble of repeat · 
ed injunctions, and multiplied rules of doing 
and forbearing. For I am of opinion, that 
of theſe actions which tend to vicious habits, 
(which are thoſe alone that a father ſhould 
interpoſe his authority and commands in) 
nose ſhould be forbiden children till they 
are found guilty of them. For ſuch untime- 
ly prohibitions, if they do nothing worſe, do at 
leaſt ſo much towards teaching and allowing 
them, that they ſuppoſe that children may 
be guilty of them, who would poſſibly be fa- 
fer in the ignorance of any ſuch faults. And 
the beſt remedy to ſtop them, is, as I have 
faid, to ſhew wonder and amazement at any 
fuch action, as hath a vicious tendeney, when 
it is firſt taken notice of in a child. For ex- 
ample when he is firſt found in a lie, or any 


Hl-natured trick, the firſt remedy ſhould- 
be, to talk to him of it as a ſtrange monſtrous 


matter, that it cou!d not be imagined he 
would have 4 fo and ſhame him 'out of 
it. 

$ 86. It will be Otis like) objected, chat 
whatſoever I fancy of the tractableneſs of 
children, and the prevalency of thoſe ſofter 
ways of ſhame and commendation ; yet there 
are many WhO will ne ver apply theroſelyes to 


their 
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their books, and to what they ought to learn, 
unleſs they are ſcourged to it. This, I fear, 
is nothing but the language of ordinary ſchools 
and falhion, which have never ſuffered the o- 
ther to be tried as it ſnould be, in places where 
it could be taken notice of. Why, elſe, does 
the learning of Latin and Greek need the rod, 
when French and Italian need it not? Chil- 
dren learn to;dance and fence without whip- 
ping; nay, arithmetick, drawing, &c. they 
apply themſelves well enough to without beat - 
ing: which would make one ſuſpect, that there 
is ſomething ſtrange, unnatural, and diſagree- 
able to that age, in the things required ia 
grammar-ſchools, or in the methods uſed 
there, that children cannot be brought to, 
without the ſeverity of the laſh, and hardly 
with that too; or elſe, that it is a miſtake, 
that thoſe tongues could not be taught them 
without beating. £ Op 
$ 87. But let us ſuppoſe ſomeſo negligent or 
idle, that they will not be brought to learn by 
the gentle ways propoſed, for we mult grant, 
that there will be children found of all tem- 
pers; yet it does not thence follow, that the 
rough diſcipline of the cudgel is to be uſed 
at all, Nor can any one be concluded unma- 
nageable by the milder methods. of govern- 
ment, till they have been thoroughly tried upon 
him, and it they will not prevail with him to 
ule his endeavours, and do what is in his pow- 
er 
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er to do, we make no excuſes for the obfli - 
nate. Blows are the proper remedies for 
thoſe ; but blows laid on in a way different 
from the ordinary. He that wilfully neglects 
his book, and ſtubbornly refufes any thing 
he can do, required of him by his father, 
expreſſing himſelf in a poſitive ſerious com- 
mand, ſhould not be corrected with twoor three 
angry laſhes, for not performing his taſk, 
and the ſame puniſhment repeated again and 
again upon every the like default; but when 
it is brought to that paſs, that wilfulneſs eyi- 
dently ſhews itſelf, and makes blows neceſſi- 
ry, I think, the chaſtiſement ſhould be a lit- 
tle more ſedate, and a little more ſevere, and 
the whipping (mingled with admonition be— 
tween) ſo continued till the impreſſions of it 
on the mind were found legible in the face, 
voice, and ſubmiſſion of the child not ſo ſen - 
ſible of the ſmart, as of the fault he has been 
guilty of, and melting in true ſorrow under 
it. If ſuch a correction as this, tried ſome 
few times at fit diſtances, and carried to the 
utmoſt ſeverity, with the viſible diſpleaſure 
of the father all the while, wiil not work the 
effect, turn the mind, and produce a future 
compliance, what can be hoped from blows, 
and to what purpoſe ſhould they be any more 
uſed ? Brating, when you can expect no good 
{rom it will look more like the fury of an en- 


raged enemy, than the good- will of a coin- 
paſſionate 
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paſſionate friend ; and ſuch chaſtiſement carries 
with it only provocation, without any proſpect 
of amendment. If it be any father's misfor» 
tune to have a fon thus perverſe and untracta- 
ble, I know not what more he can do, but. 
pray for him. But l imagine, if a right courſe 
de taken with children from the beginning, 
very few will be found to be ſuch 3 and when 
there are any ſuch inſtances, they are not to 
be the rule for the education of thoſe who 
are better natured, and may be managed with 
better uſage. 

5 88. If a tutor can be got, that, 
thinking himſelf in the father's place, Tutor. 
charged with his care, and reliſhing 
theſe things, will at the beginning apply him- 
ſelf to put them in practice, he will afterwards 
find his work very caſy; and you will, I gueſs, 
have your ſon in a little time a greater pro- 
| ficient in both learning and breeding, than 

perhaps you imagine, But let him by no 
means beat him at any time, without your 
conſent and direction; at leaſt till you have. 
experience of his diſcretion and temper. 
But yet, to keep up his authority with his 
pupil, beſides concealing that he has not the 
power of the rod, you muſt be ſure to uſe 
him with great reſpect yourſelf, and cauſe all 
| your family to do fo too: for you cannot ex- 
| pe&t your on ſhould have any regard for 
| one, whom he ſees you, or his mother, or o- 
F773 thers 
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thers flight. If you think him worthy of con- 
tempt, you have choſen amiſs; and if you ſhew 
any contempt of him, he will hardly eſcape 
it from your ſon: and whenever that happens, 

whatever worth he may have in himſelf, and 
abilities for this employment, they are all Joſt 
to your child, and can afterwards never be 
made uſeful to him. 


6 89. As the fathers example muſt teach 


the child reſpe& for his tutor, ſo the tutor's 


example muſt lead the child into thoſe actions 


he would have him do. Bis practice muſt by 
no means croſs his precepts, unleſs he intend 
to ſet him wrong. It will be to no purpoſe 
for the tutor to talk of the reſtraint of the 
paſſions, whilſt any of his own are let looſe; 
and he will in vain endeavour to reform any vice 
or indecency in his pupil, which he allows in 
himſelf, Ill paterns are ſure to be followed 
more than good rules, and therefore he mult 
always carefully preſerve bim from the in- 
fluence of ill precedents, eſpecially the moſt 
dangerous of all, the examples of the ſer- 
vants ; from whoſe company he is to be kept, 
not by prohibitions, for that will but give 
him an itch after it but by the other ways 1 
nave mentioned. 

. In all on whole buſi · 
Governor. neſs of education, there is no 


thing like to be leſs hearkened 


20, or harder to be well obſerved, than what 
| | I am 


* 
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am now going to ſay; and that is, that chil- 
dren ſhould, from their firſt beginning to talk, 
have ſome diſcreet, ſober, nay, wiſe perſon a- 
bout them, whoſe.care it ſhould be to faſhion 
them right, and keep them from ill, eſpecial- 


ly the infection of bad company. I think this 


provirice requires great ſobriety, temperance, 
tenderneſs, diligence and diſcretion ; quali- 
ties hardly to be found united in perſons that 
are to be had for ordinary ſalaries, nor eaſily 
to be found any where. As tothe charge of 


it, I think it will be the money beſt lüd out, 


that can be, about our children; and therefore, 
though it may be expenſive more than is ordi- 
nary, yet it cannot be thought dear. He that 
at any rate procures his child a good mind, 
well-principled, tempered to virtue and uſe- 
fulneſs, and adorned with civility and good 
breeding, makes a better purchaſe for him, 
than if he had laid out the money for an ad- 
dition of more earth to his former acres. 
Spare it in toys and play-games, in ſilk and 
ribbons, laces, and other uſeleſs expences, 
as much as you pleaſe ; but be not ſparing in 
lo neceſſiry a part as this. is not good 


huſbandry to make his fortune rich, and his 


mind poor. I have often with great ad mira- 
tion ſeen people laviſh it profuſely in tricking 
up their children in fine clothes, lodging and 
feedingthem ſumptuouſly, allowing them more 
than enough of uſeleſs ſervants, and at the 
=: ſune 
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ſame time ſtarved their minds, and not take 
ſufficient care to cover that, which is the moſt 


ſlameful pakedneſs, viz. their natural wrong 


inclinations and ignorance. This!! can look 
on as no other than a ſacrificing to their own 
vanity, it ſhewing more their pride than true 
care of the good of the children; whatſoe- 
ver you employ to the advantage of your ſon's 
mind, wiil ſhew your true kindneſs though 


it be to the leſſening of his eſtate, A wiſe 


and good man can hardly want either the o- 
pinion or reality of being great and happy; 
but he that is foohſh or vicious, can be nei- 
ther great nor happy, what eſtate ſoever you 
leave him: and I aſk you, whether there be 
not men in the world, whom you had rather 
have your ſon be, with five hundred pounds 
per arnum than ſome other you Enow, with 

five thouſand pounds. 
$91, The conſideration of charge ovght 
not therefore to deter thoſe who are able. 
The great difficulty will be where to find a 
proper perſon : for thoſe of ſmall age, parts, 
and virtue, are unfit for this employment, and 
thoſe that have greater, will hardly be got to 
undertake ſuch a charge. You muſt there- 
fore look out early, and enquire every where; 
for the world has people of all forts. And 
I remember, Montaigne ſays in one of his el- 
ſays, That the learned Caſtalio was fain to 
make trenchers at Baſil, to keep himſelf from 
| ſtarving, 
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ſtarving, when his father would have given 
any money for ſuch a tutor for his ſon, and 
Caſtalio have willingly embraced ſuch an 
employment upon very reaſonable terms; but 
this was for want of intelligence. 

(92, If you find it difficult to meet with 
ſuch a tutor as we deſire, you are not to won- 
der. I only can ſay, ſpare no care nor colt 
to get ſuch an one, All things are to be had 
that way: and I dare aſſure you, that if you 
can get a good one, you will never repent the 
charge; but will always have the ſatisfaction 
to think it the money, of all other, the beſt 
laid out. But be ſure take no body upon 
friends, or charity, no, nor upon great com- 
mendations. Nay, if you will do as you ought, 
the reputation of a ſober man, with a good 
ſtock of learning, (which 1s all uſually requir- 
ed in a tutor) will not be enough to ſerve your 
turn. In this choice, be as curious as you 
would be in that of a wife for him ; for you 


muſt not think of trial or changing afterward: 


this will cauſe great inconvenience to you, 
and greater to yaur fon. When I conſider 
the ſcruples and cautions I here lay in your 
way, methinks it looks as if I adviſed you to 
ſomething, which I would have offered at, but 
in effect not done. But he that ſhall conſider 
how much the buſineſs of a tutor, rightly 
employed, lies out of the road, and how re- 
mote it is from the thoughts of many, even 
. of 
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of thoſe who propoſe to themſelves this em- 


ployment, will perhaps be of my mind, that 
one fit to educate and form the mind of a 


 Yourg gentleman, is not every where to be 


found, and that more than ordinary care is to 
be taken' in the choice of him, or clſe you 
may fail of your end. 

$ 93. Ihe character of a ſober man and a 
ſcholar, is, as I have above obſerved, what e- 
very one expects in a tutor. This generally 
is thought enough, and is all that parents com- 
monly look for: but when ſuch an one has 
emptied out into his pupil all the Latin and Lo- 
gick he has brought from the univerſity, will 
that furniture make him a tive gentleman ? 
Or ,can it be expected, that he ſhould be bet- 
ter bred, better ſkilled in the world, better 
principled i in the grounds and foundations of 


«true virtue and generoſity, than his young 


tutor is? 
To form a young gentleman as he ſhould 


be, tis fit his governor ſhould himſelf be well- 
bred, underitanding the ways of. carriage, and 
meaſures of civility in all the variety of per- 
ſons, times ard places, and keep his pupil, as 
much as his age requires, conſtantly to the 
obſervation of them. This is an art not to 


be learnt or taught by books. Nothing can 


give it, but good company and obſervation, 
joiged together. Ihe taylor may make his 


clothes modith, and the dancing-maſter give 
tallion 
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faſhion to his motions; yet neither of theſe, 
though they ſet off well, make a well-bred 
gencleman, No, though he have learning 
to boot, which, if not well managed, makes 
bim more impertinent and intolerable in con- 
verſation. Breeding is that which ſets a gloſs 
upon all his other good qualities, and renders 
them uſeful to him, in procuring him the e- 
ſeem and good-will of all that he comes near, 
without good breeding, his other accompliſh- 
ments make him paſs but for * conceited, 
vain, or fooliſh. 

Courage in an ill-bred man, has the air, 
and eſcapes not the opinion of brutality. 
Learning becomes pedantry; wit, buffoon- 
ry; plainneſs, ruſticity; good nature, fawu- 
ing. And there cannot be a good quality 
in him, which want of breeding will not warp, 
and disfigure to his diſadvantage. Nay, vir- 
tue and parts, though they are allowed their 
due commendation, yet are not enough to pro- 
cure a man a good reception, and make him 
welcome wherever he comes. No body con- 
tents himſelf with rough diamonds, and wears 
them ſo, who would appear with advantage. 
When they are poliſhed and ſet, then they 
give a luſtre. Good qualities are the ſub- 
ſtantial riches of the mind, but *tis good 
breeding ſets. them off, and he that will be 
acceptable, mult give beauty, as well as ſtrength 
to his actions. Solidity, or even uſefulneſs, 
F 3 is 
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is not enough: A graceful way and faſhion 
in every thing, is that which gives the or- 
nament and liking. And in moſt caſes, 
the manner of doing is of more conſequence, 
than the thing done; and upon that depends 
the ſatisfaction M diſguſt wherewith it is re- 
ceived. This therefore, which lies not in the 
putting off the hat, nor making of compli- 
ments, but in a due and free compoſure of 
language, looks, motions, poſture, place, &c. 
ſvited to perſons and occaſions, and can. be 
learned only by habit and uſe, though it be 
above the capacity of children, and little ones 
ſhould not be perplexed about it; yet it ought 
to be begun, and in a good meaſure learned 
by a young gentleman, whilſt he is under a 
tutor, before he comes into the world upon 
his own legs: for then uſually it is too late 
to hope to reform ſeveral habitual indecencies, 
which lie in little things. For the carriage 
is not as it ſhould be, till it is become natural 
in every part, falling, as ſkilful muſician's 
fingers do into harmonious order, without 
care, and without thought. If in conver- 
ſation a man's mind be kept up with a ſolict- 
tous watcbfulneſs about any part of his beha- 
viour, inſtead of being mended by it, it will 
be conſtrained, uneaſy, and ungraceful. 

Beſides, this part is moſt neceſſary to be 
formed by the hands and care of a gover- 


nor; becauſe, though the errors committed 
| in 
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in breeding are the firſt that are taken notice 
of by others, yet they are the laſt that any 
one is told of: Not but that the malice of the 
world is forward enough to tattle of them; 
but it is always out of his hearing, wao ſhould 
make profit of their judgment, and reform 
himſelf by their cenſure. And indeed, this 18 
ſo nice a point to be meddled with, that even 
thoſe who are friends, and with it were mend- 
ed, ſcar ce ever dare mention it, and tell thoſe 
they love, that they are guilty in ſuch or ſuch 
caſes of ill breeding, Errors in other things 
may often with civility be ſhewa another: 
and *tis no breach of good manners or friend- 
ſhip, to ſet him right in other miltakes : bat 
good breeding itſelf allows not a man to touch 
upon this, or to inſinuate to another that he is 
guilty of want of breeding- Such informa» | 
tion can come only from thoſe who have au- 
thority over them; and from them too it comes 
very hardly and harſhly to a grown man; and 
however ſoftened, goes but ill dowa with any 
one, who has lived ever ſolittle in the world. 
Wherefore it is necellary that this part ſhould 
be the governor's principal care, that an ha- 
bitual gracefulneſs and politeneſs in all his 
carriage, may be ſettled in his charge, as 
much as may be, before he goes out of his 
hands; and that he may not need advice in 
this point, when he has neither time nor diſ- 
polition to receive it, nor has any body left to 
F 4 give 
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give it him. The tutor therefore ought, in 
the firſt place, to be well bred: and a young 
gentleman, who gets this one qualification 
from his governor, ſets out with great ad- 
vantage, and will find, that this one accom- 
pliſhment will more open his way to him, get 
lim more friends, and carry him farther in 
the world, than all hard words, or real know 
ledge he has got from the liberal arts, or his 
tutor's learned Encyclopaidia, Not that 


thoſe ſhould be neglected, but by no means 


preferred, or ſuffered to thruſt out the a- 
ther. | 

5 94. Beſides being well-bred, the tutor 
ſhould know the world well: the ways, the 
humours, the follies, the cheats, the faults 
of the age he has fallen into, and particular- 
ly of the country he lives in. Theſe he ſhould 
be able to ſhew to his pupil, as he finds him 
capable; teach him ſkill in men, and their 
manners; pull off the maſk which their ſe- 
veral callings and pretences cover them with, 
and make his pupil diſcera what lies at the 
bottom, under ſuch appearances, that he may 
not, as unexperienced young men are apt to 
do, if they are unwarned, take one thing 
for another, judge by the out fide, and give 
hiniſelf up to ſhew, and the inſinuation of a 
fair carriage, or an obliging application. A 
governor ſhould teach his ſcholar to gueſs 


at, and beware of the deligns of men he hath 
| ta 
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to do with, neither with too much ſuſpicion, 
nor too much confidence ; but, as the young 
man is by nature moſt inclined to either fide, 
rectify him, and bend him the other way. 
He ſhould accuſtom him to make as much as 
is poſſihle, a true judgment of men by thoſe 
marks which ſerve beſt to ſhew what they are, 
and give a proſpect into their inſide ; which 
often ſhews itſelf in little things, eſpecially 
when they are not in parade, and upon their 
guird, He ſhould acquaint him with the true 
ſtate of the world, and diſpoſe him to think 
no man better or worſe, wiſer or foolither, 
than really he is. Thus, by ſafe and iuſeaſi- 
ble degrees, he will piſs from a boy to a 
man; which is the moſt hazirdous ſtep in all 
the whole courſe of life. I'his therefore thould 
be carefully watched, and a young man with 
great diligence handed over it; aud not as 
now uſually is done, be taken from a gover- 
nor's conduct, and all at once thrown into the 
world under his own, not without manifeſt 
dangers of immediate ſpoiling: there beiog 
nothing more frequent, than inſtaaces of the 
great loofeneſs, extravagancy and debauche- 
ry, which young men have run into as ſoon 
as they have been let looſe from a ſevere and 
ſtrict education: which | think may be chiefly 
imputed to their wrong way of breeding, e- 
ſpecially in this part: for having been bred 
up ia a great ignorance of what the world 
+ truly 
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truly is, and finding it a quite other thing, 
when they come into it, that what they were 
taught it ſhould be, and fo imagined it was, 
are eaſily perſuaded, by other kind of tutors, 
which they are ſure to meet with, that the 
Ciſcipline they were kept under, and the lec- 
tures read to them, were but the formalities of 
education, and the reſtraints of childhood; that 
the freedom belonging to men, is to take their 
ſwing in a full enjoy:inent of what was before 
forbidden them. They ſhew the young no- 
vice the world full of fathionable and glitter- 
ing examples of this every where, and he is 
preſently dazzled with them. My young 
maſter failing not to be willing to ſhew him- 
ſelf a man, as much as any of the ſparks of 
his years, lets himſelf looſe to all the icregu- 
larities he finds in the moſt debauched; and 
thus courts credit and manlinefs, in the caſting 
off the modeſiy and ſobriety he has till then 
been kept in; and thinks it brave, at his firſt 

ſetting out, to ſignalize himſelf in running 
counter to all the rules of virtue, which have 
been preached to him by his tutor. 

The ſhewing him the world as really it is 
before he comes wholly into it, is one of the 
beſt means, I think, to prevent this miſchief. 
He ſhould by degrees be informed of the 
vices in faſhion, and warned of the applica- 
tions and deſigns of thoſe who will make it 


their buſineſs to corrupt him. He thould be 
| told 
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told the arts they uſe, and the trains they 
lay; and now and then have ſet before him 
the tragical or ridiculous examples of thoſe 
who are ruining or ruined this way. lhe 
age is not like to want inſtances of this kind; 
which ſhould be made land-marks to him, 
that by the diſgraces, diſeaſes, beggary, and 
ſhame of hopeful young men, thus brought 
to ruin, he may be precautioned, and be made 
ſee, how thoſe join in the contempt and ne- 
gle of them that are undone, who, by pre- 
tences of friendſhip and reſpect, led them 
to it, and help to prey upon them whillt they 
were undoing :: that he may ſee, before he 
buys it by a too dear experience, that thoſe 
who perſuide him not to follow the ſober ad- 
vices he has received from his governors, and 
the counſel of his own reafon, which they 
call being governed by others, do it only, 
that they may have the government of him 
themſelves; and make him believe, he goes 
like a man of himſelf, by his own conduct, 
and for his own pleaſure, when in truth he 
is wholly as a child led by them into thoſe 
vices which beſt ſerve their purpoſes. This 
is a knowledge, which, upon all occaſions, a 
tutor ſhould. endeavour to inſtil, and by all 
methods try to make him comprehend, and 
thoroughly reliſh, 
kao it is often ſaid, that to diſcover to 
a young man the vices of the age, is to teich 
F 6 them 
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them him. That, I confeſs, is à good deal 
ſo, according as it is done; and therefore re- 
quires a diſcreet man of parts, who knows 
the world, and can judge of the temper, in- 
clination and weak ſide of his pupil. This 
farther is to be remembered, that it is not poſ- 
ſible now (as perhaps formerly it was) to keep 
a young gentleman from vice, by a total ig- 
norance of it, unleſs you will all his life mue 
him up in a cloſet, and never let him go into 
company. The longer he is kept thus hood- 
winked, the leſs he will ſee when he comes a- 
broad into open day-light, and be the more 
ex poſed to be a prey to himſelf and others: 
and an old boy, at his firſt appearance, with 
all the gravity of his ivy-buſh about him, is 
ſure to draw on him the eyes and chirping 
of the whole town vollery ; amongſt which, 
there will not be wanting ſome birds of prey, 

that will preſently be on the wing for him, 
The only fence againſt the world is a 
thorough knowledgeof it, into which a young 
gentleman ſhould be entered by degrees, as 
he can bear it; and the earlier the better, ſo 
he be in ſafe and ſkilful hands to guide him. 
The ſcene ſhould be gently opened, and his 
entrance made ſtep by ſtep, and the dan- 
gers pointed out that attend him, from the ſe- 
veral degrees, tempers, deſigus, and clubs 
of men. He ſhould be prepared to be ſhock- 
ed by ſome, and careſſed by others; ny 
who 
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who are like to oppoſe, who to miſlead, who 
to undermine him, and who to ſerve him. He 
ſhould be inſtructed how to know and diſtin- 
guiſh them; where he ſhould let them ſee, and 
when diſſemble the knowledge of them, and 
their aims and workings. And if he he too 
forward to venture upon his own ſtrength 
and ſkill, the perplexity and trouble of a 
miſadventure now and then, that reaches not 
his innocence, his health, or reputation, may 
not be an ill way to teach him more cauti- 
ON, 

This, I confels, containing one great part 
of wiſdom, is not the product of ſome ſuper- 
ficial thoughts, or much readiog; but the 
effect of experience and obſervation in a 
man, who has lived in the world with his 
eyes open, and converſeF with men of all 
ſorts : and therefore | think it of moſt value 
to be inſtilled into a young man, upon all oc- 
caſions which offer themſelves, that when he 
comes to launch into the deep himſelf, he 
may not be like one at fea without a line, 
compaſs or ſea- chart: but may have ſome 
notice before-hand of the rocks and ſhoals, 
the currents and quickſands, and know a lit- 
tle how to ſteer, that he ſiak not before he 
get experience, He that thinks not this of 
more moment to his ſon, and for which he 
more necds a governor, than the languages 
and learned ſciences, forgets of how much 
| | : more 
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more uſe it is to judge right of men, and 
manage his affairs wiſely with them, than to 
ſpeak Greek and Latin, or argue in mood and 
figure; or to have his head filled with the 
abſtruſe ſpeculations of natural philoſophy and 
metaphyſicks; nay, than to be well verſed in 
Greek and Roman wiiters, though that be 
much better for a gentleman, than to be a 
good pcripatetick or Carteſian, becauſe thoſe 
antient authors obſerved and painted man» 
kind well, and give the beſt light into that 
kind of knowledge. He thit goes into the 
eaſtern parts of Aſia, will find able and ac- 
ceptable men, without any of theſe; but with» 
out virtue, knowledge of the world, and ci- 
vility, an accoinpliſhed and valuable man can 
be found no where. | 

A great part of the learning now in faſhi- 
on in the ſchools of Europe, and that goes or- 
dinarily into the round of education, a gea— 
tlenian may in a good meaſure be unfurnilhed 
with, without any great diſparagement to 
himſelf, or prejudice to his affairs. But pru- 
dence and good breeding are, in all the ſla- 
tions and occurences of life, neceſlary; aud 
moſt young men ſuffer ia the want of them, 
and come rawer and more aukward into the 
world than they ſhould, for this very reaſon, 
b.cavſc theſe qualities, which are of all other 
the molt neceffiry to be taught, and ſtand 


molt in necd vt the aſliſtance and help of 2 
teacher, 
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teacher, are generally negle&ed, and thought 
but a ſlight, or no part of a tutor's buſineſs, 
Latin and learniog make all the noiſe, and 
the main ſtreſs is laid upon bis proficiency in 
things, a great part whereof belong not to a- 
gentleman's calling; which is to have the 
knowledge 6f a man of buſineſs, a carriage 
ſuitable to his rank, and to be eminent and 
uſeful in his country, according to his ſtation. 
Whenever. either ſpare hours from that, or 
an inclination to perfect himſelf in ſome parts 
of knowledge, which his tutor did but juſt 
enter in him, ſets him upon any ſtudy, the 
fiſt rudiment of it, which he learned before, 
will open the way enough for his own ia— 
duſtry to carry him as far as his fancy will 
prompt, or bis parts enable him to go. Or, 
if he thinks it may fave his time and pains, - 
to be helped over ſome difficulties by the 
hand of a matter, he may then take a man 
that is perfectly well ſkilled in it, or chuſe ſuch 
an one as he thinks fitteſt for his purpofe. 
But to initiate his pupil ia any part of learn» 
ing, as far as is neceſſ ry for a young man in 
the ordinary courſe of his ſtuçies, an ordina— 
ry ſkill in the governor is enough Nor is 
it requiſite, that he (ſhould be a thorough ſcho- 
lir, or poſſels in perfection all theſe ſciences, 
which*tis convenient a young gentleman ſliould 
have a taſte of, in ſome gencral view, or 
ſhort ſyſtem. A genticmaa tuat would pe- 
| netrate 
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netrate deeper, muſt do it by his own genius 
and induſtry afterwards : for no body ever 
went far in knowledge, or became eminent in 
any of the ſciences, by the diſcipline and 
conſtraint of a maſter. | 
The great work of a governor; is to f2- 
ſhion the carriage, and form the mind; to 
fettle in his pupil good habits, and the prin- 
_ ciples of virtue and wiſdom; to give him by 
little and little a view of mankind, and work 
him into a love and imitation of what is ex- 
cellent and praiſe worchy; and, in the proſe- 
cution of it, to give lim vigour, activity, and 
induſtry, The ſtudies, which he ſets him 
upon, are bur as it were the exerciſes of his 
faculties, and employment of his time, to 
keep him from ſauntering and idleneſs, to 
teach him application, and accuſtom him to 
take pains, and to give him ſome little taſte 
of what his own induſtry muſt perfect. For 
who expects, that under a tutor a young 
gentleman ſhould be an accompliſhed critick, 
' orator, or logician? go to the bottom of 
mctophyſicks, natural philoſophy, or matne- 
maticks ? or be a maſter in hitory or chro- 
nology ? though ſomething of each of theſz is 
to b taught him: but it is ouly to open the 
door, that he may look in, and as it were be- 
gin an acꝗq laiutagce, but not to dwell there: 
and a goveruor would be much ola ned that 


ſhould Kcep his pupil too long, and lead hin 
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too far in moſt of them. But of good breed- 
ing, knowledge of the world, virtue, indu- 
ſtry, and a love of reputation, he cannot have 
too much: And if he have theſe, he will not 
long want what he needs or deſires of the o- 
ther. 

And ſince it cannot be hoped he ſhould have 
time and flrength to learn all things, moſt- 
paius ſhould be taken about that which is moſt 
neceſſary ; and that principally looked after, 
which will be of moſt and frequenteſt ule to 
him in the world, 

Seneca complains of the contrary practice in 
his time; and yet the Burgurſdicius's and the 
Scheiblers did not ſwarm in thoſe days, as 
they do now in theſe. What would he have 
thought, if he had lived now, when the tu- 
tors think it their great buſineſs to fill the ſtu- 
dies and heads of their pupils with ſuch au- 
thors as theſe? He would have had much more 
reaſon to ſay, as he does, Non vitæ ſed ſchola 
diſcimus, we learn not to hve, bat to diſpute; 
and our education fits us rather for the uni- 
verlity, than the world. But *tis no wonder 
if thoſe who make the faſhion, ſuit it to what 
they have, and not to what their pupils want. 
The faſhion being once eſtabliſhed, who can 
thinkit ſtrange, thatio this, aswell as in all other 
things, it ſhould prevail? and that the great- 
eſt part of choſe who. find their account in an 
eaſy * to it, ſhould be ready to cry 

out, 
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out, hereſy. when any one departs from it ? 
*Tis nevertheleſs matter of aſtoniſhment, 
that men of quality and parts ſhould ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſo far milled by cuſtom and 
implicit faith. Reaſon, if conſulted with, 
would adviſe, that their children's time ſhould 
be ſpent in acquiring what might be uſetul to 
them when they come to be men; rather than 
to have their heads ſtuffed with a deal of traſh, 
a great part whereof they uſually never do, 
(tis certain they never need to) think on again 
as long as they live; and ſo much of it as does 
flick by them, they are only the worſe for. 
This is ſo well known, that I appeal to parents 
themſelves, who have been at colt to have 
their young heirs taught it, whether it be not 
ridiculous for their fons to have any tincture 
of that ſort of learning, when they come a- 
broad into the world? whether any appear- 

ance of it would not leſſen and diſgrace them 
in company? And that certainly mult be an 
admirable acquiſition, and deſerves well to 
make a part in education, which men are a- 
ſhamed of where they are moſt concerned to 
ſhew their parts and breeding. 

There is yet another reaſon why politeneſs 
of manners, and knowledge of the world 
ſhould principally be looked after in a tutor 
and that is, becauſe a man of parts and years 
may enter a lad far enough into any of thoſe 


ſciences, which he has no deep inlight into 
himſelf. 
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himſelf, Books in theſe will be able to fur- 
niſh him, and give him light and precedency 
enough to go before a young follower : But 
he will never be able to ſet another right in 
the knowledge of the world, and above all 
in breeding, who is a novice in them himſelf. 
This is a knowledge he muſt have about him, 
worn into him by uſe and converſation, and 
a long forming himſelf by what he has obſer - 
ved to be practiſed and allowed in the beſt 
company. This, if he has it not of his own, is 
no where to be borrowed for the uſe of his. 
pupil: or if he could find pertinent treatiſes 
of it in books, that would reach all the parti» 
culars of an Engliſh gentleman's behaviour, 
his own ill-faſhioned example, if he be not 
well-bred himſelf, would ſpoil all his lectures; 
it being impoſſible, that any one ſhould come 
forth well faſhioned out of uopolithed, ill bred 
company. | | 
I ſay this, not that I think ſuch a tutor is 


ever day to be met with, or to be had at the 


ordinary rates. But that thoſe who are able 
may not be ſparing of enquiry or coſt in what 
is of ſo great moment; and that other parents, 
whole eſtates will not reach to greater fala- 
ries, may yet remember what they ſhould prin- 
cipally have an eye to in the choice of one to 
whom they would commit the education of 
their childrea; and what part they ſhould 


chiefly look after themſelves, whilit they are 


under 
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under their care, and as often as they come 
within their obſervation; and not think, that 
all lies in Latin and French, or ſome dry ſyſ. 
tems of logick and philoſophy. 
§ 95. But to return to our me- 
Famili- thod again. Tho' I have mention- 
arity. ed the ſeverity of the father's brow, 
and the awe ſettled thereby in the 
mind of children when young, as one main 
inſtrument whereby their education is to be 
managed: yet I am far from being of an opi- 
nion, that it ſhould be continued all along to 
them, whilit they are under the diſcipline and 
government of Papilage; I think it ſhould 
be relaxed, as faſt as their age, diſcretion and 
good behaviour could allow it; even to that 
degree, that a father will do well, as his ſon 
grows up, and is capable of it, to talk familt 
arly with bim; nay, aſk bis advice, and con- 
ſult with him about thoſe things wherein he 
has any knowledge or underſtanding. By 
this, the father will gain two things, both of 
great moment. The one 1s, that it will put 
ſerious conſiderations into his ſon's thoughts, 
better than any rules or advices he can give 
him. The ſooner you treat him as a man, 
the ſooner he will begin to be one: And if you 
admit him into ſcrious diſcourſes ſometimes 
with you, you will ioſeofibly raiſe his mind a- 
bove the uſual amuſements of youth, and thoſe 


trifling occupations which it is commoaly 3 
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ed in. For it is eaſy to obſerve, that many 
young men continue longer in the thought 
and converſation of ſchool- boys, than other- 
ways they would, becauſe their parents keep 
then at that diſtance, and in that low rank, 
by all their carriage to them. 

5 96. Another thing of greater conſe- 
quence, which you will obtain by ſuch a way 
of treating him, will be his friendihip. Ma- 
ny fathers, though they proportion to their 
ſons liberal allowances, according to their 
age and condition; yet they keep the knows- 
ledge of their eſtates and concerns from them, 
with as much reſervedneſs, as if they were 
guarding a ſecret of ſtate from a ſpy or an 
enemy. This, if it looks not like jealouſy, 
yet it wants thoſe marks of kindneſs and inti- 
macy which a father ſhould ſhew to his ſon, 
and no doubt often hinders or abates that 
chearfulneſs and ſatisfaction wherewith a ſon 
theauld addreſs himſelf to, and rely upon his 
father. And I cannot but often wonder to 
ſee fathers, who love their ſons very well, 
yet ſo order the matter by a conſtant ſtiffneſs, 
and a mein of authoriry and diſtance to them 
all their lives, as if they were never to enjoy, 
or have any comfort from thoſe they love beſt 
in the world, till they had loſt them, by being 
removed into another. Nothing cements and 
ellabliſnes friendſhip and good-will fo much 
s confident communication of conceraments 
and 
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and affairs. Other kindneſſes, without this 
leave ſtill ſome doubts: But when your ſon 
ſees you open your mind to him, when he 
finds that you intereſt him in your affairs, as 
things you are willing ſhould in their turns 
come into his hands, he will be concerned for 
them as for his own, wait his ſeaſon with pa- 


tience, and love you in the mean time, who 


keep him not at the diſtance of a ſtranger, 
This will alſo make him ſec, that the enjoy» 
ment you have, is not without care; which 
the more he is ſenſible of, the leſs will he en- 


vy you the poſſeſſion, and think himſelf the 


more happy under the management of ſo favou- 
able a friend, and ſo careful a father. There 
is ſcarce any young man of ſo little thought, 
or ſo void of ſenſe, that would not be glad of 
a ſure friend, that he might have recoutle to, 
and freely conſult on occaſion, The reſer- 
vedneſs and diſtance that fathers keep, often 
deprives their ſons of that refuge, which 
would be of more advantage to them than an 
hundred rebukes and chidings. Would your 
ſon engage in ſome frolick, or take a vagary, 
were it not much better he ſhould do it with, 
than without your knowledge? For ſince al- 
lowanccs for ſuch things muſt be made to 
young men, the more you know of his 1n- 
trigues and deſigns, the better will you be a- 
ble to prevent great miſchiefs; and by let- 
ting him ſee what is like to follow, take the 

right 
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right way of prevailing with him to avoid leſs 
inconveniencies. Would you have him open 
his heart to you, and aſk your advice? you 
muſt begin to do ſo with him firſt, and by 
your Carriage beget that confidence, 

6 97. But whatever he conſults you about, 
unleſs it lead to ſome fatal and irremediable 
miſchief, be ſure you adviſe only as a friend 
of more experience; but with your advice 
mingle nothing of command or authority, nor 
more than you would to your equal, or a 
ranger. That would be to drive him for e- 
ver from any farther demanding, or receiving 
advantage from your counſel. You muſt con- 
ſider, that he is a young man, and has pleaſures 
and fancies which you are paſted. You muſt 
not expect hisinclination ſhould be juſt as yours, 
nor that at twenty he ſhould have the ſame 
thoughts you have at fifty, All that you can 
with, is, that fince youth muſt have ſome li- 
berty, ſome vut-leaps, they might be with 
the ingenuity of a ſon, aud under the eye of 
a father, and then no very great harm can 
come of it, The way to obtain this, as I ſaid 
betore, is (accoroing as you find him capable) 
to talk with him about your affairs, propoſe 
matters to him familiariy, and aſk his ad vice; 
and when ever he lights on the right, follow it 
as his; and if ae ſucceeds well, lechim have the 
commendation. This will not at all leſſen 
your authority, but 1acreate his love and e- 
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ſeem of you.” Whilſt you keep your eſtate, 
the ſtaff will {till be in your own hands; and 
your authority the ſurer, the more he is 
RNrengthened with confidence and kindnels, 
For you have not that power you ought to 
have over him, till he comes to be more afraid 
of offending ſo good a friend, than of loſing 
ſome part of his future expectation. 

9 98, Familiarity of diſcourſe, if it can be- 
come a father to his fon, may much more be 
condeſcended to by a tutor to his pupil. All 
their time togetber ſhould not be ſpent in 
reading of lectures, and magiſterially dictating 
to him, what he is to obſerve and follow. 
Hearing him in his turn, and uſing him to rea- 
ſon about what is propoſed, will make the 
rule go down the eaſſer, and fink the deeper, 
and will give him a liking to ſtudy and inſtruc- 
tion: And he will then begin to value know: 
ledge, when he ſees that it enables him to diſ- 
courſe, and he finds the pleaſure and credit of 
bearing a part in the converſation, and of ha- 
ving his reaſons ſometimes approved, and 
heatkened to; particularly in morality, pru- 
dence, and breedivg, caſes ſhould be put to 
him, and his judgmeut aſked. PFhis opens the 
underſtanding better than maxims, how well 
loever explaiaed, and ſettles the rules better 
in the memory for practice, This way lets 
things into the mind, which flick there, and 


retain their evidence with them; whereas 
words 
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words at beſt are faint repreſentations, being 
| not ſo much as the true ſhaJows of things, 
and are much ſooner forgotten, He will bet- 
ter comprehend the foundations and meaſures 


of decency and juſtice, and have livelier and 


| more laſting impreſſions of what he ought to 
do, by giving his opinion on caſes propoſed, 
and reaſoning with his tutor on fit inſtances, 
than by giving a ſilent, negligent, ſlecpy au- 
dience to his tutor's lectures; and much 
more than by captious logical diſputes, or ſet 
declamations of his own, upon any queſtion. 


falle colours, and not upon truth ; the other 
teaches fallacy, wrangling, and opiaiatry ; 
; and they are both of them things that ſpoil 
the judgment, aud put a man out of the way 
of right and fair reaſoning; and therefore 
carefully to be ayoided by one who would ap- 
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; prove himſelf, and be acceptable to others, 

f $99. When by making your ſon 

; ſcoſible that he depends on you, and Reve- 
] is in your power, you have eſtabliſh- rence. 


ed your authority; and by being 
_ Inflexibly ſevere in your carriage to him, when 


which you have forbidden, eſpecially lying, 
you have imprinted on his mind that awe 
which is neceſſary; and, on the other ſide, 
when (by permitting him the full liberty due 
| to his age, aud layiog no reſtraint in your 
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The one ſets the thoughts upon wit and 


—— 


obſtinately perſiſting in any ill natured trick - 
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preſence to thoſe childiſh actions and paiety 
of carriage, which whilſt he is very young, 
is as necef]>5ry to him as meat or ſleep) you 
have reconciled him to your company, and 
made him ſenſible of your care and love of 
bim, by indulgence and tenderneſs, eſpecially 
careſſing him on all occaſions, wherein he does 
any thing well, and being kind to him after a 
thouſand faſhions, ſuitable to his age, which 
nature teaches parents better than I can: 
When, I ſay, by theſe ways of tenderneſs and 
affection, which parents never want for their 
children, you have alſo planted in him a par- 
ticular affection for you; he is then in the 
ſtate you could deſire, and you have formed 
in his mind that true reverence which is al- 
ways afterwards carefully to be continued, 
and maintained in both parts of it. Love and 
fear, as the great principles whereby you will 
always have hold upon him, to turn bis mind 
to the ways of virtue and honour. 
6 1co When this foundation is 
Temper. once well laid, and you find this re- 
verence begin 'to work in him, the 
next thing to be done, is carefully to conſider 
his femper, and the particular conſtitution of 
bis mind. Stubbornneſs, lying, and ill na- 
tured actions, are not (as have been ſaid) to be 
permitted in him from the beginning, whate- 
ver his temper be. Thoſe ſeeds of vices 
are not to be ſuffered to take any root, but 


out 
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muſt be carefuly weeded out, as ſoon as ever 
they begin to ſhew themſelves in him; and 
your authority is to take place, and influence 
hismind, from the very dawningof any know-- 
ledge in him, that it may operate as a natural 
principle, whereof he never perceived the be- 
ginning, never knew that it was, or could be 
otherwiſe, By this, if the reverence he owes 
you be eſtabliſhed early, it will always be ſa- 
cred to him, and it will be as hard for him to 
reſiſt it, as the principles of his nature. 
§ 101, Having thus very early ſet up your 
authority, and by the gentler applications 
of it, ſhamed him out of what leads towards 
any immoral habit, as ſoon as you have obſer- 
ved it in him, (for I would by no means have 
chiding uſed, much leſs blows, till obſtinacy 
and incorrigibleneſs make it abſolutely neceſ- 
fary) it will be fit to conſider which way the 
natural make of his mind inclines him. Sume 
men, by the unalterable frame of their con - 
ſtitution$are ſtout, others timorous, ſo:ne con- 
fident, others modeſt, tractable or obſtinate, 
curious or careleſs, quick or flow. I here are 
not more differences in mens faces, and the 
outward lineaments of their bodies, than there 
are in the makes and tempers of their minds 
only there is this difference, that the diſtin» 
guiſhing characters of the face, and the line- 
aments of the body, grow more plain and viſi- 
ble with time and age; but the peculiar phy- 
* G 2 loghomy 
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ſiognomy of the mind is moſt diſcernible in 


children, before art and cunning hath taught 


them to hice their deformities, and conceal 
their 1] inclinations under a diſſembled out- 


fide, 


5 102. Begin therefore betimes nicely to 


obſerve your ſon's temper, and that, when he 
is under the leaſt refiraints in his play, and as 
he thinks out of your fight, ſee what are his 
predominant paſſions, and prevailing inclina- 
ons; whether he be fierce or mild, bold or 
baſſ ful, com paſſionate or cruel, open or reſerv- 
For as thele are different in him, 
ſo are your methods to be different, and your 
authority muſt hence take meaſures to ap» 
ply itſelf diflerent ways to him. Theſe native 
propenſities, theſe prevalencies of couſtitu- 
tion, are not to be cured by rules, or a direct 
conteſt, eſpecially thoſe of them that are the 
humbler and meaner ſort, which proceed from 
fear, and lowneſs of ſpirit, though with art. 
they may bemuch mended, and turned to good 
"purpoſes. But this, be ſure, after all is done, 
the byaſs will always bang oa that fide that 
nature firſt placed it: and if you carefully 
obſerve the charecters of his mind now in 
the fiiſt ſcenes of his life, you will ever after 
be able ro judge which way his thoughts lean, 
and what he aims at even hereafter, when, as 
he grows up, the plot thickens, and he puts 
on ſeveral ſhapes to act it. 


ed, c. 
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5 103. I told you before, that 
children love liberty ; and there- Domi 
fore they ſhould be brought to do nion. 
the things that are fit for them, 
without feeling any reſtraint laid upon them, 
I now tell you, they love ſomething more; and 
that is dominion : and this is the firſt origi- 
nal of moſt vicious habits, that are ordinary 
and natural. This love of power and du- 
minion, ſhews itſelf very early, and that in 
theſe two things. 

5 104+ 1. We ſee children, as ſoon almoſt as 
they are born, (I am ſure long before they 
can ſpeak) cry, grow peeviſh, ſullen, and out 
of humour for nothing but to to have their 
wills. They would have their deſires ſubmit- 
ted to by others; they contend for a ready 
com pliance from all about them, eſpecially 
from thoſe that ſtand near, or beneath them in 
age or degree; as ſoon as they come to conſi · 
der others with thoſe diſtinctions. 

$ 105. Another thing wherein they ſhew 
their love of dominion, is, their deſire to 
have things to be theirs; they would have 
property and poſſeſſion, plealing themſelves 
with the power which that ſeems to give, and 
the right they thereby have to diſpoſe of them 
as they pleaſe, He that has not obſerved theſe 
two humours working very ſtrong betimes in 
children, has taken little notice of their actions: 
and he who thinks that theſe two roots of al- 
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| moſt all the injuſtice and contention, that ſo 
- diſturb human life, are not early to be weed» 

ed out, and contrary habits introduced, ne- 

glects the proper ſeaſon to lay the foundati- 

ons of a good and worthy man. To do this, 

H imagine theſe following things may ſome- 


what conduce. 
§ 106. 1. That a child ſhould ne- 


Craving. ver be ſuffered to have what he 
| craves, much leſs what he cries for, 
I had ſaid, or ſo much as ſpeaks for: but that 
being apt to be miſunderſtood, and interpreted, 
as if I meant a child ſhould never ſpeak to his 
parents for any thing, which perhaps will be 
thought to lay too great a curb on the minds 
of children, to the prejudice of that love 
* . and affection which ſhould be between them 
and their parents; I ſhall explain myſelf a lit- 
tle more particularly. It is fit that they ſhould 
have liberty to declare their wants to their 
parents, and that with all tenderneſs. they 
ſhould be hearkened to, and ſupplied, at leaſt 
whilſt they are very little. But *tis one thing 
to ſay, Iam hungry; another to ſay, I would 
have roaſt meat, Having declared their 
wants, their natural wants, the pain they feel 
from hunger, thirſt, cold, or any other ne- 
ceſſity of nature, *tis the duty of their pa- 
rents, and thoſe about them, to relieve them: 
but children muſt leave it to the choice and 
ordering of their r what they think 
propereſt 
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ꝓropereſt for them, and how much; and muſt 
not be permitted to chuſe for themſelves, and 
ſay, I would have wine, or white-bread ; 
the very namiug of it ſhould make them loſe 
it 

5 107. That which parents ſhould take care 


of here, is to diſtinguiſh between the wants of 


fancy, and thoſe of nature; which Horace 
has well taught them to do in this verſe: 


Quies humana ſibi doleat natura negatis. 


Thoſe are truly natural wants, which rea- 
ſon alone, without ſome other help, is not a- 
ble to fence againſt, nor keep from diſturbing 
us. The pains of ſickneſs and hurts, hua- 
ger, thirſt, and cold, want of ſleep, and reſt 
or relaxation of the part wearied with labour, 
are what all men feel, and the beſt diſpoſed 
minds cannot but be ſenſible of their uneaſi- 
neſs; and therefore ought, by fit applications, 
to ſeck their removal, though not with im- 


patience, or over great haſte, upon the firſt 


approaches of them, where delay does not 


threaten ſome irreparable harm. The pains 


that come from the neceſſities of nature, are 
monitors to us, to beware of greater miſ- 
chiets, which they are the forcruaners of; 
and therefore they muſt not be wholly neglect- 
ed, nor ſtrained too far. But yet the more 
children can be inured to hardihips of this 
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kind, by a wife care to make them ſtronger 
in body and mind, the better it will be for 
them. TI need not here give any caution to 
keep within the bounds of doing them good, 

and to take care, that what children are made 
to ſuffer, ſhould neither break their ſpirits, 
nor injure their health, parents being but too 
apt of themſelves to incline more. than they 
ſhould to the ſofter fide. 

But whatever compliance the neceſſities 
of nature may require, the wants of fancy 
children ſhould never be gratified in, nor ſuf- 
fered to mention. The very ſpeaking for any 
ſuch thing ſhould make them loſe it. Clothes, 
when they necd, they muſt have; but if they 
ſpeak for this ſtuff or that colour, they ſhould 
be ſure to go without it. Not that I would 
have parents purpoſely croſs the defires of 
their children in matters of indifferency ; on 
the contrary, where their carriage deſerves 
it, and one is ſure it will not corrupt, or ef- 
feminate their minds, and make them fond of 
trifles, I think all things ſhould be contriv- 
ed, as much as could be, to their ſatis faction, 
that they may find the eaſe and pleaſure of 
doing well. The beſt for children, is, that 
they ſhould not place any pleaſure in ſuch 
things at 'all, nor regulate their delight by 
their fancies, but be indifferent to all that na- 
ture has made ſo. This is what their parents 


and teachers ſhould _y aim at; but till 
this 
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this be obtained, all that I oppoſe here, is the 
| liberty of aſking, which in theſe things of 
conceit ought to be reſtrained by a conſtant 
_ forfeiture annexed to it. 

This may perhaps be thought a little too 
ſevere by the natural indulgence of tender pa- 
rents; but yet it is no more than neceſſary: 
for ſince the method I propoſe is to baniſh the 
rod, this reſtraint of their tongues will be 
of great uſe to ſettle that awe we have elſe · 
where ſpoken of, and to keep up in them the 
_ reſpect and reverence due to their parents, 
Next, it will teach them to keep in, and ſo 
maſter their inclination. By this means they 
will be brought to learn the art of ſtifling 
their defares, as ſoon as they riſe up in them, 
when they are eaſieſt to be ſubdued. For giv- 
ving vent, gives life and ſtrength to our ap- 
petites; and he that has the confidence to 
turn his wiſhes into demands, will be but a 
little way from thinking he ought to obtain 
them. This, I am ſure, every one can more 
ealily bear a denial from himſelf, than from 
any body elſe, They ſhould therefore be 


accuſtomed betimes to conſult, and make uſe 


of their reaſon, before they give allowance to 
their inclinations. *Tis a great ſtep towards 
the maſtery of our delires, to give this ſtop 
to them, and ſhut them up iu ſilence, - This 
habit got by children, of ſtaying the forwards» 
neſs of their fancies, and deliberating whe» 
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ther it be fit or no, before they ſpeak, will bo 
of no ſmall advantage to chem in matters of 
greater conſequence, in the future courſe of 
their lives. For that which I cannot too of- 
ten inculcate is, that whatever the matter be, 
about which itis converſant, whether great or 


ſmall, the main (I had almoſt ſaid only) thing 


to be conſidered in every action of a child 
is, what influence it will have upon his mind; 


what habit it tends to, and is like to ſettle in 


him ; how it will become him when he is big- 


ger; and, if it be encouraged, whither it will 


lead him when he is grown up. 

My meaning therefore is not, that children 
ſhould purpoſely be made uncaſy. This would 
rehſh too much of inhumanity and l]-nature, 
and be apt to infect them with it. They 


ſhould be brought to deny their appetites ; 


and their minds, as well as bodies, be made 
vigorous, eaſy and ſtrong, by the cuſtom of 
having their inclinations im ſubjection, and 


their bodies exerciſed with hardſhips : but 


all this, without giving them any mark or 
appreter-fion of ill will towards them. The 
conſtant loſs of what they craved, or craved 
to themſelves, ſhould teach them modeſty, ſub- 
miſſion, and a power to forbear; but the re- 


wardin g their modeſly and ſilence, by giv- 


ing them what they liked, ſhould alſo aſſure 
them of the love of thoſe, who rigorouſly ex- 


acted this obedience. The contcnting them- 


ſelves 
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felves now in the waat of what they wiſhed 
for, is a virtue, that another time ſhould be 
rewarded with what is ſuited and acceptable 
to them; which ſhould be beitowed on them, 
as if it were a natural conſequence of their 
good behaviour, aud not a bargain about it. 
But you will loſe your labour and what is 
more, their love and reverence too, if they 
can receive from others what you deny them. 
This is to be kept very ſtaunch, and carefully 
to be watched. And here the ſervants come 
again in my way. 
§ 108. lf this be begun betimes, 

and they accuſtom themſelves ear- Curigſity. 
ly to ſilence their deſires, this uſetul | 
habit will ſettle them; and as they come to 
grow up in age and diſcretion, they may be 
allowed greater. liberty, when reaſon comes 
to ſpeak in them, and not paſſion: for whene- 
ver reaſon would ſpeak, it ſhould be hearken- 
ed to. But as they ſhould never be heard, 
when they ſpeak for any particular thing 
they would have, unleſs it be firſt propoſed to 
them; ſo they ſhould always be heard, and 
fairly and kindly anſwered, when they alk 
after any thing they would know, and deſire 
to be informed about. Curioſity ihould be as 
carefully cheriſhed in children, as otacr appe» 


tites ſuppreſſed. 
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However aria an hand is to 


Recreation. te kept upon all deſires of fan - 

cy, yet there is one caſe where. 
in fancy muſt be permitted to ſpeak, and be 
hearkened to alſo. Recreation is as neceſſary 
as labour or food. But becauſe there can 
be no recreation without delight, which de- 
pends not always on reaſon, but oftner on 
fancy, it muſt be permitted children not only 
to divert themſelves, but to do it after their 
own faſhion, provided it be innocently, and 
without prejudice to their health; and there- 
fore, in this caſe, they ſbould not be denied, 


if they propoſed any particular kind of recre- 


ation. Though I thiak in a well ordered e- 
ducation, they will ſeldom be brought to the 
neceſſity of aſking any ſuch liberty: Care 
. ſhould be taken, that what is of advantage to 
them, they ſhould always do with delight; and 
before they are wearied with one, they ſhould 
be timely diverted to ſome other uſeful em- 


ployment. But if they are not yet brought. 
to that degree of perfection, that one way of 


Improvement can be made a recreation to them, 
they muſt be let looſe to the childiſh play they 
fancy; which they ſhou!d be weaned from, by 
being made to ſurfeit of it. But from things 
ol uſe, that they are employed in, they ſhould 
always be ſent away with an appetite; at leaſt, 
be diſmiſſed before they are tired, aud grow 


quite ſick of it, that ſo they may return to it 
| 7M again, 
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again, as a pleaſure that diverts them: for 
you muſt never think them ſet right, till they 
can find delight in the practice of laudable 
things; and the uſeful excrciſes of the body 
and mind, taking their turas, make their 
lives and improvement pleaſant in a continu» 
ed train of recreations, wherein the wearied 
part is conſtantly relieved and refreſhed. 
Whether this can be done in every temper, 
or whether tutors and parents will be at the 
pains, and have the diſcretion and patience to 
bring them to this, I know not ; but that it 
may be done in moſt children, if a riglit courſe 
be taken to raiſe in them the deſire of credit, 
eſteem, and reputation, I do not at all doubt. 
And when they have ſo much true life put in- 
to them, they may freely be talked with about 
what moſt delights them, and be directed, or 
let looſe to it; fo that they may perceive that 
they are beloved and cheriſhed, and that thoſe 
under whoſe tuition they. are, are not ene- 
mies to their ſatisfaction. Such a manage» 
ment will make them in love with the hand 
that directs them, and the virtue they are di- 
rected to, 
This farther advantage may be 

made by a free liberty permitted Complaints, 
them in their recreations, that it 
' will diſcover their natural tempers, ſhew their 
inclinations and aptitudes, and thereby dire& | 


wiſe parents in the choice, both of the eourſe 
| of 
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of life, and employment they ſhall deſign 
them for, and of fit remedies, in the mean 
time, to be applied to whatever bent of nature 
they may obſerve moſt likely to miſlead any 
of their children. 
$ 109. 2. Children who ive together, often 
ſtrive for maſtery, whoſe wills ſhall carry it 
over the reſt; whoever begins the conteſt, 
| ſhould be ſure to be croſſed init. But not on- 
ly that, but they ſhould be taught to have all 
the deference, complaiſance, and civility one 
for another imaginable. This, when they ſee 
it procures them reſpect, love and eſteem, 
and that they loſe no ſuperiority by it, 
they will take more pleaſure in, than in inſo- 
lent domineering; for ſo plainly is the o- 


ther. 
The accuſations of children one againſt a» 


nother, which uſually are but the clamours of 
anger and revenge deſiring aid, ſhould not 
be favourably received, nor hearkened to. It 
weakens and effeminates their minds to ſuffer 
them to complain; and if they. endure ſome- 
times croſſing, or pain from others, wit.:out: 
being permitted to think it ſtrange or intolera- 
ble, it will do theui no harm to learn ſuffer»: 
ance, and barden them eariy. But though 
you give no countenance to the complaints of 
the qucrulous, yet: take care to curb the inſo- 
| lence and ili-nature of the injurious, When 
you obierve it yourſelf, reprove it before the 
injured 
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Injured party: but if the complaint be of 
| ſomething really worth your notice, and pre- 
vention another time, then reprove the offen · 
der by himlelf alone, out of fight of him that 
complained, and make him go and aſk pardon, 
and make reparation :: which coming thus, as 
it were from himſelf, will be the more chear- 
fully performed, and. more kindly received,, 
the love ſtrengthened between them, and a. 
cuſtom of civility grow familiar amongſt. your 
children. 

6110. 3. As to the having and 
poſſeſſing of things, teach them Liberality. 

to part with what they have eaſi - 
ly and freely to their friends, and let them 
find by experience that the moſt liberal has. 
always the moſt plenty, with eſteem and com- 
mendation to boot, and they. will quickly learn. 
to practiſe it. This | imagine will make bro- 
thers and filters kinder and civiller to one ano- 
ther, and conſequently to others, than twen- 
ty rules about good manners, with which 
children are ordinarily perplexed and cumber- 
ed. Covetouſneſs, and. the delire of having 
in our poſſeſſion, and under our dominion, 
more than we have need of, being, the root 
of ail evil, ſhould be early and ; caretelly weed- 
ed out, and the contrary quality, of a readi - 
neſs to impart to others, implanted, This 
ſhould be encouraged by great commendation 
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and credit, and conſtantly taking care that he 


loſes nothing by his liberality, Let all the 


inſtances he gives of ſuch freeneſs be always 
repaid, and with intereſt ; and let him ſenſi- 
| bly perceive, that the kindneſs he ſhews to o- 
thers is no ill huſbandry for himſelf ; but 
that it brings a return of kindneſs both from 
thoſe that receive it, and thoſe who look on. 
Make this a conteſt among children, who 
ſhould out-do one another this way; and by 
this means, by a conſtant practice, children 
having made it eaſy to themſelves to part with 
what they bave, good nature may be ſettled 
in them into an habit, and they may take plea- 
ſure, and pique themſelves in being kind, li- 
beral and civil, to others. 
If liberality ought to be encou- 
Juſtice. raged, certainly great care is to be 
taken that children tranſgreſs not 
the rules of juſtice: and whenever they do, 
they ſhould be ſet right, and if there be oc- 
caſion for it, ſeverely rebuked. 

Our firſt actions being guided more by 
ſelf-love than reaſon or reflection, *tis no 
wonder that in children they ſhould be very 
apt to deviate from the juſt meaſures of right 
and wrong; Which are in the mind the re- 
ſult of improved reaſon, and ſerious medita- 


tion. This, the more they are apt to miſtake, 


the more careful guard ought to be kept o- 
ver them; and every the leaſt flip in this 


great | 
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great ſocial virtue taken notice of, and recti- 
fied: and that in things of the leaſt weight 
and moment, both to inſtruct their ignorance, 
and prevent ill habits; which from ſmall be- 
ginnings in pins and cherry-ſtones, will, if 
let alone, grow up to higher frauds, and be 
in danger to end at laſt in down-right' hard- 
ened diſhoneſty, The firſt tendency to as 
ny injuſtice that appears muſt be ſuppreſſed 
with a ſhew of wonder and abhorrence in the 
parents and- governors. But becauſe chil- 
dren cannot well comprehend what injuſtice 
is, till they underſtand property, and how par- 
ticular perſons come by it, the ſafeſt way to 
ſecure honeſty is to lay the foundations of it 
early in liberality, and an eaſineſs to part with 
to others whatever they have or like them- 
ſelves. This may be taught them early, be- 
fore they have language and underſtanding 
enough to form diftirfft notions of property, 
and to know what is theirs by a peculiar right, 
excluſive of others. And ſince children ſel- 
dom have any thing but by gift, and that for 
the moſt part from their parents, they may 
be at firſt taught not to take or keep any 
thing but what is given them by thoſe whom. 
they take to have power over it. And as their 
capacitics enlarge, other rules and caſes of 
juſtice, and rights concerning Meum and 
Tuum, may be propoſed and inculcated. If 
ay act of injuſtice in them appears to pro- 


cecd 
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ceed, not from miſtake, but a perverſeneſs in 
their wills, when a gentle rebuke and ſhame 


will not reform this irregular and covetous in- 
clination, rougher remedies muſt be applicd : 
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and 'tis but for the father or tutor to take f 
and keep from them ſomething that they va- p 


ue and think their own, or order ſomebody Ml tl 
elſe to do it; and by ſuch inſtances, make tl 


them ſenſible what little advantage they are ti 


like to- make by poſſeſſing themſelves unjuſt - ft 
ly of what is another's, whilſt there are in the I tl 


world ſtronger and more men than they. te 
But if an ingenuous deteſtation of this ſhame- 
ful vice be but carefully and early inſtilled I of 
into them, as I think it may, that is the true and If th 
genuine method to obviate this crime, and 
will be a better guard againſt diſhoneſty ch 
than any conſiderations drawn from interett ; IM th 
habits working more conſtantly, and with ed 
greater facility, than reaſon, which when we I Il 
have molt need of it, is ſeldom fairly coulult- | 
ed, aud more rarely obeyed. ſhi 
| § 111. Crying is a fault that s | 
Crying. ſhould not be tolerated in children; ¶ an 
not only for the unpleaſant and un- m- 
becoming noiſe it fills the houſe with, but for it i 
more conliderable reaſons, 1 in reference to the I det 
children themſelves ; which i is to be our aim tiſe 
in education. opf 
Their crying is of two forts 3 ; either flub- Tn 
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born, and domineering, or querulous and whin. 
ing. b 
ef Their crying is very often a ſtriving for 
maſtery, and an open declaration of their in- 
folence or obſtinacy; when they have not the 
power to obtain their defires, they will, by 
their clamour and ſobbing, maiatain their ti- 
tle and right to it. This is an avowed con- 
tinuing their claim, and a fort of remon- 
ſtrance againſt the oppreſſion and injuſtice of 
thoſe, who deny them. what they have a miad 
5 x 

F 112. 2. Sometimes their crying is the effect 
of pain, or true ſorrow, and a bemoaning 
themſelves under it. : 

Theſe two, if carefully obſerved, may, by 
the mien, looks, actious, and particularly, by 
the tone of their crying, be eaſily diſtiuguiſhe 
ed; but neither of them muſt be ſuffered, much 
m encouraged... 

1. The obſtinate, or ſtomachful crying, 


ſhould by no- means be permitted, becauſe it 


5 but another way of flattering their deſires, 
and encouraging thoſe paſſions which *tis our 
main buſineſs to ſubdue :. and if it be, as often 
it is, upon the receiving any correction, it quite 


defeats all the good effects of it; for any chaſ- 


tiſement which leaves them in this declared 
oppoſition, only ſerves to make them worſe. 
The reſtraints and puniſhments laid on chil- 
dren are all miſapplied and loft, as far as they 
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do not prevail over their wills, teach them to 
ſubmit their p:flions, and make their minds 
ſupple and phant to what their parent's rea- 
ſon adviſes them now, and ſo prepare them to 
obey what their own reaſon ſhall adviſe here- 
after. But if in any thing wherein they are 
crofled, they may be ſuffered to go away cry- 
ing, they confirm themſelves in their deſires, 
and cheriſh the ill humour, with a declara- 
tion of their riglit, and a reſolution to ſatis- 


fy their- inclinations the firſt opportunity, 


1 his therefore is another argument againſt 
the frequent uſe of blows: for, whenever 
you come to that extremity, 'tis not enough 
to whip or beat them, you muſt do it till you 
find you have ſubdued their minds, till with 
ſubmiſſion and patience they yield to the cor: 
rection; which you ſhall beſt diſcover by their 
crying, and their ceaſing from it upon your 
bidding. Without this, the beating of chil 
dren is but a paſſionate tyranny over them; 
and it is mere cruelty, and not correction, to 


put their bodies in pain, without doing their 
minds any good. As this gives us a reaſon 


why children ſhould ſeldom be corrected ; fo 
it alſo prevents their being ſo. For if when- 
ever they are chaſliſed, it were done thus with 
out paſſion, ſoberly, and yet <ffectually too, 


laying on the blows and ſmart not furiouſſy, 


and all at once, but ſlowly, with reaſoning be- 
tween, and with obſervation how it wrought, 
Ropping 
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ſtopping when it had made them pliant, peni- 
tent and yielding; they would ſeldom need 
the like puniſhment again, being made care- 
ful to avoid the fault that deſerved it. Be- 
fides, by this means, as the puniſhment would 
not be loſt for being too little, and not effectu- 
al; ſo it would be kept fron being too much, 
if we gave off as ſoon as we perceived that it 
reached the mind, and that was bettered. For 
ſince the chiding or beating of childrea 
ſhould be always the leaſt that poſſibly may be, 


that which is laid on in the heat of anger 


ſeldom obſerves the meaſure, but is common- 
ly more than it ſhould be, though it prove leſs 
than enough. 

( 113+ 2. Many children are apt to cry, 
upon any little pain they ſuffer, and the leaſt 
harm that befals them, puts them into com- 
plaints and bawling. This few children avoid: 
For it being the firit and natural. way to de- 
clare their ſuff-rings or wants, before they 
can ſpeak, the compaſſion that is thought due 
to that tender age fooliſhly encourages, and 
contiaues it in them long after they can ſpeak. 
'Iis the duty, I confeſs, of thoſe about chil- 
dren, to comp-fſionate them, whenever they 
ſuffer any hurt ; but not to ſhew it in pitying 
them, Help and caſe them the beſt you can, 
but by no means bemoan them. This ſoftens 
their minds, and makes them yield to the little 
harms that happen to them; whereby they 

fink 
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fink deeper into that part, which. alone feels, 
and makes larger- wounds there, than other- 
wiſe they would. They ſhould be hardened 
xgainſt all ſufferings, eſpecially of the body, 
and have no tenderneſs, but what riſes from 
an ingenuous ſhame, and a quick ſenſe of re- 
putation. The many inconveniencies this life 
is expoſed to, require we ſhould not be too ſen- 
fible of every little hurt. What our minds 
yield not to, makes hut a flight impreſſion, and 
does us but very little harm. lis the ſuffers 
ing of our ſpirits, that gives and continues the 
pain. Ihis brawnineſs and inſenſibility of 
mind, is the beſt armour we can have againſt 
the common evils and accidents of life; and 
being a temper that is to be got by exerciſe 
and cuſtom, more than any other way, the 
practice of it ſnould be begun betimes; and 
bappy is he that is taught it early. That ef. 
1 feminacy of ſpirit, which is to be prevented or 
1 cured, as nothiag that I know ſo much increaſ. 
| es in children as crying; ſo nothing, on the 
other ſide, ſo much checks and reſtrains, as 


plaining. In the little harms they fuffer from 
knocks and falls, they ſhould not be pitied 


ſides that it ſtops their crying, is a better way 
to cure their heedleſſneſs, and prevent their 
tumbling another time, than either chiding or 


temoaning them. But, let the hurts they re- 
3 ceive 


their being Lindered from that ſort of com- 


for falling, but bid do ſo again; which, be- 
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ceive be what they. will, ſtop their crying, and 
that will give them more quiet and eaſe at 
preſent and harden them for che f2ture. | 
6:14. The former ſort of crying requires 


ſeverity to ſilence it, and where a look, or a 
politive command will no: do it, blows muſt: 


hands ©S held 


e For it proceeding from pride, obſtinacy and 
4 ſtomach, the will, where the fault lies, muſt 
be bent and made to comply, by a rigour ſuf- 
( ficient to maſter it. But this latter being or- 
„dinarily from ſoftneſs of mind, a quite contra- 
e cauſe, ought to be treated with a gentler 
f hand. Perſuaſion, or diverting the thoughts 


another way, or laughing at their whining, 
may perhaps be at firſt the proper method : 
But for this, the circumſtances of the thing, 
e and the particular temper of the child, muſt 
d be confidered. No certain unvariable rules cr 
f. W can be given about it; but it muſt be left to 
r WM the prudence of the parents or tutor. But this 
WF think, I may ſay in general, that there ſhould 
e be a conſtant diſcountenancing of this ſort * 
is crying alſo; and that the father, by his au- 
* chority, ſhould always ſtop i it, mixing 2 great- 


ner degree of roughneſs in his looks or words, 
d proportionably as the child is of greater age, 
or a fturdier temper: But always let it be e- 


nough to ſilence their whimpring, and put an 
ir end to the diſorder. 

Ir 9 1i5, Cowardice and courage 

e: nue ſo nearly related to the fore» Feel Ws 4 
6 REED | mentioned 
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dineſs. mentioned tempers, that it may not 

be amiſs here to take notice of 
them. Fear is a paſſion, that if rightly go» 
verned, has its uſe. And though ſelf-love 
ſeldom fails to Keep it watchful and high e- 
nough in us, yet there may be an exceſs on 
the daring fide. Foolhardineſs and inſenſibi- 
lity of danger, being as little reaſonable, as 
trembling and ſhrioking at the approach of e- 
very little evil. Fear was given us as a mo- 
nitor to quicken our induſtry, and keep us up- 
on our guard againſt the approaches of evil ; 


and therefore to have no apprehenſion of 


miſchief at hand, not to miſtake a juſt eſli- 
mate of the danger, but heedleſly to run into 
it, be the hazard what it will, without conſi- 
_ dering of what uſe or conſequence it may be, 
is not the reſolution of a rational creature, 
but brutiſh fury. Thoſe who have children 
of this temper have nothing to do, but a lit- 
tle to awaken their reaſon, which ſelf-preſer- 
vation will quickly diſpoſe them to hearken to, 
unleſs (which is uſuaily the caſe) ſome other 
paſſion hurries them on head-long, without 
ſenſe, and without conſideration. A diſlike 
of evil is ſo natural to mankind, that no body, 
I think, can be without fear of it; fear be- 
ing nothing but an uncalineſs under the ap- 
prebenſion of that coming upon us, which we 
diſlike: And therefore, when ever any one 


* into danger, we may ſay, tis under the 
conduct 
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conduct of ignorance, or the command of 


ſome more imperious paſſion; no body beiug 
ſo much an enemy to himſelf, as to come with- 
in the reach of evil, out of free choice, and 
court danger for danger's ſake, If it be 
for pride, vain-glory, or rage, that filences 
2 child's fear, or makes him not hearken to 
its advice, thoſe are by fit means to be abated, 
that a little conſideration may allay his heat, 
and make him bethink himſelf, whether this 
attempt be worth the venture. But this be- 
ing a fault that children are not ſo often guilty 
of, I ſhall not be more particular in its cure. 
Weakneſs of ſpirit is the more common defect, 
and therefore will require the greater care. 
Fortitude is the guard and ſup- 


port of the other virtues; and Fortitude, 


without courage a man will ſcarce 

keep ſteady to his duty, and fill up the cha 

racter of a truly worthy man. 

Courage, that makes us bear up a- 

gainſt dangers that we fear, and Courage. 

evils that we feel, is of great uſe in 

an eſtate, as ours is in this life, expoſed to aſ- 

ſaults on all hands: Aud therefore it is very 

adviſeable to get children into this armour. 

as early as you can. Natural temper, I con- 

feſs, does here a great deal: But even where 

that is defective, aud the heart is in itſelf weak 

and timorous, it may, by a right management, 

be brought to a better reſolution. What is 
11 | ro 
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to be done to prevent breaking childrens ſpi- 
Tits by frightful appretenſions inſtilled into 
them when young, or bemoaning themſelves 
under every little ſuffering, I have already ta- 
ken. notice: how to harden their tempers, 
and raiſe their courage, if we find them too 
n uch ſubjc& to fear, is farther to be conſi. 
dered. | 
True fortitude, I take to be the quiet poſ- 
ſcſſion of a man's ſelf, and an undiſturbed do- 
ing his duty, whatever evil beſets, or danger 
lies in his way. This there are ſo few men 
attain to, that we are not to expect it from 
chilerep. But yet ſometbing may be done: 
And a wiſe conduct by inſenſible degrees 
may carry them farther than one expects, 
The neglect of this great care of them, 
whilſt they are young, is the reaſon, perhaps, 
why there are ſo few that have this virtue in 
its full latitude, when they are men, I ſhould 
not ſay this in a nation ſo naturally brave, as 
ours is, did I think that true fortitude requi- 
red nothing but courage in the field, and a 
contempt of life in the face of an enemy. 
This, 1 confeſs, is not the leaſt part of it, nor 
can be denied the laurels and hcnours always 
Juitly due to the vglour ot thoſe who venture 
their lives for their country, But yet this 
is not all. Dangers attack us iu other places 
beſi.'es the ficld of battle: and though death 


be the king of terrors; yet pain, diſgrace 
and 
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and poverty have frightful looks, able to diſ- 
compoſe moſt men, whom they ſeem ready to 
ſeize on: And there are thoſe who contemn 
ſome of theſe, and yet are heartily frighted 
with the other. True fortitude is prepared 
for dangers of all kinds; and unmoved, whats 


ſoever evil it be that threatens, I do not mean 


unmoved with any fear at all. Where dan- 
ger ſhews itſelf, apprehenfion cannot, without 
ſlupidity, be wanting: Where danger is, ſenſe 
of danger ſhould be; and ſo much fear as 
ſhould keep us awake, and excite our attenti- 
on, induſtry and vigour; but not diſturb the 
calm uſe of our reaſon, nor hinder the execu- 
tion of what that dictates. 
The firſt ſtep to get this noble 


and manly ſteadineſs, is, what I Cowar- 
have above-mentioned, carefully to dice. 


keep children from frights of. all 


kinds, when they are young. Let not any fear- - 


ful apprehenſions be talked into them, nor 
terrible objects ſurpriſe them. This often ſo 
ſhatters and diſcompoſes the ſpirits, that they 
never recover it again; but during their whole 
life, upon the firſt ſuggeſtion, or appearance 


of any terrifying idea, are ſcattered and con- 


founded; the body is enervated, and the mind 


diſturbed, and the man ſcarce himſelf, or ca- 


pable of any compoſed or rational action. Whe- 
ther this be froman habitual motionof the animal 


ſpirits, introduced by the firſt ſtrong impreſs* 
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ſion, or from the alteration of the conſtitu- 
tion by ſome more unaccountable way; this is 
certain, that ſo it is. Inſtances of ſuch who, 
in a weak timorous mind, have born, all their 
whole lives through, the effects of a fright 
'when they are young, are every where to be 
ſeen, and therefore as much as may be to be 
prevented, 

The next thing is, by gentle degrees to ac- 
cuſtom children co thoſe things they are too 
much afraid of. But here great caution is to 
be uſed, thatyou do not make roo much haſte, 
nor attempt this cure too early, for fear leaſt 
ycu increaſe the miſchief inſtead of remedying 
it, Little ones in arms may be eaſily kept out 
of the way of terrifying obje els; and till they 
can talk, and underſtand what is ſaid to them, 
are ſcarce capable of that reaſoning and dil- 
courſe, which ſhould be uſed, to let them know 
there is no harm in thoſe frightful objects, 
which we would make them familiar with, and 
do, to that purpoſe, by gentle degrees bring 
nearcr and nearer to them. And therefore 
tis ſeldom there is need of any application to 
them of this kind, till after they can run about 
and talk, But yet, if it ſhould happen that 
infants ſhould have taken offence at any thing 
which cannot be eaſily kept out of their way, 
and that they ſhew marks of terror as often 
as it comes in ſight: all the allays of fright, 


by Oc their thoughts, or mixing pica- 
8 fant 
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fant and agreeable appearances with it, muſt 
be uſed, till it be grown familiar and inoffen- 
five to them. 
| I think we may obſerye, That, when chil- 
| dren are firſt born, all objects of ſight, that do 
not hurt the eyes, are indifferent to them; and 
they are no more afraid of a blackamoor or a 
lion, than of their nurſe, or a cat. What 
is it then, that afterwards, in certain mixtures 
of ſhape and colour, comes to affright them? 
Nothing but the apprehenſions of harm that 
accompanies thoſe things. Did a child ſuck 
every day a- new nurſe, I make account it 
would be no more affrighted with the change 
of faces at fix months old, than at ſixty, The 
reaſon then why it willnot come'to a ſtrangers 
is, becauſe having been accuſtomed to receive 
its food and kind uſage only from one or two, 
that are about it, the child apprehends, by co- 
ming into the arms of a ſtranger, the being 
taken from what delights and feeds it, and e- 
very moment ſupplies its wants, which it of- 
ten feels, and therefore fears when the nurſe 
is away. 

The only thing we naturally are | 
afraid of is pain, or loſs of plea” Timorouf 
ſure. And becauſe theſe are not neſs. 
annexed to any ſhape, colour, or 
ſize of viſible objects, we are frighted with 
none of them, till either we have felt pain from 
them, or have notions put into us that they 
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vill do us harm. The pleaſant brightneſs 

and luſtre of flame and fire ſo delights chil- 
dren, that at firſt they always defire to be hand- 
ling of it : But when conſtant experience has 
convinced them, by the exquiſite pains it has 
put them to, how cruel and unmerciful it is, 
they are afraid to touch it, and carefully avoid 
it. This being the ground of fear, 'tis not 
hard to find whence it ariſes, and how it is to 
be cured in all miſtaken objects of terror. 
Ard when the mind is confirmed againſt them, 
and has got a maſtery over itſelf, and its uſual 
fears, in lighter occaſions, it is in good prepa- 
ration to meet more real dangers. Your child 
ſhrieks, and runs away at the fight of a frog; 
let another catch it, and lay it down at a good 
diſtance from him : At firſt accuſtom him to 
look upon it; when he can do that, then to 
come nearer to it, and ſee it leap, without e- 
motion; then to touch it lightly, when it is 
held faſt in another's hand; and ſo on, till he 
can come to handle it as confidently as a but- 
terfly, or a ſparrow. By the ſame way any 
other vain terrors may be removed; if care 
be taken, that you go not toofaſt, and puſhnot 
the child on to a new degree of aſſurance, 
till he be thoroughly confirmed in the former. 
And thus the young ſoldieris to be trained on 
to the warfare of life; wherein care is to 
be taken, that more things be not repreſented 


as dangerous, than really are fo; and theo that 
whatever 
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whatever you obſerve him to be more fright- 
ed at than he ſhould, you be ſure to toll him 
on to by inſenſible degrees, till he at laſt, 
quitting his fears, maſters the diſſiculty, and 
comes off with appliuſe. Succeſſes of this 
kind, often repeated, will make bim fiad, that 
evils are not always ſo certain, or ſo great, as 
our fears repreſcat them; and that the way 
to avoid them, is not to run away, or be diſ- 
compoſed, dejected and deterred by fear, 
where either our credit or duty requires us 
to go on. 

But fince the great found ition 
of fear in children is pain, the Hardineſs. 
way to harden and fortify chil» 
dren againſt fear and danger | is, to accuſtom 
them to ſuffer pain. This, *tis poſſible, will 


be thought, by kind pareats, a very unnatural 


thing towards their children; and by moſt, 
unreaſonable, to endeavour to reconcile any 
one to the ſenſe of pain, by bringing it upon 
him. *Twill be ſaid, it may perhaps give the 
child an averſion for him that mazes him ſuf · 
fer; but can never recommend to him ſuffer- 
ing itſelf, This is a ſtrange method. You 
will not have children whipped and puniſhed 
for their faults, but, you would have them tor- 
mented for doing well, or for tormenting 
lake, I doubt not but ſuch objectioas as theſe 
will be made, and I ſhall be thought inconſiſ· 
tent. with myſelf, or fantaſtical, in propoling | 
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it. I confeſs, it is a thing to be managed with 
great diſcretion; and therefore it falls not 
out amils, that it will pot be received or re- 
- ſhed, but by thoſe who conſider well, and look 
Into the reaſon of things, I would not have 
children much beaten for their faults, becauſe 
I would not have them think bodily pain the 
greateſt puniſhment : and I would have them, 
when they do well, be ſometimes put in pain, 
for the ſame reaſon, that they might be ac- 
cuſtomed to bear it,. without looking on it as 
the greateſt evil. How much education may 
'Teconcile young people to pain and ſufferance, 
the examples of Sparta do ſufficiently ſhew : 
and they who have once brought themſelves 
not tothink bodily pain the greateſt of evils, or 
that which they ought to ſtand moſt in fear 
of, have made no ſmall advance towards vir- 
tue. But I am not ſo fooliſh to propoſe the 
Lacedæmonian diſcipline in our age, or con- 
ſtitution. But yet 1 do ſay, that inuring chil- 
dren gently to ſuffer ſome degrees of pain 
without ſhrinking, is a way to gain firmneſs 
to their minds, and lay a foundation for cou- 
rage and reſolution in the future part of their 
Ives. i | 
Not to bemoan them, or permit them to 
bemoan themſelves, on every little pain they 
ſuffer, is the firſt ſtep to be made. But of 
| . this I have ſpoken elſewhere, 
„The next thing is, ſometimes deſignediy to 
_ Wt. * 
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put them in pain: but care muſt be taken that 
this be done when the child is in good bu» 
mour, and ſatisfied of the good - will and kind- 
neſs of him that hurts him, at the time that 
he does it. There muſt no marks of anger 
or diſpleaſure on the one ſide, nor compaſſi- 
on or repenting on the other, go along with it; 
and it muſt be ſure to be no more than the 
child can bear, without repining, or tak- 
ing it amiſs, or for a puniſhment. Managed 
by theſe degrees, and with ſuch circumſtances, 
I have ſeen a child run away laughing, with 
good ſmart blows of a wand on his back, who 
would have cried for an unkind word, and 
been very ſenſible of the chaſtiſement of a 
cold look from the ſame perſona. Satisfy a 
child by a canſtant courſe of your care and 
kindneſs, that you perfectly love him, and he 
may by degrees be accuſtomed to bear very 
painful and rough uſage from you, without 
flinchiag or complaining: and this we ſee 
children do every day in play one with ano- 
ther. The ſofter you find your child is, the 
more you are to ſcek occaſions, at fit times, 
thus to. harden him. The great art in this 
is, to begin with what is but very little paia · 
ful, and to proceed by inſenſible degrees, 
when you are playing, and in good humour 
with him, and ſpeaking well of him: and when 
you have once got him to think himſelf made 
. for his ſuffering, by the praiſe that is 
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given him for his courage; when he can take a 
pride in giving ſuch marks of bis manlineſs, 
and can prefer the reputation of being brave 
and ſtout, to the avoiding a little pain, or the 
ſhrinking under it; you need not deſpair in 
time, and by the aſſiſtance of his growing 
reaſon, to maſter his timorouſneſs, and mend 

the weakneſs of his conſtitutiom. As he 
grows bigger, he is to be ſet upon bolder at- 
tempts than his natural temper carries him 

to, and whenever he is obſerved to flinch from 
what one has reaſon to think he would come 
off well in, if he had but courage to under- 
take: that he ſhould be aſſiſted in at firſt, and 
by degrees ſhamed to, till at- laſt practice has 
given more aſſurance, and with it a maſtery ; 
which muſt be rewarded with great praiſe 
and the good opinion of others, for his per- 
formance, When, by theſe ſteps, he has got 
reſolution enough not to be deterred from 
what he ought to do, by the apprehenſion of 
danger; when fear does not, in ſudden or 
hazardous occurrences diſcompoſe his mind, 
ſets his body a trembling, and make him unfit 
for action, or run away from it, he has then 


the courage of a rational creature: and ſuch 


an hardineſs we ſhould endeavour by cuitom 
and uſe to bring children to, as proper occa- 


ſions come in our way. 
| F 116, One thing I have fre- 


quently obſerved in children, that 


when Or have got poffeſſion of 
N 
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any poor creature, they are apt to uſe it ill: 
they often torment, and treat very roughly, 
young birds, butterflies, and ſuch other poor 
animals which fall into their hands, and that 
with a ſeeming kind of pleaſure. This I think 
ſhould be watched in them, and if they incline 
te any ſuch cruelty, they ſhould be taught the 
contrary uſage. For the cuſtom of torment- 
ing and killing of beaſts, will by degrees, 
harden their minds even towards men; and 
they who delight in the ſuffering and de- 
ſtruction of inferior creatures, will not be apt 
to be very compaſſionate, or benign to thoſe 
of their own kind. Our practice takes no- 
tice of this in the excluſion of butchers from 
juries of life and death. Children ſhould 
from the beginning be bred up in an abhor- 
rence in killing, or tormenting any living crea- 
ture; and be taught not to ſpoil or deſtroy a- 

ny thing, unleſs it be for the preſervation 
or advantage of ſome other that is nobler. 
And truly, if the preſervation of all mankind, 
as much as in him lies, were every one's per- 
ſuaſion, as indeed it is every one's duty, and 
the true priaciple to regulate our religion, 
politicks and morality by, the world would 
be much quieter,. and better natured than it 
is. But to return to our preſent buſineſs; I 
cannot but commend both the kindneſs aud 
prudence of a mother I knew, who was wont 
Eur to indulge her daughters, When any of _ 
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I * * deſired dogs, ſquirrels, birds, or any 


ſuch things, as young girls ufed to be delight 
ed with: but then, when they had them, they 


5 muſt be ſure to keep them well, and look di- 


| ligently after them, that they wanted nothing 
or were not ill uſed. For if they were ne- 


_ gligent, in the care of them, it was counted 
2 great fault, which often forfeited their pdſ- 


ſefſion, or at leaſt they failed not to be rebuk- 
ed for it ; whereby they were early taught 


diligence and good nature. And indeed, I 


think people ſhould be accuſtomed, from 
their cradles, to be tender to all ſenſible 
ms, and to ſpoil or waſte nothing at 


This delight they take in doing of miſ- 
chief, whereby I mean ſpoiling of any thing 
to no purpoſe, but more eſpecially the plea- 
fure they take to put any thing in pain, that 


is capable of it: I cannot perſuade my ſelf to 


be any other than a foreign and introduced 
diſpofition, an habit borrowed from cuſtom 
and converſation. People te:ch children to 
ſtrike, and laugh, when they hurt, or ſce 
harm come to others: and they have the ex- 
amples of moſt about them, to confirm themin 
it. All the entertainment and talk of hiſtory 
ts of nothing almoſt but fighting and killing: 
the honour and renown that 1s beſtowed 
on conquerors (who for the moſt part are 
. the great butchers of mankind) farther 
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miſlead growing youth, who, by this means, 
come to think {laughter the laudable buſineſs - 
of mankind, and the moſt heroick of virtues. 
By theſe ſteps unnatural crueity is planted in 
us; and what humanity abhors, cuſtom recon- 
ciles and recommends to us, by laying it in 
the way to honour. Thus by faſhion and o- 
pinion, that comes to be a pleaſure, which in 
itſelf neither is, nor can be any. This ought 
carefully to be watched, and early remedied ; 
ſo as to ſettle and cheriſh the contrary and 
more natural temper of benignity and com- 
paſſion in the room of it: but ſtill by the ſame 
gentle methods which are to be applied to the 
other two faults before-mentioned. It may 
not, perhaps, be unreaſonable here to add this 
further caution, viz, That the miſchiefs, or 
harms, that come by play, inadvertency, or 
ignorance, and were not known to be harms, 
or deſigned for miſchict's fake, though they 
may perhaps be ſometimes of conſiderable dam- 
age; yet are not at all, or but very gently, to 
be taken notice of. For this, I think, 1 can» 
not too often inculcate, that whatever miſcar- 
riages a child is guilty of, and whatever be 
the conſequence of it, the thing to be regard» - 
ed in taking notice of it, is only what root 
it ſprings from, and what habit it is like to 
eſtabliſh: and to that the correction ouglt to 
be directed, and the child not to ſuffer any 
Puniſhment, for any: harm which may, have 
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come by his play or inadvertency. The faults 
to be amended lie in the mind: and if they 
are ſuch, as either age will cure, or no ill- 
habits will follow from; the preſent action, 
whatever diſpleaſing circumſtances. it may 
have, is to be paſſed by, without any animad- 
verſions. 
9117. Another way to inſtil ſentiments of 
humanity, and to keep them lively in young 
folks, will be, to accuſtom them to civility in 
their language and deportment towards their 
inferiors, and the meaner ſort of people, par- 
ticularly ſervants. It is not unuſual to ob- 
ſerve the children in gentlemen's families 
treat the ſervants of the houſe with domineer- 
ing words, names of contempt, and an im- 
perious carriage; as if they were of another 
race and ſpecies beneath them. - Whether 
ill example, the advantage of fortune, or 
their natural vanity inſpire this haughtineſs, 
it ſhould be prevented, or weeded out ; and a 
gentle, courteous, aftable carriage towards the 
lower ranks of men, placed in the room of 
it. No part of their ſuperiority will be here- 
by loſt: but the diſtinction increaſed, and their 
authority ſtrengtheued; when love in infe- 
riors is joined to outward reſpect, and an e- 
ſteem of the perſon has a ſhare in their ſub- 
miffion : and domeſticks will pay a more rea- 
dy and cheerful ſervice, when they find them- 


ſelves not ſpurned, becauſe fortune has laid 
them 
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them below the level of others, at their maf- 
ter's feet. Children ſhould not be ſuffered 
to loſe the conſideration of human nature, in 
the ſhufflings of outward conditions. The 
more they have, the better humoured they 
ſhould be taught to be, and the more compal- 
fionate and gentle to thoſe of their brethern 
who are placed lower, and have ſcantier por- 
tions. If they are ſuffered from their cra- 
dles to treat men ill and rudely, becauſe by 
their father's title they think they have a 
little power over them, at beſt it is ill-bred, 
and if care be not taken, will by degrees 
nurſe up their natural pride into an habitual 
contempt of thoſe beneath them. And where 
will that probably ead, but in oppreſſion and 
cruelty ? 

6 118. Curiofity | in children 
(which I had occaſion juſt to men- Curieſity. 
tion 5 103.) is but an appetite af- 
ter knowledge ; ; and therefore ought to be en- 
couraged in them, not only as 2 good fign, 
but as the great inſtrument nature has pro- 
vided, to remove that 1gnorance they were 
born with; and which, without this buſy in- 
quilitiveneſs, will make them dull aad uſeleſs 
creatures. The ways to encourage it, and 
keep it active and buſy, are, I ſuppoſe, theſe 
followiag : 

t. Not to check or diſcountenance any en- 


quiries he ſhall make, nor ſuffer them to be 
laughed 
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laughed at; but to anſwer all his queſtions; 
and explain the matter he deſires to know, ſo 
as to make them as much intelligible to him, as 
ſuits the capacity of his age and knowledge. 
But confound not his underſtanding with ex- 
plications or notions that are above it; or 
with the variety or number of things that 
are not to his preſent purpoſe. Mark what 
*tis his mind aims at in the queſtion, and not 
what words he expreſſes in it : and when you 
have informed and ſatisfied him in that, you 


ſhall fee how his thoughts will enlarge them- 


ſelves, and bow by fit anſwers he may be led 


on farther than perhaps you could imagine. 


. For knowledge is grateful to the underſtand- 
ing, as light to the eyes: children are plea- 
ſed and delighted with it exceedingly, elpeci- 
ally if they ſee, that their enquiries are re- 
garded, and that their defire of knowing is 


encouraged and commended. And I doubt 
not, but one great reaſon why many children 


abandon themſelves wholly to filly ſports, and 
trifle away all their time infipidly, 1s, becauſe 
they have found their curiofity baulked, and 


their enquiries neglected. But, had they been 


treated with more kindneſs and reſpect, and 


their queſtions anſwered, as they ſhould, to 


their ſatisfaQtion ; I doubt not but they would 


; have taken more pleaſure in learning, and 


improving their knowledge, wherein there 
would be ſtill newneſs and variety, which is 
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what they are delighted with, than in return- 
ing over and over to the lame play and play» 
things. 

9119. 2. To this ſerious anſwering their 
queſtions, and informing their underſtand- 
ings in what they deſire, as if it were a mat» 
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ter that needed, it ſhould be added ſome pe- 


culiar ways of commendation. Let others, 
whom they eſteem, be told before their faces 
of the knowledge they have in ſuch and ſuch 
things; and fince we are all, even from our 
cradles, vain and proud creatures, let their 
vanity be flattered with things that will do 
them good; and let their pride ſet them on 
work on ſomething which may turn to their 
advantage. Upon this ground you ſhall find, 
that there cannot be a greater ſpur to the 
attaining what you would have the eldeſt 


learn, and know himſelf, than to ſet him up- 


on teaching it his younger brothers and * 


ters. 

F 120. 3. As children's enquiries are not to 
be {lighted ; ſo alſo great care is to be taken, 
that they never receive deceitful and eluding 
anſwers, They eaſily perceive when they 
are {lighted or deceived and quickly learn the 
trick of neglect, diſſimulation and falſhhood, 
which! they obſerve others to make uſe of. 
We are not to entrench upon truth in any 
converſation, but leaſt of all with children ; 
my if we can play falſe with them, we not 
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only deceive their expectation, and hinder 
their knowlege, but corrupt their innocence, 
and teach them the worſt of vices. They 
are travellers newly arrived in a ſtrange 
country, of which they know nothing; we 
mould therefore make conſcience not to mil. 
lead them. And though their queſtions ſeem 
ſometime not very material, yet they ſhould 
be ſeriouſly anſwered : for however they may 
appear to us (to whom they are long fince 
known) enquiries not worth the making; 
they are of moment to thoſe who are wholly 
ignorant. Children are ſtrangers to all we 
are acquainted with; and all the things they 
meet with are at firſt unknown to them, as 
they once were to us: and happy are they who 
meet with civil people, that will comply with. 
their ignorance, and help them to get out of 
it. * 
If you or I now ſhould be ſet down in Ja- 
pan, with all our prudence and knowledge a» 
bout us, a conceit whereof makes us, perhaps, 
ſo apt to flight the thoughts and enquiries 
of children; ſhould we, I ſay, be ſet down in 
Japan, we ſhould, no doubt (if we would in- 
form ourſelves of what is there to be known) 
alk a thouſand queſtions, which, to a ſuper- 
cilious or inconſiderate Japanner, would ſeem 
very idle and impertineut ; though to us they 
would be very material, and of importance 


to be reſolved; and we ſhould be glad to find. 
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a man ſo complaiſant and courteous, as to ſa- 
tisfy our demands, and inftruct our igno- 
France. | 

When any new thing comes in their way, 
children uſually aſk the common queſtion of 
_ a ſtranger, What is it? Whereby they ordi- 
narily mean nothing but the name; and theres 
fore to tell them how it is called, is uſually the 
proper anſwer to that demand. And the next 
queſtion uſually is, What is it for? And to 
this it ſhould be anſwered truly and directly: 
the uſe of the thing ſhould be told, and the 
way explained, how it ſerves to ſuch a pur- 
pole, as far as their capacities can comprehend 
it. And fo of any other circumſtances they 
ſhall aſk about it; not turning them going, till. 
you have given them all the ſatisfaction they 
are capable of ; and foleading them by your 
anſwers into farther queſtions. And perhaps 
to a grown man, ſuch converſation will not be 
altogether ſo idle and inſignificant, as we are 
apt to imagine. The native and untaught ſug- 
geſtions of inquiſitive children do often offer 
things, that may ſet a conſidering man's 
thoughts. on work. And | think there is. 
frequently more to be learned from the unex- 
pected queſtions of a child, than the diſcourſes 
of men, who talk in a road, according to the 
notions they have borrowed, and the preju- 
dices of their education. 


9121. 4. das 4 it may not ſometiines be 
amiſs. 
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amiſs to excite their curioſity, by bringing 
ſtrange and new things in their way, on pur- 
poſe to engage their enquiry, and give them 
occaſion to inform themſelves about them: 
and if by chance their curioſity leads them to 
aſk, what they ſhould not know; it is a great 
deal better to tell them plainly, that it is a 
thing that belongs not to them to know, than 
to pop them off with a falſhood, or a frivo- 
Jous anſwer. 

8122. Pertneſs, that appears ſometimes ſo 
early, proceeds from a principle, that ſeldom 
accompanies a ſtrong conſtitutioa of body, or 
ripens into a ſtrong judgment of mind, If 
it were deſireable to have a child a more briſk 


* talker, I believe there might ways be found 


to make them ſo: but I ſuppoſe a wiſe fa- 
ther had rather that his ſon ſhould be able 
and uſeful, when a man, than pretty company, 
and a diverſton to others, whilſt a child: 
though if that too were to be conſidered, 1 1 
think I may ſay, there is not ſo much plea- 
ſure to have a child prattle agreeably, as to 
reaſon well, Encourage therefore his inqui - 
ſitiveneſs all you can, by ſatisfying his demands, 
and informing his judgment, as far as it is ca- 


Pable. When his reaſons are any way tole» 


fable, let him find · the credit and commenda- 
tion of it: and when they are quite out of the 
way, let him, without being laughed at for 
his miſtake, be gently put into the right; yy 
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if he ſhew a forwardneſs to be reaſoning about 
things that come in his way, take care, as 
much as you can, that ne body check this in- 
clination in him, or miſlead it by. captious or 
fallacious way of talking with him. For 
when all is done, this, as the higheſt and moſt 
important faculty of our minds, deſerves the 
greateſt care and attention in cultivating it : 
the right improvement and exerciſe of our 
reaſon being the higheſt perfection that a man 
can attain to in his life. 
$ 123. Contrary to this buſy | 

inquiſitive temper, there is Sauntering. 
ſometimes obſervable in chil- 

dren, a liſtleſs careleſſneſs, a want of regard to 
any thing, and a ſort of trifling even at their 
buſineſs. This ſaunteripg humour I look on 
as one ofthe worſt qualities that can appear in a 
child, as well as oue of the hardeſt to be cur- 
ed, where it is natural. But it being liable to 
be miſtaken in ſome caſes, care muſt be taken 
to make a right judgment concerning that tri- 
fling at their books or buſineſs, which may 
ſometimes be complained of in a child. Up- 
on the firſt ſuſpicion a father has, that his ſon 
is of a ſauntering temper, he muſt carefully 
obſerve bim, whether he be liſtleſs and indiffe- 
rent ia all his actions, or whether in ſome 
things alone he be flow and fluggiſh, but in 
others vigorous and eager. For though. we 
lind that he does loiter at his book, and let a 
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good deal of the time, he ſpends in his cham- 
ber or ſtudy, run idly away; he muſt not pre- 
ſently conclude, that this is from a ſauntering 
humovr in his temper. It may be childiſh- 
neſs, and preferring ſomething to his ſtudy, 
which his thoughts run on: and he dillikes 
his book, as is natural, becauſe it is forced up- 
on him as a taſk, To know this perfectly, 
you muſt watch him at play, when he 1s out 


of his place and time of ftudy, following his 


own inclinations; and ſee there, whether he 
be ſtirring and active; whether he deſigns a- 
ny thing, and with labour and eagerneſs 
purſues it, till he has accompliſhed what he 
aimed at, or whether he lazily and liſtleſly 
dreams away his time. If this his floth be 
only when he is about his book, I think it may 
be cafily cured. If it be in his temper, it will 
require a little more pains and attention to re- 
medy it. ; 
$ 124. If you are ſatisfied by his earnelt- 
neſs at play, or any thing elſe he ſets his mind 
on, in the intervals between his hours of bu- 
fineſs, that he is not of himſelf inclined to la- 
zineſs, but that only want of reliſh of his book 
makes him negligent, and fluggith in his ap- 
plicatiou to it; the ſitſt ſtep is to try by talk- 
ig to him kindly of the folly. and inconve- 
nience of it, whereby he loſes a good part of WM y. 
his time, which he might have for his diver- m 


ſion: but be ture to talk calmly and kindly, WM he 
and 
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and not much at firſt, but only theſe plain 
reaſons in ſhort. It this prevails, you have 
gained the point in the moſt deſireable way, 
which is that of reaſon and kindneſs, If this 
ſofter application prevails not, to try to ſhame 
bim out of it, by laughing at him for it, aſk- 
ing every day, when he comes to table, if 
there be no ſtrangers there, how long he was 
that day about bis buſineſs: and if he has not 
done it in the time he might be well ſuppoſ- 
ed to have diſpatched it, expoſe and turn him 
into ridicule fo” it: but mix not chiding, only 
put on a pretty cold brow towards him, and 
keep it till he reform ; and let his mother, 
tutor, and all about him do ſo too. If this 
work not the effect you deſire, then tell him 
he ſhall be no longer troubled with a tutor 
to take care of his education, you will not be 
at the charge to have him ſpend his time 1d- 
ly with him; but ſince he prefers this or that 
(whatcver play he delights in) to his book, that 
only he ſhall do; and ſo in earneſt ſet him to 
work on his beloved play, and keep him ſteadi- 
ly, and in earnelt, to it, morning and after- 
noon, till he be fully ſurfeited, and would, at 
any rate, change it for ſome hours at his book 
again. But when you thus ſet him his taſk 
of play, you muſt be ſure to look after him 
yourſclf, or ſet ſome body eHe to do it, that 
may conſtantly ſee him employed in it, and that 
he be not permitted to be idle at that too, I 


ſay, 


-1, J EpvucarroN. 
ſay, yourſelf look after him; for it is worth 
the father's while, whatever buſineſs he has, 
to beftow two or three days upon his ſon, to 
eure ſo great a miſchief as his ſauntering at | 
his buſineſs. 13 
$ 125. This is what I propoſe, if it be idle - 
neſs, not from his general temper, but a pe- 
culiar or acquired averſion to learning, which 
you muſt be careful to examine and diſtinguiſh, | 
But though you have your eyes upon him, to 
watch what he does with the time which he , 
has at his own diſpoſal, yet you muſt not let 0 
him perceive that you, or any body elſe, do ſo; t 
for that may hinder him from following his 


own inclination, which he being full of, and 
not daring for fear of you, to proſecute what 5 
his head and heart are ſet upon, he may ne- tt 
glect all other things, which then he reliſhes e. 
not, and ſo may ſeem to be idle and liſtleſs, 2 


when in truth it is nothing but being intent on 
that, which the fear of your eye or knowledge 
keeps him from executing. To be clear in 
this point, the obſervation muſt be made when 
you are out of the way, and he not ſo much 

as under the reſtraint of a ſuſpicion that an 
body has an eye upon him. la thoſe ſeaſons 
of perfect freedom, let ſome body you can 
-._ truſt, mark how he ſpends his time, whether 
be actively loiters it away, when without any 
check, he is left to his owg inclination. Thus, 
by his employment of ſuch times of liberty, 

you. 
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you will eaſily diſcern, whether it be liſtleſſneſs 


in his temper, or averſion to his book, that 


makes him ſaunter away his time of ſtudy, 

$ 126. If ſome defect in his conſtitution 
has caſt a damp on his mind, and he be natu- 
rally liſtleſs and dreaming, this unpromiſing 
diſpoſition is none of the eaſieſt to be dealt 
with; becauſe, generally carrying with it an 
unconcernedaeſs for the future, it wants the 
two great ſprings of action, foreſight and de- 
ſire; which how to plant and increaſe, where 
nature has given a cold and contrary temper, 
will be the queſtion. As ſoon as you are ſa- 
tisfied that this is the caſe, you mult carefully 
enquire whether there be nothing he delights 
in: inform yourſelf, what it is he is moſt pleaſ- 
ed with; and if you can find any particular 
tendency his mind hath, increaſe it all you 


can, and make uſe of that to ſet him on work, 


and to excite his induſtry, If he loves praiſe, 
or play, or fine cloaths, &c. or, on the other 
fide, dreads pain, diſgrace, or your diſplea- 
ſure, Oc. whatever it be that he loves moſt, 
except it be ſloth (for that will never ſet him 
on work) let that be made uſe of to quicken 
him, and make him beſtir himſelf, For in this 
litleſs temper,. you are not to fear an exceſs 
of appetite (as in all other caſes) by cheriſh- 
ing it, ? Tis that which you want, and there- 
fore muſt labour to raiſe and increaſe ; for 
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where there is no deſire, there will be no in- 
duſtry. 

9127. If you have not hold enough upon 
bim this way, to ſtir up vigour and activity in 
him, yeu muſt employ him in ſome conſtant 
bodily labour, whereby he may get an habit 
of doing ſomething. Ihe keeping bim hard to 
ſome ſtudy were the better way to get bim 
an habit . and applying his mind. 
But becauſe this is an inviſible attention, and 
no body can tell when he is or is not idle at it, 
you muſt find bodily employments for him, 
which he muſt be conſtantly buſted in, and 
Kept to; and if they have ſome little hard- 
ſhip and ſhame in them, it may not be the 
-worſe, that they may the ſooner weary him, 
and make him delire to return to his book, 
But be ſure, when you exchange his book for 
his other labour, ſet him ſuch a taſk, to be 
done in ſucha time, as may allow him no op- 
portunity to be idle. Only after you have by 
- this way brought him to be attentive and in- 
duſtrious at his book, you may, upon bis dif- 
patching bis ludy within the time ſet him, 
give him, as a reward, ſome reſpite from his 
other labour; which you may diminiſh as you 
find him grow more and more ſteady in his 
- application, and at laſt wholly take off, when a 
his fauntering at his book is cured, _ ta 
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5 128, We formerly obſerved, 
that variety and freedom was that Compul- 
that delighted children, and recom- ſion. 
mended their plays to them; and that 
therefore their book, or any thing we would 
have them learn, ſhould not be enjoined them 
as buſineſs, This their parents, tutors, and 
teachers are apt to forget ; and their impa- 
tience to have them buſied in what 1s fit for 
them to do, ſuffers them not to deceive them 
into it: But by the repeated injunctions they 
meet with, children quicklydiſtinguiſh between 
what is required of them, and what not. When 
this miſtake has once made his book uneaſy, 
to him, the cure is to. be applied at the other 
end, And fince it will be then too late to en- 


4 deavour to make it a play to him, you muſt 
r take the contrary courſe : Obſerve what play 
e he is moſt delighted with; enjoin that, and 
p- make him play ſo many hours every day, not 
y as a puniſhment for playing, but as if it were 
n- the buſineſs required of him. This, if I miſ- 
il. take not, will in a few days make him ſo wea- 


m, ry of his moſt beloved ſport, that he will pre- 
his fer his book, or any thing to it, eſpecially if 


'OU it may redeem him from any part of the taſk 
bis WY of play is ſet him, and he may be ſuffered to 
zen employ ſome part of the time deſtined to his 
talk of play in his book, or ſuch other ex- 

28. erciſe as is really uſeful to him. This 1 at 
leaſt think a better cure than that forbidding, 
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(which uſually increaſes the deſire) or any o- 
ther puniſhment ſhall be made uſe of to reme- 
dy it: For when you have once glutted his ap- 
petite (which may ſafely be done in all things, 
but eating and drinking) and made him ſurfeit 
of what you would have him avoid, you have 
put into him a principle of averfion, and you 
need not ſo much fear afterwards his longing 
for the ſame thing again. 

129. This I think is ſufficiently evident, 
that children generally hate to be idle. All 
the care then is, that their buſy humour 
ſhould be conftantly employed in ſomething of 
uſe to them; which, if you will attain, you 
muſt make what you would have them do a 
recreation to them, and not a buſineſs. The 
way to do this, ſo that they may not perceive 
you have any hand in it, is this propoſed here, 
viz, To make them weary of that which you 
would not have them do, by injoining and ma- l 
king them, under ſome pretence or other, to ] 
do it, till they are ſurfeited. For example: | 
Does your ſon play at top and ſcourge too 0 
much? Enjoin him to play ſo many hours e- 
very day, and look that he do it; and you 
ſhall ſee he will quickly be ſeek of it, and wil- 
ling to leave it. By this means making the 
recreations you diſlike a buſineſs to him, he 
will of himſelf with delight betake himſelf to 
thoſe things you would have him do, eſpeci- 


ally if * be propoſed as rewards for having 
| performed 
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' whip his top ſo long as to make him ſuffici- 


ing: The eſteem they have for one thing 


de buſy; and buſy, as they imagine, in things 
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performed his taſk in that play commanded 
him. For if he be ordered every day to 


ently weary, do you not think he will apply 
himſelf with eagerneſs to his book; and with 
for it, if you promiſe it him as a reward of ha- 
ving whipped his top luſtily, quite out, all 
the time that is ſet him? Children, ia the 
things they do, if they comport with their 
age, find little difference, fo they may be do- 


above another they. borrow from others; fo 
that what thoſe about them make to be a re- 
ward to them, will really be fo. By this art 
it is in their governor's choice, whether 
Scotch-hoppers ſhall reward their dancing, or 
dancing their Scotch-hoppers: whether peg- 
top, or reading, playing at trap, or ſtudy- 
ing the globes, ſhall be more acceptable and 
pleaſing to them; all that they deſire being to 


of their own. choice, and which they receive 
as favours from their parents, or others, for 
whom they have reſpect, and with whom 
they would be in credit. A ſet of children 
thus ordered, and kept from the ill example 
of others, would all of them, 1 ſuppoſe, with 
as much earneſtneſs and delight, learn to 
read, write, and what elſe one would have them, 
as others do their ordinary plays: And the 
eldeſt bcing thus entered, and this made the 
2 _ faſhion 
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faſhion of the place, it would be as impoſſible 
to hinder them from learning the one, as it 
is ordinarily to keep them from the other. 
$ 130. Play-things, I think chil- 

Play» dren ſhould have, and of divers ſorts; 
Games, but ſtill to be in the cuſtody of 
| their tutors, or ſome body elſe, 
whereof the child ſhould have in his power 
but one at once, and ſhould not be ſuffered 
to have another, but when he reſtored that. 
This teaches them betimes to be careful of 
not loſing or ſpoiling the things they have; 
whereas plenty and variety in their own keep- 
ing, makes them wanton and careleſs, and 
teaches them from the beginning to be ſquan · 
derers and waſters. Theſe, I confeſs, are little 
things, and ſuch as will ſeem beneath the 
care of a governor: But nothing that may 
form children's minds is to be overlooked and 
neglected; and whatſoever introduces habits, 
and ſettles cuſtoms in them, deſerves the care 
and attention of their governors, and is not a 
- ſmall thing in its conſequences. 
One thing more about children's play- 
things may be worth their parent's care. 
Thovgh it be agreed they ſhould have of {e- 
veral ſorts; yet, I think they ſhould have 
none bought for them. This will hinder 
that great variety they are often overcharged 
with, which ſerves only to teach the mind to 


wander after change and ſuperfluity, to be 
unquiet, 
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unquiet, and perpetually ſtretching itſelf after 
ſomething more ſtill, though it knows not 
what, and never to be ſatisfied with what it 
hath. The court that is made to people of 
condition in ſuch kind of preſents to their 
children, does the little ones great harm. By 
it they are taught pride, vanity and covetoul- 
neſs, almoſt before they can ſpeak : And I 
have known a young child ſo diſtracted with 
the number and variety of his play-games, 
that he tired his maid every day to look them 
over; and was ſo accuſtomed to abundance, 
that he never thought he had enough, but was 
always aſking, What more? What more ? 
What new thing ſhall I have? A good intro- 
duction to moderate deſires, and the ready way 
to make a contented happy man! 

How then ſhall they have the play-games 
you allow them, if none muſt be bought for 
them? I anſwer, they ſhould make them 
themſelves, or at leaſt endeavour it, and ſet 
themſelves about it; till then they ſhould have 
none, and till then they will want none of any 
great artifice. A ſmooth pebble, a piece of 
paper, the mother's bunch of keys, or any 
thing they cannot hurt themſelves with, ſerves. 
as much to divert little children, as thoſe more. 
chargeable and curious toys from the ſhops, 
which are preſently out of order and broken. 
Children are never dull, or out of humour 
for want of ſuch play-things, unleſs they have 
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been uſed to them: when they are little, what · 


ever occurs ſerves the turn; and as they grow 


bigger, if they are not ſtored by the expen- 
ſive folly of others, they will make them them- 
ſelves. Indeed, when they once begin to ſet 
themſelves to work about any of their inven- 
tions, they ſhould be taught and aſſiſted; but 
ſhould have nothing whilſt they lazily fit ſtill, 
expecting to be furniſhed from other hands, 
without employing their own. And if you 
help them where they are at a ſtand, it will 
more endear you to them than any chargeable 
toys you ſhall buy for them. Play-things 
which are above their {kill to make, as tops, 
gigs, batt!edores, and the like, which are to 
be uſed with labour, ſhould indeed be procu- 
red them. Theſe *tis convenient they ſhould 
have, not for variety but exerciſe ; but theſe 


tco ſhould be given them as bare as might be. 
If they had a top, the ſcourge-ſtick and lea- 


ther-ſtrap ſhould be left to their own making 
and fitting. If they fit gaping to have ſuch 
things dropt in their mouths, they ſhould go 
without them. This will accuſtom them to 
ſeek for what they want, in themſelves, and in 
their own endeavours z whereby they will be 
taught moderation in their deſires, applica- 
tion, induſtry, thought, contrivance, and 
good huſbandry ; qualities that will be uſe- 
ful to them when they are men; and there- 
fore cannot be learned too ſoon, nor fixed too 
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deep. All the plays and diverſions of chil- 
dren ſhould be directed towards good uſeful 
habits, or elſe they will introduce ill ones. 
Whatever they do, leaves ſome impreſſion on 
that tender age, and from thence they receive 
a teadeney to good or evil: And whatever 
hath ſuch an influence, ought not to be ne- 
glected. | 

F 131. Lying is ſo ready and 
cheap a cover for any miſcarriage, Hing. 
and ſo much in faſhion among all 
ſorts of people, that a child can hardly avoid 
obſerving the uſes made of it on all occaſi- 
ons, and ſo can ſcarce be kept, without great 
care from getting into it. But it is ſo ill a 
quality, and the mother of ſo many ul ones 
that ſpawn from it, and take ſhelter under it, 
that a child ſhould be brought up in the 
greateſt abhorrence of it imaginable. It ſhould 
be always (when occaſionally it comes to be 
mentioned) ſpoke of before him with the utmoſt 
deteſtation, as a quality ſo wholly iaconſiſt- 
ent with the name and character of a gen- 
tleman, that no body of any credit can bear 
the imputation of a lie; a mark that is judg- 
ed the utmoſt diſgrace, which debaſes a man 
to the loweſt degree of a ſhameful meanneſs, 
and ranks him with the moſt contemptible 
part of mankind ; and the abhored raſcality 
is not to to endured in any one who would 
converſe with people of condition, or have a- 
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ny eſteem or reputation in the world. The 
firſt time he is found in a lic, it ſhould ra- 
ther be wondered at as a monſtrous thing in 


him, than reproved as an ordinary fault. If 
that keeps him not from relapſing, the next 


time he moſt be ſharply rebuked, and fall in- 
to the ſtate of great diſpleaſure of his father 
and mqther, and all about him who take no- 
tice of it. And if this way work not the 
cure, you muſt come to blows; for after he 


has been thus warned, a premeditated he muſt 


always be looked upon as obſtinacy, and never 
be permitted to eſcape unpuniſhed. 
| 9132. Children, afraid to have 
Excuſ's. their faults ſeen in their naked co- 
lours, will, like the reſt of the ſons 
of Adam, be apt to make excuſes. This is a 
fault uſually bordering upon, and leading to 
untruth, and is not to be indulged in them: 
but yet it ougbt to be cured rather with 
ſhame than roughneſs. If therefore, when 
a child 1s queſtioned for any thing, bis firſt 
anſwer muſt be an excuſe, warn him foberly 
to tell the truth; and then if he perſiſts to 
ſhoffle it off with a falſhood, he muſt be chaſ- 
tif. d: but if he directly confeſs, you nuſt com- 
mend his ingenuity, and pardon the fault, be 
it what it will; and pardon it ſo, that you ne- 
ver ſo much as reproach him with it, or men- 
tion it to bim again: For if you would have 


him in love with 1 . and by a conſtant 
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practice make it habitual to him, you mult 
take care that it never procure him the leaſt 
inconvenience; but on the coatrary, his own 
confeſſion bringing always with it perfect im - 
punity, ſhould be beſides encouraged by ſome 
marks of approbation. If his excuſe be ſuch 
at any time that you cannot prove it to have 
any falſhood in it, let it paſs for true, and be 
ſure not to ſhew any ſuſpicion of it. Let him 
keep up' his reputation with you as high as 1s 
poſſible ; for when once he finds he has loſt 
that, you have loſt a great, aud your beſt hold 
upon him. Therefore let him not think he 
has the character of a liar with you, as long 
as you can avoid it without flattering him in it. 
Thus ſome flips in truth may be over-looked. 
But after he has once been corrected for a lie, 
you mult be ſure never after to pardon it 1n 
him, whenever you find, and take notice tohim 
that he is guilty of it : For it being a fault 
which he bath been forbid, and may, unleſs 
he be wilful, avoid the repeating of it is per- 
fect perverſenets, and muſt have the chaſtiſe- 
ment due to that cffence, 
9133. This is what Ihave thought concern» 
ing the general method of educating a young 
gentleman ;' which, though I am apt to ſuppoſe 
may have ſome influence on the whole courſe 
of his education, yet I am far from imagining 
it contains all thoſe particulars which his grow- 
ing years or peculiar temper may require. 
I 6 But 
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But this being premiſed in general, we ſhall 
in the next place, deſcend to a more particu- 
lar conſideration of the ſeveral parts of his e- 
ducation. 1 ft 

5 134. That which every gentleman (that 
takes any care of his education) deſires for 
his ſon, beſides the eftate he leaves him, is con- 
tained (1 ſupppſe) in theſe four things, virture 
wiſdom, breeding, and learning. I will not 
trouble myſelf whether theſe names do not 
ſome of them ſometimes ſtand for the ſame 
thing, or really include one another. It 
ſerves my turn here to follow the popular 
uſe of theſe words, which, I prefame, is clear 
enough to make me be underſtood, and. I hope 
there will be no difficulty to comprehend my 
meaning. - 

5 135. I place virtue as the firſt and moſt 
neceſſary of thoſe endowments, that belong to 
a man or a gentleman ; as abſolutely requiſite 
to make him valued and beloved by others, ac- 
ceptable or tolerable to himſelf. Without that, 
I think, he will be happy neither in this, nor 
the other world. 8 

6 136, As the foundation of this, 

God. there ought very early to be imprinted 
on his mind a true notion of God, as 

of the independent ſupreme being, author and 
maker of all things, from whom we receive 
all our good, who loves us, and gives us all 


things : and conſequent to this, inſtill iato him 
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2 love and reverence of this ſupreme being. 
This is enough to begin with, witkout going 
to explain this matter any farther ; for fear 
leſt by talking to early to him of ſpirits, and 
being unſeaſonably forward to make him un- 
derſtand the incomprehenſible nature of that 
infinite being; his head be either filled with 
falſe, or perplexed with unintelligible notions 

of him, Let him only be told. upon occaſion, 
that God made and governs all things, hears 
and ſees every thing, and does all manner of 
good to thoſe that love and obey him; you 
will find, that being told of ſuch a God, other 
thoughts will be apt to riſe up faſt enough 
in his mind about him; which, as you obſerve 
them to have any miſtakes, you mult ſet right, 
And I think it would be better if men gene- 
rally reſted in ſuch an idea of God, without 
being too curious in their notions about a be- 
ing, which all muſt acknowledge incomprehen- 
fible ; whereby many who have not ſtrength 
and clearneſs of thought to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween what they can, and what they cannot 
know, run themſelves into ſuperſtition or a- 
theiſm, making God like themſelves, or (becauſe 
they cannot comprehend any thing elſe) none 
at all. And J am apt to think, the keeping 
children conftaatly morning and evening to 
acts of devotion to God, as to their maker, 
preſerver and benefactor, in ſome plain and 
ort form of prayer, ſuitable to their age 
| and 
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and capacity, will be of much more uſe to 
them in religion, knowledge, and virtue, 
than to diſtrat their thoughts with curious: 


enquiries into his inſcrutable eſſence and be- 
ing. 


$ 137. Having by gentle de- 
Spirits, grees, as you find him capable of it, 
: ſettled ſuch an idea of God in his 
mind, and taught him to pray to him, and: 
praiſe him as the author of his being, and of 
all the good he does or can enjoy; forbear 
any diſcourſe of other ſpirits, till the men- 


tion of them coming in his way, upon occa- 
ſion hereafter to be ſet down, and his reading 


the ſcripture-hiſtory, put him upon that en- 
9138. But even then and always 


Goblins. whilſt he is young, be ſure to pre- 
ſerve his tender mind from all im- 


preſſions and notions of ſpirits and goblins, 


or any fearful appreſenſions in the dark. 
This he will be in danger of from the indiſ- 
cretion of ſervants, whoſe uſual method is to 
awe children, and keep them in ſubjection, by 
telling them of Raw-1ticad and Bloody- Bones, 
and ſucli other names as carry with them the 
ideas of fomething terrible and hurtful, which 
they have rc1on to be afraid of, whea alone, 
eſpecially in the dark. This muſt be care- 
fully prevented : for though by this fooliſh 
way, they may kcep them from little taults, 
8 | yet 
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yet the remedy is much worſe than the diſ- 
eaſe; and there is ſtamped upon their imagi- 
nations ideas that follow them with terror 
and affrigutment. Such bug- bear thoughts 
once get into the tender minds of children, 
and being ſet on with a ſtrong impreſſion, from 
the dread that acco:mpanies ſuch apprebeuſi- 
ons, ſink deep, and faſten themtelves ſo, as not 
eaſily, if ever, to be got out again; and whillt 
they are there, frequently haunt them with 
ſtrange viſions, making children daſtards 
when alone, and afraid of their ihadows and 
darkneſs all their lives after. I have had 
thoſe complain to me when men, who had 
been thus uſed when young ; that though their 
reaſon corrected the wrong ideas they had 
taken in, and they were ſatisfied, that there 
was no cauſe to fear inviſible beings more in 
the dark than in the ligtit, yet that theſe no- 
tions were apt ſtill, upon any occaſion, to 
ſtart up firſt in their prepoſſeſſed fancies, aud 
not to be removed without ſome pains. And 
to let you ſee, how Jaſting and frightful ima- 
ges are, that take place iu the mind early, I 
hall here tell you a pretty remarkable, but 
true ſtory. There was in a town in the welt, 
a man of a diſturbed brain, whom the boys 
uſed to teaze, when he came in their way: 
this fellow one day ſeeing in the ſtreet one 
of thoſe lads, that uſed to vex him, ſtepped 
into a cutler's ſhop he was near, and there 
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ſeizing on a naked ſword, made after the boy; 

who ſeeing him coming ſo armed, betook him- 

felf to his feet, and ran for his life, and by 

good. Iuck, had flrength and heels enough 

to reach his father's houſe before the mad- 

man could get up to him. The door was 

only latched ; and when he had the latch in 

his hand, he turned about his head, to ſee 

how near his purſuer was, who was at the en- 

trance of the porch, with his ſword up, ready 

to ſtrike, and he had juſt time to get in, and 

clap to the door to avoid the blow ; which, 
though his body eſcaped, his mind did not. 

This frighteping idea made ſo deep an impreſ- 

ſion there, that it laſted many years, if not all 

his life after. For, telling this Rory when | 

he was a man, he ſaid, that after that time t 


till then, he never went 1a at that door (that 1 
he could remember) at any time, without { 
looking back, whatever bulineſs he had in his 
head, or how little ſoever, before he came 1 
thither he thought on this mad man r 

If children were let alone, they would be t 
no more afraid in the dark, than in bread t 


ſun-ſhine : they would in their turns as much 
welcome the one for ſleep, as the other to 
play in. There ſhould be no diſtinction made a 
to them, by any diſcourſe of more danger or 
terrible things in the one than the other: but &! 
if the folly of any one about them ſhould do 


them this harm, and make them think there 
| is 
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is any difference between being in the dark 
and winking, you muſt get it out of their 
minds as ſoon as you can; and let them know, 
that God, who made all things good for them, 
made the night that they might ſleep the 
better, and the quieter ; and that they be- 
ing under his protection, there is nothing in 
the dark to hurt them. What is to be known 
more of God and good ſpirits, is to be defer- 
ed till the time we ſhall hereafter mention; 
and of evil ſpirits, twill be well if you can 
keep him from wrong fancies about them, till 
he is Tipe for that ſort of knowledge. 

§ 139. Having laid the founda- 
tions of virtue ia a true notion of a Truth. 
God, ſuch as the creed wiſely teaches, 
as far as his age is capable, and by accuſtom- 
ing him to pray to him; the next thing to be 
taken care of, is to Keep him exactly to ſpeak- 
ing of truth, and by all the ways 
imaginable incliniag him to be good - Good 
natured, Let him know that twen» Nature. 
ty faults are ſooner to be forgiven, 
than the ſtraining of truth, to cover any one 
by an excuſe. And to teach him betimes to 
love, and be good-aatured to others, is to lay 
early the true foundation of an honeſt man: 
all injuſtice generally ſpringing from too 
great love of ourſelves, and too little of o- 
thers. 

This is all I ſhall ay of this matter in ge- 

| neral, 
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neral, and is enough for laying the firſt foun- 
dations of virtue in a child : as he grows up, 
the tendency of his natural inclination muſt 
be obſerved ; wich, as it inclines him, more 
than is convenient, on ont or t'other gde, from 
the right path of virtue, ought to have pro- 
per remedies applied. Fer few of Adam's 
children are ſo happy, as not to be born with 
ſome byaſs in their natural tetaper; which it 
is the buſineſs cf education either to take off, 
or counterbalance. But to enter into parti- 
culars of this, would be beyond the deſign of 
this ſhort treatiſe of education. I intend not 
a diſcourſe of all the virues and vices, how 
each virtue is to be attzined, and every par- 
ticular vice, by its peculiar remedies, cored : 
though I have mentioned ſome of the moſt or- 
dinary faults, and the ways to be uſed in cor- 
recting them. 
$140. Wiſdom, I take, in the po- 
Wiſdom. pular acceptetion, for a man's ma- 
naging his buſineis ably, and with 
| foreſight in this world. This is the product 
of a good natural temper, application of 
mind, and experience together, and ſo above 
the reach of children. The greateſt thing 
that in them can be done towards it, is to hin- 


der them as much as may be, from being cun- 


ning; which, being the ape of wiſdom, is the 
moſt diſtant from it that can be: and as an ape, 


for the likeneſs it has to a man, wanting What 
rea 
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really ſnould make him ſo, is by ſo much the 
uglier. Cunning is only the want of under- 
ſtanding, which becauſe it cannot compaſs its 

end by direct ways, would do it by a trick 

and circumvention ; and the miſchief of it is, 

a cunning trick helps but once, but hinders e- 

ver after. No cover was ever made either ſo 

big or ſo fine as to hide itſelf, No body was 

ever ſo cunning as to conceal their being ſo: 

and when they are once diſcovered, every bo- 
dy is ſhy, every body diſtruſtful of crafty 
men; and all the world forwardly join to op- 

poſe and defeat them: whilſt the open, fair, 

wiſe man, has every body to make way for him, 
and goes directly to his duſineſs. To accuſtom 

N 2 child to have true notions of things, and 
not to be ſatisfied till he has them; to raiſe his 


a mind to great and worthy thoughts, and to 
keep him at a diſtance from falſhood and 
. cunning, which has always a broad mixture of 


. falſhood in it ; is the fitteſt preparation of a 
1 child for wiſdom. The ret, which is to be 
- learned from time, experience and obſerva- 
f tion, and an acquaintance with men, their 
- tempers and deſigns, is not to be expected in 
; the ignorance and inadvertency of childhood, 


. or the inconſiderate heat and unwarineſs of 

- youth: all that can be done towards it, during 

0 this unripe age, is, as I have ſaid, to accuſtom 
„ them to truth and ſincerity; to a ſubmiſſion -4 
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to reaſon ; and, as much as may be, to re- 
flexion on their own actions. 


$141. The next good quality 


Breeding. belonging to a gentleman, is, good 

breeding. There are two ſorts 
of ill breeding; the one a ſheepiſh baſhfulneſs, 
and the other a miſbecoming negligence and 
diſreſpect in our carriage: but which are a- 
voided by duly obſerving this one rule, Not 
to think meanly of ourſelves, and not to think 
meanly of others. 

9 142. The firſt part of this rule muſt not 
be underſtood in oppoſition to bumility, but 
to aſſurance. We ought not to think ſo well 
of ourſelves, as to ſtand upon our own value; 
and aſſume to ourſelves a preference before 

others, becauſe of any advantage, we may i- 
magine, we have over them ; but modeſtly to 


take what is offered, when it is our due, But 
yet we ought to think ſo well of ourſelves, as 


to perform thoſe actions which are incumbent 
on, and expected of us, without diſcompoſure 
or diſorder in whoſe preſence ſoever we are; 
keeping that * and diſtance, which is 
due to every one's rank and quality. There 
is often in people, eſpecially children, a clow- 
niſh ſhamefacedneſs before ſtrangers, or thoſe 
above them: they are confaunded in their 
thoughts, words and looks; and ſo loſe 
themſelves in that confuſion, as not to be able 


to do any thing, or at leaſt not to do it with that 
freedom 
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freedom and gracefulneſs which pleaſes and 


makes them be acceptable. The only cure 


for this, as for any other miſcarriage, is by 
uſe to introduce the contrary habit. But 
ſince we cannot accuſtom ourſelves to converſe 
with ſtrangers, and perſons of quality, with- 
out being in their company, nothing can cure 
this part of ill- breeding, but change and va- 
riety of company, and that of perſons above 
us. 

5143+ As the before mentioned conſiſts in 
too great 2 concern how to behave ourſelves 
towards others: ſo the other part of iil-breed- 
ing lies in the appearance of too little care 
of pleaſing, or ſhewing reſpect to thoſe we 
have to do with. To avoid this, theſe two 
things are requiſite : iſt, A diſpoſition of 
the mind not to offend others; and 2dly, the 
moſt acceptable and agreeable way of expreſ- 
ſiog that diſpolition. From the one men are 
called civil; from the other well-faſhioned. 


The latter of theſe is that decency and grace- 


fulneſs of looks, voice, words, motions, geſ- 
tures, and of all the whole outward demean- 
our, which takes in company, and makes thoſe 
with whom we may converſe, eaſy and well 
pleaſed. This is, as it were, the language 
whereby that internal civility of the mind is 
expreſſed; which, as other languages are, be- 
ing very much governed by the faſhion and 


cuſtom of every country, muſt, in the rules 
and 
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and practice of it, be learned chiefly from ob- 
ſervation, and the carriage of thoſe who are 
allowed to be exactly well-br2d. The other 
part, which lies deeper than the out ſide, is 
that general good-will and regard for all 
people, which makes any one have a care not 
to ſhew, in his carriage, any contempt, diſ- 
reſpect or neglect of them; but to expreſs, 
according to the faſhion and way of that 
country, a reſpect and value for them, accord- 
ing to their rank and condition. It is a diſ- 
poſition of the mind that ſhews itſelf in the 
carriage, whereby a man avoids making any 
one uneaſy in converſation. 

I ſhall take notice of four qualities, that 
are moſt directly oppoſite to this firſt and moſt 
taking of all the focial virtues. And from 
ſome one of theſe four it is that incivility 
commonly has its riſe. I ſhall ſet them down, 
that children may be preſerved or recovered 
from their ill influence. ö 

1. The firſt is a natural rough- 

Roug hneſs. neſs, which makes a man uncom- 
| plaiſant to others, ſo that be has 

no deference for their inclinations, tempers 
or conditions. Tis the ſure badge of a clown, 
not to mind what pleaſes or diſpleaſes thoſe he 
is with; and yet one may often find a man in 
faſhionable clothes give an unbounded ſwing. 
to bis humour, and juffer it to juſtle or over- 


run any one that ſtands in its way, with a per- 
fect 
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fect indifferency how they take it. This is a 


brutality that every one ſees and abhors, and 
no body can be eaſy with; and therefore this 


finds no place in any one who would be thought 


to have the leaſt tincture of good-breeding. 
For the very end and bulineſs of good-breed- 
ing is to ſupply the natural ſtiffneſs, and ſo ſof- 
ten men's tempers, that they may bend to a 
compliance, and accommodate themſelves to 
thoſe they have to do with. 

2. Contempt, or want of due re- Contempt. 
ſpet, diſcovered either in looks, 
words or geſture. This, from whomſoever 
it comes, brings always uneaſineſs with it: 


for no body can contentedly bear being flight». 


ed. 
3. Cenſoriouſneſs, and finding 
fault with others, has a direct op- Cenſoriouſ- 
poſition to civility, Men, what- meſs. 
ever they are or are not guilty 
of, would not have their faults diſplayed, and 


ſet in open view and broad day- light, before 


their own or other people's eyes. Blemiſhes 


aſſixed to any one always carry ſhame with 
them: and the diſcovery, or even bare im- 
putation of any defect is not born without 
ſome unealineſs. Raillery is the 

moſt refined way of expoling the Raillery. 
faults of others: but, becauſe it is 

uſually done with wit and good language, 
and gives entertainment to the company, peo- 


ple 
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it. And ſo the pleaſantry of this ſort of con- 
verſation often introduces it amongſt people 
of the better rank; and ſuch talkers are fa- 
vourably heard and generally applauded by 
the laughter of the by- ſtanders on their ſide, 
But they ought to conſider, that the entertain- 
ment of the reſt of the company is at the 
coſt of that one who is ſet out in their bur- 
leſque colours, who therefore is not without 
uneaſineſs unleſs the ſubject, for which he is 
railled, be really in itſelf matter of commen- 
dation. For then the pleaſant images and re- 
preſentations, which make the raillery, carry- 
ing praiſe as well as ſport with them, the rail- 
led perſon alſo finds his account, and takes 
part in the diverſion. But becauſe the right 
management of ſo nice and tickliſh a buſineſs, 
wherein a little flip may ſpoil all, is not every 
body's talent, I think thoſe who would ſecure 
themſelves from provoking others, eſpecially 
all young people, ſhould carefully abſtain from 
raillery, which, by a ſmall miſtake, or any 
wrong turn, may leave upon the mind of thoſe 
who are made uncaſy by it, the laſting me- 
mory of having been picquantly, tho? wittily, 
taunted for ſomething cenſurable in them. 
Beſides raillery, contradiction 
Contradic- is a ſort of cenſoriouineſs, where- 
tons io ill- breeding often ſhews itſelt. 
: Complailance 


ple are led into à miſtake, that where it keeps x 
within fair bounds, there is no incivility in 
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Complaiſance does not require that we ſhoul1 li 
always admit all the rexfouings or relations 
that the company is entertained with; no, nor 
filently to let paſs all that is vented in our 
hearing, The oppoſing the opinions, and 
rectifying the miſtakes of others, is what 
truth and charity ſometimes require of us, 
and Civility does not oppoſe, if it be done with 
due caution and care of circumſtances, But 
there are ſome people that one may obſerve, 
poſſeſſed as it were with the ſpirit of contra - 
diction, that ſteadily and without regard to 
right or wrong, oppoſe ſome one, or perhaps 
every one, of the company, whatever they 1 
ſay. This is © viſible and outrageous a way If 
of cenſuring, that no body can avoid thinking 
himſelf injuced by ic. All oppdfition to What 
another mad has ſaid, is ſo apt to be ſuſpect- ii 
ed of cenſoriouſneſs, and is ſo ſeldom receiv- | f 
ed without ſome fort of humiliation, that it” 
oaght to be made in the gentleſt azanuer, and | 
ſofteſt words that can be found, and ſuch as, with bt | 
the whole deportment, may expreſs no for- | 
wardneſs to contradict, All marks of re{pzt 

and good will ought to accompany it, tuat 
whilſt we gain the argument, we may not lute 
the eſteem of thoſe that hear us. 

4. Ciptiouſacts is another fault | 
oppoſite to civility ; not only be- Captioſ⸗ 1 
Caute it often produces miſbecom- . | 
ing and provoking expreſſions, 

* and | 
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and carriage; but becauſe it is a tacit accu- 
{ation and reproach of ſome incivility taken 
notice of in thoſe whom we are angry with. 
Such a ſuſpicion or intimation cannot be borne 
by any one without uneaſineſs. Beſides, one 
angry body diſcompoſes the whole company, 
and the harmony ceaſes upon any ſuch jar- 
ring. 

The happineſs that all men ſo ſteadily pur- 
ſue, conſiſting in pleaſure, it is eaſy to fee why 
the civil are more acceptable than the uſe- 
ful. The ability, ſincerity, and good inten- 
tion of a man of weight and worth, or a real 
friend, ſeldom atones for the uneaſineſs that 
is produced by his grave and ſolid repreſen- 
tations. Power and riches, nay virtue itſelf, 
are valued only as conducing to our happi- 
neſs ; and therefore he recommends himſelf 
ill to another, as aiming at his happineſs, who, 
in the ſervices he does him, makes him unca- 
ſy in the manner of doing them. He that 
knows how to make thoſe he converſes with 
eaſy, without debaſing himſelf to low and ſer- | 
vile flattery, has found the true art of living 


in the world, and being both welcome aud ] 
valued every where. Civility therefore is 

what in the firit place ſhould with great i 
care be made habitual,to children and young 8 
people. ec 
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9144. There is another fault Breeding; 
in good manners, and that is, ex- 
ceſs of ceremony, and an obſtinate perſiſting to 
force upon another what is not his due, and 
what he cannot take without folly or ſhame, 
This ſeems rather a deſign to expoſe than o- 
blige, or at leaſt looks like a conteſt for ma- 
ſtery, and at beſt is but troubleſome; and fo 
can be no part of good-breeding, which has 
no other uſe or end, but to mike people ea- 


ſy and ſatisfied in their converſation with us. 


This is a fault few young people are apt to 
fall into; but yet if they are ever guilty of it, 
or are ſuſpected to incline that way, they ſhould 
be told of it, and warned of this miſtaken ci- 
vility, The thing they ſhould endeavour 
and aim at in converſation, ſhould be, to ſhew 
reſpect, eſteem, and good-will, by paying to 
every one that common ceremony and re- 
gard which is in civility due to them. To do 
this, without a ſuſpicion of flittery, diſſi nu- 
lation, or meanneſs, is a great ſkill, which 
good ſenſe, reaſon, and good company, can 
only teach; but is of ſo much uſe in civil 

life, that it is well worth the ſtudying. 
9145. Though the managing ourſelveswell 
in this part of our behaviour has the name of 
good breeding, as if pecaliarly the effect of 
education; yet, as I have ſaid, young chil. 
dren ſhould not bs much perplexed aboutit; I 
me in, about putting off their hats, and mak- 
" 3-H ing 
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ing legs modi ſily. Teach them humility, 
and to be good-natured, if you can and this 
fort of manners will not be wanting; Civi- 
lity being, in truth, nothing but a care not to 
ſhew any fiightivg, or contempt of any one 
in converſation. What are the moſt allowed 
21d eſteemed ways of expreſſing this, we have 
above obſerved. It is as peculiar and diffe- 
rent, in ſeveral countries of the world, as their 
languages; and therefore, if it be rightly con- 
ſidered, rules and diſcourſes made to chil— 
dren about it, are as uſcleſs and impertinent, 
as it would be now and then to give a rule 
or two of the Spaniſh tongue to one that con- 
verſes only with Engliſhmen. Be as buſy as 
you pleaſe with diſcourſcs of civility to your 
ſon, ſuch as is his company, ſuch will be lis 
manners. A plough-man of your neigh- 
bourhood, that has never been out of his pa- 
Tiſh, read what lectures you pleaſe to him, 
will be as ſoon in his language as his cajfii- 
age, a courtier; that is, in neither will be 
more polite than thoſe he uſes to converſe 
with : ard therefore of this no other care can 
be taken till he be of an age to have a tutor 

ut to him, wio mult not fail to be a well- 
bred man. And, in good earnett, if I were 
to ſpeak my mind freely, ſo children do no- 
thing out of obſtinacy, pride and ill-n iturr, 
tis no great matter how they put off their 


hats, or make legs. If they can teach them 
to 


5 
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to love and reſpect other people, they will, as 
their age requires it, find ways to exprelſs it 
acceptably to every one, according to the fi- 
ſhions they have bꝛen uſed to. And as to their 
motions and carriage of their bodies, a dans 
cing-maſter, as has been ſaid, when it is ſit, 
will teach them what is molt becoming. la 
the mean time, when they are young, peo- 
ple expect not their children ſhould be over- 
miadful of theſe ceremonięs; careleſſneſs is 
allowed to that age, and becomes them as well 
as complimeats do grown people: or, at leaſt, 
if ſome very nice people will think it a fault, 
Tam ſure it is a fault that ſhould be oyer- 
looked, and left to time, a tutor, and con- 
verſation to cure. And therefore I think it 
not worth your while to have your ſon (as 
I often ſee children are) moleſted or chid a- 
bout it: but where their is pride, or ill- na- 
ture appearing in his carriage, there he mult 
be perſuaded, or ſhamed out of it. 

Though children, when little, thould not 
be much perplexed with rules and ceremoni- 
' Ogs parts of breeding, yet there is a ſort of 
unmannerlineſs very apt to grow up with 
young people, if not early reſtrained; and 
that is, a forwardaeſs to interrupt 
others that are ſpeaking, and to ſtop Unterrupe 
them with ſome contradiction. tion. 
Whether the cuſtom of diſputing, 
and the reputation of parts and learning u- 

| K 3 ſually 
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ſually given to it, as if it were the only ſtan- 
dard and evidence of knowledge, make young 
men ſo forward to watch occafions to correct 
others in their diſcourſe, and not to flip any 
opportunity of ſhewing their talents : So it 
is, that I have found ſcholars moſt blamed in 
this point. There cannot be a greater rude- 
neſs, than to interrupt another in the current 
of his diſcourſe ; for if there be not imperti- 
nent folly in anſwering a man before we know 
what he will ſay, yet it is a plain declaration, 
that we are weary to hear him talk any lon- 
ger, and have a diſ-eſteem of what he ſays; 
- which we judging not fit to entertain the com- 
pany, defire them to give audience to us, who 
have ſomething to produce worth their atten- 
tion. This ſhews a very great diſreſpect, and 
cannot but be offenſive: And yet, this is what 
almoſt all interruption conſtantly carries with 
it, To which, if there be added; as is uſual; a 
correcting of any miſtgke, or a contradiction 
of what has been ſaid, it is a mark of yet great- 
er pride and ſelf. conceitedneſs, when we thus 
intrude ourſelves for teachers, and take upon 
us, either to ſet another right in his ſtory, or 
ſhew the miſtakes of his judgment. 

I do not fay this, that I think there ſhould 
be ro diflerence of opinions in converſation, 
nor oppolition in men's diſcourſes: This 
would be to take away the greateſt advantage 


of ſociety, and the improvements are to be 
made 
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made by ingenious company; where the light 
is to be got from the oppolite arguings of men 
of parts, ſhewing the different ſides of things, 
and their various aſpects, and probabilities, 
would be quite loſt, ifevery one were obliged 
to aſſent to, and ſay after the ficit ſpeaker, 
* [is not the owning one's diſſent from another, 
that I ſpeak 2gainſt, but the manner of doing 
it. Young men ſhould be taught not to bz 
forward to interpoſe their opinions, unleſs aſ&- 
ed, or when others have done, and are ſilent; 
and then only by way of inquiry, not inſtruc- 
tion. The poſitive aſſerting, and the magiſteri- 
al air ſhould be avoided; and when a gene- 
ral pauſe of the whole company affords an 
opportunity, they may modeſtly put 1a their 
queſtion as learners. 

This becoming decency will not cloud their 
parts, nor weaken the ſtrength of their rea- 
ſon; but heſpeak the more favourable atten. 
tion, and give what they ſay the greater advan- 
tage. An ill argument, or ordinary 0bſer- 
vation, thus introduced, with ſomecivil preface 
of deference and reſpet to the opinions of 
others, will procure them more credit and e- 
ſteem, than the ſharpeſt wit, or profouadeſt 
ſcience, with a rough, inſolent, or noiſy ma- 
nagement, which always ſhocks the hearers, 
leaves an ill opinion of the man, though he 
get the better of it in the argument. 

This therefore ſhould be carefully watche 
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in young people, ſterped in the begirnirg 
aud the contrary habit introduced in all their 
converſation. And the rather, becauſe for- 
wardneſs to talk, frequent interruptions in ar- 
guing, and loud wrangling, are too often ob- 
ſervable amongſt grown people, even of rank, 
amongſt us. The Indians, whom we call bar- 
barous, obſerve much more decency. and ci- 
vility in their diſcourſes and converſation 
giving one another a fair filent hearing, ll 
they have quite done; and then anſwering 
them calmly, and without noiſe or paſſion. 
And if it be not ſo in this civilized part of the 
world, we muſt impute it to a neglect in e- 
ducation, which has not yet reformed this an- 
tict:t piece of barbarity amongſt us. Was it 
1 ct, think you, an entertaining ſpectacle, to 
ſee two ladies of quality accidentally ſeated 
cn the oppoſite ſides of a room ſet round with 
company, fail into a diſpute, and 
Diſpute. grow lo eager 1n it, that in the heat 
of the controverſy, edying by de- 
grees their chzirs ferwards, they were in a 
little time got up cloſe to one another 1a.the 
middle of the room; where they for a good 
while managed the diſpute as fiercely as two 
game-cocks in the .pit, without minding or 
taking any notice of the circle, who could not 
ail the while forbear ſmiling? This I was 
told by a perſon of quality, who was preſent 


at the combat, and did uot omit to reflect upoa 
the 
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the indecencies that warmth in diſpute often 
runs people into; which, ſince cuſtom makes 
too frequent, education ſhould take the more 
care of. There is no body but condemns 
this 1n others, though they overlook it in them 
ſelves; and many who are ſenſible of it in them- 
ſelves, and reſolve againſt it, cannot yet get 
rid of an ill cuſtom, which neglect in their 
education has ſuffered to ſettle into an habit. 
$ 146. What has been above ſaid 

concerning company, would per- Company. 
haps, if it were well reflected on, 

give us a lirger proſpect, and let us fee how 
much farther its influence reaches. *Tis not 
the modes of civility alone, that are imprinted 
by converſation: The tincture of company 
finks deeper than the out fide z and poſſibly, 
if a true eſtimate were made of the morality 
and religions of the world, we (houid find, 
that the far greater part of mankind reccived 
even thoſe opinions and ceremonies they 
would die for, rather from the faſhions of 
their countries, and the conſtant practice of 
thoſe about them, than from any conviction of 
their reaſohs. I mention this oaly to let you 
ſee of what moment I think company is to 
your ſon, in all the parts' of his life; and 
therefore how much that one part is to be 
weighed, and provided for; it being of great» 
er force to work upon him, than all you can 
do beſi des. 
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$147. You will wonder, perhaps, 
Learning. that J put learning laſt, eſpecially 
if I tell you | think it the leaſt part. 
This may ſeem ſtrange in the mouth of a 
bookiſh man ; and this making uſually the 
chief, if not only -buſtle and ſtir about chil- 
dren, this being almoſt that alone which is 
thought on, when people talk of education, 
makes it the greater paradox. When I conſi- 
der, what ado is made about a little Latin and 
Greek, how many years are ſpent in it, and 
what a noiſe and buſineſs it makes to no pure 
pole, I can hardly forbear thinking, that the 
parents of children till live in fear of the 
ichool-maſter's rod, which, they look on as 
the only inſtrument of education; as a lan- 
guage or two to be its whole buſineſs. How 
elſe is it poſſible that a child ſhould be chain- 
ed to the oar ſeven, eight, or ten of the beſt 
years of his life, to get a language or two, 
which, I think, might be had at a great deal 
cheaper rate of pains and time, and be learn- 
ed almoſt in play ing: 

Forgive me therefore, if I ſay, I cannot 
with patience think, that a young "gentleman 
ſhould be put into the herd, and be driven 
with a whip and ſcourge, as if he were to run 
the gauntlet, through the ſeveral claſſes, ad 
capiendum ingenii cultum. What then, ſay you, 
would you not have him write and read? Shall 
he be more ignorant than the clerk of our pa- 
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riſh, who takes Hopkins and Sternhold for the 
beſt poets in the world, whom yet he makes 
worſe than they are, by his ill reading? Not 
ſo, not fo faſt I beſeech you. Reading, and 
writing, and learning, I allow to be neceſſa- 
ry, but yet not the chief huſineſs. I imagine 
you would think him a very fooliſh fellow, 
that ſhould not value a virtuous, or a wife man, 
infinitely before a great ſcholar. Not but 
that I thipk learning a great help to both in 
well diſpoſed minds; but yet it muſt be con- 
feſſed alſo, that in others not ſo diſpoſed, it 
helps them only to be the more fooliſh, or 
worſe men. I lay this, that when you conſi- 
der of the breeding of your ſon, and are look- 
ing out for a ſchool-maſter, or a tutor, you 
would not have (as is uſual) Latin and Logick 
only in your thoughts. Learning muſt be 
had, but in the ſecond place, as ſubſervient on- 
ly to greater qualities. Seck out ſomebody 
that may know how diſcreetly to frame his 
manners: place him in hands where you may, 
as much as poſſible, ſecure his innoceace, che- 
riſh and nurſe up the good, and gently cor- 
rect and weed out any bad inclinations, and 
ſettle in him good habits. This is the main 
point; and this being provided for, learning 
may be had into the bargain, and that, as [ 
think, at a very eaſy rate, by methods that 
may be thought on, 
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$ 148. When he can talk, *tis time 

Reading. he ſhould begin to learn to read. But 
as to this, give me leave here to in- 

culcate again, what is very apt to be forgotten, 
viz. Lhat great care is to be taken, that it be 
ever made as a buſineſs to him, nor he look on 
it as a taſk, We naturally, as I ſaid, even 
from our cradles, love liberty, and have there- 
fore an averſion to many things, for no other 
reaſon but becauſe they are enjoined us. 1 have 
always had a fancy that learning might be 
made a play and recreation to children; and 
that they might be brought todeſite to be taught, 
if it were propoſed to them as a thing of ho- 
rour, credit, delight, and recreation, or as a 
reward for doing ſomething elle ; and if they 
were never chid or corrected for the neglect of 
it. That which confirms me in this opinion, 
is, that amongſt the Portugueſe, *tis fo much a 
faſhiov, and emulation, amongſt their chil- 
dren, to learn to read and write, that they can- 
not hinder them from it: They will learn it 
one from another; and are as intent on it, as 
if it were forbidden them. I remember that 
being at a friend's houſe, whoſe younger 
ſon, a child in coats, was not calily broug lit to 
his book (being taught to read at howe by his 
mother) I adviſed io try another way, than re- 
Guiting it of him as a duty. We ticrefore, 
in a diſcourſe on purpoſe amongſt ourſelves, 
in his hearing, but without taking any no— 
tice 
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tice of him, declared, That it was the privi- 
lege and advantage of heirs a elder bro- 
thers, to be ſcholars; that this made them 
fine gentlemen, and beloved by ev:ry body: 
and that for younger brothers, 'cWas 2 favour 
to admit them to breeding ; to be taught to 
read ard write, was more than came to their 
ſhare; they might be ignorant bumpkius and 
clowns, if they pleaſcd. This ſo wrought 


upon the child, that afterwards he defired to 


be taught; would come hinſelf to his mother 
to learn, and wo ld not let his maid be quiet 
till ſhe heard hin his leſſon. I doubt not 
but ſome way like this might be taken with o- 
ther children; and when their tempers are 
found, ſome thoughts be inſtilled into them, 


that might ſet them upon deſiring of learning 


themſelves, and make thein ſeek it as another 
ſort of play or recreation. But then, as [| 
ſ-1d before, it muſt never be impoſed as a taſk, 
nor made a trouble to them. There may be 
dice aud pliy-things with the letters on them 
to teach children the alphabet by playing; 
and twenty other ways may be found, ſuita- 


ble to their particular tempers, to make this 


kind of learning a ſport to them. 

9149. Thus children may be cozened into 
a knowledge of the letters; be taught to read, 
without 'perceiving it to be any thing but a 
ſpurt, and play themſelves into that which o- 
theis are whipped for. Children ſhould not 


have 
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have any thing like work or ſerious, laid on 
them; neither their minds, nor bodies wilt 
bear it. It injures their healths; and their 
being forced and tied down to their books 
in an age at emnity with all ſuch reſtraint, 
has, I doubt not, been the reaſon, why a great 
many have hated books and learning all their 
lives after. *T 1s like a ſurfeit, that leaves an 
averſion behind not to be removed. 
'  $ 150. I have therefore thought, that if 
play-things were fitted to this purpoſe, as 
they are uſually to none, contrivances might 
be made to teach children to read, whilſt they 
thought they were only playing. For exam- 
ple, what if an ivory-ball were made like that 
of the royal-oak lottery, with thirty-two: 
fides, or one rather of twenty-four or twen- 
ty-five ſides; and upon ſeveral of thoſe ſides 
paſted on an A, upon ſeveral others B, on o- 
thers C, and on others D: I would have you 
begin with but theſe four letters, or perhaps 
only two at firſt; and when he is perfect in 
them, then add another; and ſo on till each 
ſide having one letter, tnere be on it the 
whole alphabet. This I would have others 
play with before him, it being a good ſort of 
play to lay ſtake who ſhall firſt throw an A 
or B, as who upon dice ſhall throw fix or ſe- 
ven. This being a play amongſt you, tempt 
him not to it, leſt you make it bulinets ; for! 
would not have him underſtand *tis any thing 
but 
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but a play of older people, and I doubt not 
but he will take to it of himſelf. And that he 
may have the.more reaſon to think it is a play, 
- that he is ſometimes in favour admitted to, 
when the play is done, the ball ſhould be laid 
up ſafe out of his reach, that ſo it may not, 
by his having it in his keeping at any time, 
grow ſtale to him. 

5 151. To keep up his eagerneſs to it, let 
him thiok it a game belonging to thoſe above 
him: And when, by this means, he knows 
the letters, by changing them 1nto ſyllables, 
he may learn to read, without knowing how 


he did ſo, and never have any chiding or 


trouble about it, nor fall out with books, be- 
cauſe of the hard uſage and vexation they 
had cauſed him. Children, if you obſerve 
them, take abundance of pains to learn ſeveral 
games, which if they ſhould be enjoined them, 
they would abhor as a talk and buſineſs, I 
know a perſon of great quality, (more yet to 
be honoured for his learning and virtue, than 
for his rank and high place) who by paſting 
on the ſix vowels (for in our language I is 
ont) on the fix fides of a die, and the remain» 
ing eizhteen-conſonants on the ſides of three 
other dice, has made this a play for his chil» 
dren, that he {hall win, who at one caſt throws 
moit words on theſe four dice; whereby his 
eldeſt ſon, yet in coats, has played himſelf in- 
to 


by 
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to ſpelling, with great eagerneſs, and without 
once having been chid for it, or forced to it. 

152. | have ſeen little giils exerciſe whole 
hours together, and take abundance of pains | 
to be expert at dibſtone, as they call it. Whilſt 
I have been looking on, I have thought it 
wanted only fome good contrivance to make 
them employ all that induſtry about ſomething 
that might be more uſeful to them; and me- 
thinks 'tis only the fault and negligence of 
elder. people that it is not ſo. Children are 
much leſs apt to be idle than men: and men 
arc to be blamed if ſome part of that buſy hu- 
wour be not turned to uſetul things; which 
might be made uſually as delightful to them as 
thoſe they are employed in, if men would be 
but half ſo forward to lead the way, as theſe 
little apes would be to follow, I imagine ſome 
wiſe Portugueſe heretofore began this faſhion 
amongſt the children of his country, where I 
have been told, as 1 ſaid, it is 1mpoſiible to hin- 
der the children from learning to read and 
write: And in ſome parts of France they 
teach one another to ſing and dance from the 
cradle. | | 

.$ 153. The letters paſted upon the ſides of 
the dice or polygon, were beſt to be of the 
ſize of thoſe of the folio bible, to begin with, 
and none of them capital letters; when once 
he can read what is printed in ſuch letters, 


he will not long be ignorant of the great ones: 
5 | and 
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and in the beginning he ſhould not be per- 
plexed with varicty, With this die, alſo you 
might have a play juſt like the royal oak, 
which would be another variety, and play for 
chert ies or apples, or &. 

F 154. Beſides theſe, twenty other plays 
might be invented, depending oa letters, 
which thoſe who like this wiy, may calily con- 
trive and get made to this uſe if they will. 
But the four dice above-mentioned I think fo 
eaſy and uſeful, that it will be hard to find a- 
ny better, aud there will be ſcarce need of a- 
ny other. 

6 155. Thus much for learning to read, 
which let him n-ver be driven to, nor chid for; 
cheat him into it if you can, but make it not 
a buſineſs for him. 'Iis better it be a year 
later before he can read, than that he ſhould 
this way get an averſion to learning. If you 
have any contells with him, let it be in mats 
ters of moment, of truth, and good nature; 
but lay no taſk on bim about ABC. Uſe 
your {kill to make his will ſupple and pliaat 
to reaſou : teach him to love credit and com- 
mendation; to abhor being thought ill or 
meanly of eſpecially by you and his mother, 
and then the reſt will come all eafily.“ But L 
think, it you will do that, you muit not ſhackle 
and tic him up with rules about indifferent 
matters, nor rebuke bim for every little fault, 
or perhaps ſome, that to others would ſeem 
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knowledge. Reynard the fox is another book, 
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great ones; but of this I have ſaid enough 


already. 
6 156, When by theſe gentle ways he be- 


gins to read, ſome caſy pleaſant book, ſuited 


to bis capacity, ſhould be put into his hands, 


wherein the entertainment that he finds might 


draw him on, and reward his pains in read- 


ing, and yet not ſuch as ſhould fill his head 
with perfectly uſeleſs trumpery, or hy the 
principles of vice and folly. To this pur- 


. Poſe, I think, Eſop's fables the beſt ; which 


being ſtories apt to delight and entertain a 
child, may yet afford uſeful reflexions to a 
grown man ; and if his memory retain them 
all his life after, he will not repent to find 
them there, amongſt his manly thoughts and 
ſerious buſineſs, If his Zſop has pictures in 
it, it will entertain him much the better, and 


encourage him to read, when it carries the in · 


creaſe of knowledge with it: for ſuch viſible 


objects children hear talked of in vain, and 


without any ſatisfaction, whillt they have no 
ideas of them; thoſe ideas being not to be 
had from . but from the chings them- 
ſelves, or their pictures. And therefore, l 
thiuk, as ſoon as he begins to ſpell, as many 
pictures of animals ſhould be got him as can 
be found, with the printed names to them, 
which at the ſame time will invite him to 
read, and afford him matter of enquiry and 


1 
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I think, may be made uſe of to the ſame pur- 
| poſe. And if thoſe about him will talk to 
him often about the ſtories he has read, and 
hear him tell them, it will, beſides other ad - 
vantages, add encouragement and delight to 
his reading, when he finds there is ſome uſe 
and pleaſure in it. Theſe baits ſeem wholly 
neglected in the ordinary method; and it is 
uſually long before learners find any uſe or 
pleaſure in reading, which may tempt them 
to it, and ſo take books only for faſhionable 
amuſements, or impertinent troubles, good 
for nothing. | 

6 157. The Lord's prayer, the creeds, and 
ten commandments, tis neceſſary he ſhould 
learn perfectly by heart: but, I think not by 
reading them himſelf in his primer; but by 
ſomebody's repeating them to him, even be- 
fore he can read. But learning by heart, and 
learning to read, ſhould not, 1 think, be mix- 
ed, and ſo one made to clog the other. But 
his learning to read ſhould be made as little 
trouble or buſineſs to him as might be. 

What other books there are in Engliſh, of 
the kind of thoſe above-mentioned, fit to en- 
gage the liking of children, and tempt them 
to read, I do not know: but am apt think, 
that-children, being generally delivered over 
to the method of ſchools, where the fear of 
the rod is to inforce, and not any pleaſure of 


the employment to invite them to learn, this 
ſort 
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ſort of uſeful books, amongſt the number of 
filly ones that are of all forts, have yet had 
the fate to be negleQed ; and nothing that 
I know has been conſidered of this kind 
out of the ordinary road of the horn- 
book, primer, pſalter, New Teſtament and 
bible, 
$158. As for the bible, which children are 
uſually employed in, to exerciſe and improve 
their talent in reading, I think, the promiſ- 
cuous reading of it, though by chapters as 
they lie in order, is ſo far from being of any 
advantage to children, either for the perfect- 
ing their reading, or principling their religi- 
on, that perhaps a worſe could not be found, 
For what pleaſure or encouragement can it be 
to a child, to exerciſe bimſelf in reading thoſe 
parts of a book where he underſtands nothing? 
And how little are the law of Moſes, the 
ſong of Solomon, the Prophecies in the old 
and the Epiſtles and Apocalypſe in the new 
teſtament, ſuited to a child's capacity? And 
though the hiſtory of the evangeliſts, and 
the acts, have ſomething eaſier; yet, taken 
all together, it is very diſproportionable to the 
underſtanding of childhood. I grant, that 
the principles of religion are to be drawn from 
thence, and in the words of the ſcripture; 
yet none hould be propoſed to a child, but 
ſuch as are ſuited to a child's capacity and 
potions. But *cis tar from this to read through 
| the 
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the whole bible, and that for reading's ſake. 
And what an odd jumble of thoughts muſt 
a child have in his head, if he hive any at 
all, ſuch as he ſhould have concerniag reli- 
gion, who in his tender age reads all the parts 
of the bible indifferently, as the word of God, 
without any other diſtinction! I am apt to 
think, that this, in ſome men, has been the 
very reaſon why they never had clear and 
difiinct thoughts of it all their life-time. 
9159. And now I am by chance fallen on 
this ſubject, give me leave to ſay, that there 
are ſome parts of the ſcripture which. may bg 
proper- to be put into the hands of a child, to 
engage him to read: Such as are the ſtory of 
Joſeph and his Brethren, of- David and Go— 
lian, of David and Jonathan, &c. and others, 
that he ſhould be made to read for his inſtruc- 
tions, as that, What you would have others do 
unto you, do you the ſame unto them: and fuch 
other eaſy and plain moral rules, whch being 
ſitly choſen, might often bz made uſe of, both 
for reading and inſtruction together; and fo 
often read, til they are thoroughly fixed in 
the memory; and then afterwards, as he grows 
1p: for them, may in their turas, on fit oc- 
calions, be inculcated as the ſtanding and fa» 
cred rules of bis life and actions. Bat the 
reading of the whole ſripture indifferently, 
is waat, I think, very inconvenient for chil» 
dren, till after having been made acquainted 
wita 
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with the plaineſt fundamental part of it, they 
have got ſome kind of general view of what 
they ought principally to believe and practiſe; 
which yet, I think, they ought to receive in 
the very words of the ſcripture, and not in 
ſuch, as men prepoſſeſſed by ſyſtems and a- 
nalogies, are apt in this caſe to make uſe of, 
and force upon them. Dr. Worthington, to a- 
void this, has made a catechiſm, which has all 
its anſwers in preciſe words of the ſcripture; 
a thing of good example, and ſuch a ſound 
form of words as no cbriſtian can except a- 
gainſt, as not fit for his child to learn, Of 
this, as ſoon as he can ſay the Lord's prayer, 
creed, ten commandments, by heart, it may 
be fit for him to learn a queſtion every day, 
or every week, as his underſtanding 1s able 
to receive, and his memory to retain them. 
And when he has this catechiſm perfectly by 
heart, ſo as readily and roundly to anſwer to 
any queſtion in the whole book, it may be 
convenient to lodge in his mind the remaining 
moral rules ſcatered up and down in the 
bible, as the beſt exerciſe of his memory, 
and that which may be always a rule to him, 
ready at hand, in the whole conduct of his 


lffe. 


6 160. When he can read en- 
Writing. gliſh well, it will be ſeaſonable to 
enter him in writing, And here 


the firſt thing to Be taught him is to hold his 
| pen 
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pen right; and this he ſhould be perfect in, 
before he ſhould be ſuffered to put it to pa- 
per: for not only children, but auy body elſe, 
that would do any thing well, ſhould never 
be put upon too much of it at once, or be ſet 
to perfect themſelves in two parts of an action 
at the ſame time, if they can poſſibly be ſe- 
parated. I think the Italian way of holding 
the pen between the thumb and the fore- 
finger alone, may be beſt; but᷑ in this you miy 
conſult ſome good writing- maſter, or any o- 
ther perſon who writes well and quick. When 
he has learned to hold his pen right, in the 
next place he ſhould learn how to lay his pa- 
per, and place his arm and body to it. Theſe 
practices being got over, the way to teach 
him to write without much trouble, is to get 
a plate graved with the characters of ſuch a 
hand as you like beſt: but you muſt remem- 
ber to have them a pretty deal bigger than he 
ſhould ordinarily write ; for every one natu- 
rally comes by degrees to write a leſs hand 
than he at firſt was taught, but never a bigger. 
Such a plate being graved, let ſeveral ſheets 
of good writing paper be printed off with red 
ink, which he has nothing to do but go over 
with a good pen filled with black ink, which 
will quickly bring his hand to the formation 
of taote characters being at firſt ſhewed where 
to begin, and how to form every letter. 
And when he can do that well, he mult then 
exci ciſe 
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exerciſe on fair paper; and ſo may eaſily be 


brought to write the hand you deſire. 


§ 161. When he can write well 
Drawing and quick, | think it may be con- 
venient not only to continue the ex» 


erciſe of his hand in writing, but alſo to im. 


prove the vſe of it farther in drawing : p 
thing very uſeful to a gentleman in ſeveral 
occaſions; but eſpecially if he travel, as that 
which helps a man often to expreſs, in a few 
lines, well put together, what a whole ſheet 
of paper in writing would not be able to re- 
pretent and make intelligible. How many 
buildings may a man ſce, how many machines 
and habits meet with, the ideas whereof would 
be eaſily retained and communicated by a little 
{Kill in drawing; which being committed to 
words, are in danger to be loſt, or at beſt but 
ill retained in the moſt exact deſcriptions ? I 

do not mean that I would have your ſon aper- 
fect painter; to be that to any tolerable degree, 
will require more tiine than a young gentle- 
man Can ſpare from bis other 1mprovements 
of greater moment. But ſo much inſight in- 


to per ſpective and {kill in drawing, as will 


enable him to reprefeat tolerably on paper a- 
ny thing he fees, except faces, may, I think, 
be got in a little time, efpeciaily if he have 
a genius to it: but where that is wanting, 
unleſs it be in things abſolutely neceſſary, it 
is better to Jet them pats them by quietly, than 

pen 
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to vex him about them to no purpoſe. An4 
therefore in this, as in all other things not 
abſolutely neceſſiry, the rule holds, Ni invita 
Minerva. 

J 1. Short-hand, an art, as 
I have been told, known only in Short. hand. 
England, may perhaps be thought 
worth the learning, both for diſpatch in what 
men write for their own memory, and con- 
cealment of what they would not have lie o- 
pen to every eye. For he that has once learn - 
ed any ſort of character may eaſily vary it 
to his own private uſe or faney, and with 
more contraction ſuit it to the buſineſs he would 
employ it in. Mr. Rich's, the beſt contriv- 
ed of any | have ſeen, may, as I think, by one 
who knows and conſiders grammar well, be 
made much eaſier and ſhorter. But for the 
learning this compendious way of writing, 
there will be no need haſtily to look out a 
maſter ; it will be early enough when any 
convenient opportunity offers itſelf at any 
time, after his hand is well ſettled in fair 
and quick writing. For boys have but little 
uſe ot ſhort - band, and ſhould by no means 
practiſe it till they write perfectly well, and 
_ thoroughly fixed the habit of doing 
o. bs: | 
$ 162, As ſoon as he can ſpeak 
Engliſh, *cis time for him to learn French, 


ſome other language. This no 
body 
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body doubts of, when French is propoſed. 


And the reaſon is, becauſe people are accu- 


ſlomed to the right way of teaching that lan- 
guage, which is by talking it into children 


in conſtant converſation, and not by gramma- 


tical rules. The Latin tongue would eaſily 
be taught the ſame way, if his tutor, being 
conſtantly with him, would talk nothing elſe 
to bim, and make him anſwer {till in the ſame 

language. But becauſe French is a living 
language, and to be uſed more in ſpeaking, 
that ſhould be firſt learned, that the yet pliant 
organs of ſperch might be accuſtomed to a 
due formation of thoſe ſounds, and he get 
the habit of pronouncing French well, which 
is the harder to be done, the longer it is de- 


layed. C 


$ 163. When he can ſpeak and read 
Latin, French well, which in this, method is 

uſually in a year or two, he ſhould 
proceed to Latin, which *tis a wonder parents, 
when they have had the experience iu Freuch, 
ſhould not think ought to be learned the ſame 
way by talking and reading. Only care is 
to be taken whillt he is learning theſe foreign 
languages, by ſpeaking and reading nothing 
elſe with his tutor, that he do not forget. to 
read Engliſh, which may be preſerved by bis 
mother, or ſome body elſe, hearing him read 


| ſome choſen part of. the ſcripture, or other 
Engliſh books, every day. 


$164 
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164. Latin I look upon as abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to a gentleman; and indeed cuſtom, which 
prevails over every thing, has made it ſo much 
a part of education, than even thoſe children 
are whipped te.it, and madeſpend many hours 
of their precious time un:afily in Latin, who, 
after they are once gone from ſchool, are ne- 
ver to have more to do with it as long as they 
live. Can there be any thing more ridicu- 
lous, than that à father ſhould waſte his own 
money, and his ſon's time in ſetting him to 
learn the Roman language, when at the ſame 
time he deſigus him for a trade, wherein lie 


having no uſe for Latin, fails not to forget 


that little which he brought from ſchool, 
and which ' tis ten to one he abhors for the ill 
uſage it procured him? Could it be believ- 
ed, unleſs we had every where amongſt us ex- 
amples of it, that a child ſhould be forced to 
learn the rudiments of a language which he 
is never to uſe in the courſe of life that he 
is deſigned to, and neglected all the while the 
writing a good hand, aud caſting accounts, 
which are of great advantage in all conditions 
of life, and to moſt trades indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary? But though theſe qualifications, re- 


quilite to trade and commerce, and the bus. 


ſineſs of this world, are fſeldo:n or never to be 
had at grammar-ſchools : yet thither, not on- 
ly geatlemen ſend their youager ſous, intead- 
ed for trades ; but even tradeſinen aid far- 
L 2 merz 
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mers fail not to ſend their children, though 
they have neither intention nor ability to 
make them ſcholars. If you aſk them why 
they do this? They think it as ſtrange a quel- 
tion as if you ſhould aſk them, Why they go 
to church? Cuſtom ſerves for reaſon, and 
has, to thoſe who take it for reaſon, ſo conſe- 
crated this method, that it is almoſt religiouſ- 
ly obſerved by them; and they ſtick to it, as 
if their children had ſcarce an orthodox edu- 
cation, unleſs they learned Lilly's Grammar. 

$ 165, But how neceſſary ſoever Latin be 
to ſome, and is thought tobe to others, to whom 
it is of no manner of uſe and ſervice; yet the 
ordinary way of learning it in a grammar» 
ſchool is that, which having had thoughts a- 
bout, | cannot be forward to encourage. The 
reaſons againſt it are ſo evident and cogent, 
that they have prevailed with ſome intelligent 
perſons, to quit the ordinary road, not with- 
out ſucceſs, though the- method made uſe of 
was not exactly what I imagine the eaſieſt, 
and in ſhorc is this; To trouble the child with 
no grammar at all, but to have Latin as En- 
gliſh has been, without the perplexity of rules 

talked into him: for if you will conſider it, 
Latin is no more unknown to a child when he 
comes into the world, than Engliſh ; and yet 
he learns Engliſh without maſter, rule, or 
grammar; and ſo might he Latin too as Tul- 


ly did, if he had ſome 1 4 always to talk to 
bim 
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him in this Language. And when we ſo often 


ſee a French woman teach an Engliſh girl to 


ſpcak and read French perfectly in a year or 


two, without any rule of grammar, or any - 


thing elſe but prattling to her, I cannot but 
wonder, how gentlemen have overſcen this 
way for their ſons, and thought them more 
dull or incapable than their daughters. 

$ 166. If therefore a man could be got, who 
himſelf ſpeaking good Latin, would always be 
about your ſon, talk conſtantly to him, and 
ſuffer him to ſpeak or read nothing elſe, this 
would be the true and genuine way: and that 
which I would propoſe, not only as the eaſieſt 
and beſt, wherein a child might, without pains 
or chiding, get a langauge, which others are 
wont to be whipt for at ſchool fix or ſevea 
years together ; but alſo as that, wherein at 
the ſame time he might have his mind and 
manners formed, and he be inſtruted to boot 
in ſeveral ſciences, ſuch as are a good part of 
geography, aſtronomy, chronology, anato- 
my, beſides ſome parts of hiſtory, and all other 
parts of knowledge of things, that fall under 
the ſenſes, and require little more than memo- 
ry. For there, if we would take the true way, 


our knowledge ſhould begin, and in theſe 


things be laid the foundation; and not in 
the abſtrat notions of logick and metaphy- 
ſicks, which are fitter to amuſe, than inform 
the underſtanding, in its firſt ſetting out to- 
| | L 3 wards 
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wards knowledge. When young men have 
had their heads employed a little in thoſe ab- 
ſtract ſpeculations, without finding the ſucceſs 
and improvement, or that uſe of them, which 
they expected, they are apt to have mean 
thoughts, cither of learning or themſelves; 
they are tempted to quit their ſtudies, and 
throw away their books, as containing nothing 
but hard words, and empty ſounds; or elſe, 
to conclude, that if there be any real Know- 
ledge in them, they themſelves have not un- 
derſtandings capable of it. That This is ſo, 
perhaps I could aſſure you upon my own ex- 
perience. Amongſt other things to be learn- 
ed by a yourg gentleman, in this method, 
-whilſt others of his age are wholly taken up 
with Latin and languages, I may alſo ſet down 
geometry for one; having known a young 


. _ gentleman, bred ſomething after this way, a- 


ble to demonſtrate ſeveral propoſitions in Eu- 
clid, before he was thirteen. ; 
$ 167. But if ſuch a man cannot be got, who 
ſpeaks good Latin, and being able to inſtruct 
your ſon in theſe parts of knowledge, will un- 
dertake it by this method; the next beſt is to 
have him taught as near this way as may be, 
. which is by taking ſome eaſy and pleaſant book 
ſuch as Æſop's fables, and writing the Engliſh 
tranſlation (made as litteral as it can be) in one 
line, and the Latin words which anſwer 


each of them, juſt over it in another. Theſe 
7 let 
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let him read every day over and over again, 
till he perfectly underſtands the Latin: and 
then go on to another fable, till he be alſo per- 
fect in that, not omitting what he is already 
perfect in, but ſometimes reviewing that, to 
keep it in his memory. And when he comes 
to write, let theſe be ſet him tor copies, which 
with the exerciſe of his hand, will alto ad- 
vance him to Latin. This being a more im- 
perfect way than by talking Latin unto him; 
the formation of the verbs firit, and 40 
wards the declenſions of the nouns and pro- 
nouns perfectly learned by heart, may facili - 
tate his acquaintance with the genius and 
manner of the Latin tongue, which varies the 
ſignification of verbs and nouns, not as the 
modern languages do by particles pretixed, 
but by changing the laſt ſyllables. More than 
this of grammar, I think he need not have, 
till he can read himſelt Sanctii Minerva, with 
Scioppius's and Perizonius's notes. 

In teaching of children, this too I think, is 
to be obſerved, that in moſt cates, where the 
ſtick, they are not to be further puzzled, by 
putting them upon finding it out themſelves; 
as by aſking ſuch queſtions as thele, (wiz. ) 
Which is the nomiuative caſe, in the ſen- 
tence they are to conitrue? or demandiog 
what aufero ſiguiſies, to lead them to the knows» 
ledge of what 40/tulere liguiſies, &c. when they 
cannot readily tell. This waltes time only 
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in diſturbing them; for whilſt they are learn- 
ing, and apply themſelves with attention, 
they are apt to be kept in good humour, and 
every thing made eafy to them, and as pleaſant 


nas poſſible. Therefore where ever they are 


"at a ſtand, and are willing to go forwards, 
help them preſently over the difficulty, with- 
out any rebuke or chiding, remembring, that 
where harſher ways are taken, they are the 
effect only of pride and peeviſhneſs in the 
teacher, who expects children ſhould inſtant» 
ly be maſter of as much as he knows; where» 
as he ſhould rather conſider, that his buſineſs 
is-to ſettle in them habits, not angrily to in- 
culcate rules, which ſerve for little in the con» 
duct of our lives; at leaſt are of no uſe to 
children, who forget them as ſoon as given. 
In ſciences where their reaſon is to be-exer- 
ciſed, 1 will not deny, but this method may 

ſometimes be varied, and diflicultics propoſed 
on purpoſe to excite induſtry, and accuſtom 
the mind to employ its own ſtrength and ſa- 
gacity in reaſoning, But yet, I gueſs, this is 
not to be done to children whilſt very young, 
nor at their entrance upon any fort of know- 
ledge: Then every. thing of itſelf is difficult, 
and the great uſe and ſkill of a teacher is 
to make all as eaſy as he can. But particular» 
ly in learning of languages there is leaſt occa- 
ſion ſor poſing of children: For languages 
being to be learned by ny: cuſtom and me- 
. 
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mory, are then ſpoken in the greateſt perfec · 
tion, when all rules of grammar are utterly 
forgotten. I grant the grammar of a lan- 
guage is ſometimes very carefully to be ſtudli - 
ed, but it is not to be ſtudied but by a grown 
man, when he applies himſelf to the underſtand» 
ing of any language critically, which is ſeldom 
the bulineſs of any but profeſſed ſcholars. 
This, I think, will be agreed to, that if a gen- | 
tleman be to ſtudy any language, it ought to 
be that of his own country, that he may un- 
derſtand the language, which he has conſtant 
uſe of, with the utmoſt accuracy. 

There is yet a further reaſon, why maſ- 
ters and teachers ſhould raiſe no difficulties 
to their ſcholars; but on the coutrary ſhould 
imoothe their way, and readily help.them for- 
wards, where they find them op. Children's 
minds are narrow and weak, and uſually ſul- 
ceptible but of one thought at once. Whats 
ever is in a child's head, fills it for the time, 
eſpecially if ſet on with any paſſion. It ſhould 
therefore be the {kill and art of the teacher, 
to clear their heads of all other thoughts, 
whilſt they are learning of any thing, the bet- 
ter to make room for what he would inſtil in- 
to them, that it may bereceived with attention 
and application, without which it leaves no 
impreſſion, The natural temper of children 
diſpoſes their minds to wander. Novelty a- 
lone takes them; whatever that preſents, they 
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are preſently eager to have a taſte of, and are 
as ſoon ſatiated with it. They quickly grow 
weary of the ſame thing, and ſo have almoſt 
their whole delight in change -and variety, 
.It is a contradiction to the natural ſtate of 
childhood, for them to fix their fleeting 
thoughts; whether this be owing to the tem- 
per of their brains, or the quickneſs or inſta- 
bility of their animal ſpirits, over which the 
mind has not yet got a full command ; this is 
viſible, that it is à pain to children to keep 
their thoughts ſteady to any thing. A laſt- 
ing continued attention is one of the hardeſt 
taſks can be impoſed on them : And therefore, 
he that requires their application, ſhould en- 
deavour to make what he propoſes as grateful 
and agreeable as poſſible ; at leaſt he ought to 
take care not to join any diſpleaſing or fright- 
ful idea with it. If they come not to their 
books with ſome kind of liking and reliſh, 
*tis no wonder their thoughts ſhould be per- 
petually ſhifted from what diſguſts them; and 
ſeek better entertainment in more pleaſing ob- 
ects, after which they will unavoidably be gad- 
A | 
_--*Tis, I know, the uſual method of tutors 
to endeavour to procure attention in their 
ſcholars, and to hx their minds to the buſi- 
neſs in hand, by rebukes and cortrections, if 
they find them ever ſo little wandering, , But 


' ſuch treatment is ſure to produce the quite 
| coutrary 
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contrary effect. Paſſionate words or blows 
from the tutor fills the child's mind with 
terror and affrightment, which immediately 
takes it wholly up and leave no room for o- 
ther impreſſions. I believe there is no body, 
that reads this but may recollect what diſor- 
der, haſty or imperious words from his parents 
or teachers have cauſed in his thoughts; how 
for the time it has turned his brains, ſo that 
he ſcarce knew what was ſaid by or to him. 
He preſently loſt the fight of what he was up- 
on, his mind was filled with diſorder and con- 
fuſion, and in that ſtate was no longer capable 

of attention to any thing elſe, 
is true, parents and governors ought to 
ſettle and eſtabliſh their authority by an awe 
over the minds of thoſe under their tuition ; 
and to rule them by that: But when they have 
got an aſcendent over them, they ſhould uſe 
it with great moderation, and not mak: them- 
ſelves ſuch ſcare-crows, that their ſcholars 
ſhould always tremble in their fight. Such an 
auſterity may make their goverament caſy to 
. themſelves, but of very little uſe to their pu- 
pils, *T1is impoſſible children ſhould learn a- 
ny thing whilſt their thoughts «re poil ſſed 
and diſturbed with any paſſion, eſpecially tear, 
which makes the ſtrongeſt i upreſſiou oa their 
yet tender and weak ſpirits. K:ep the mind 
in an eaſy calm temper, when you would 
have it receive your inſtructions, or any in- 
L 6 creaſe. 
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_ creaſe of knowledge. *Tis as impoſlible to 
draw fair and regular characters on a trem- 
bling mind, as on a ſhaking Paper. 

The great ſkill of a teacher is to get and 
keep the attention of his ſcholar ; whilſt he 
has that, he is ſure to advance as faſt as the 
learner's abilities will carry him; and without 
that, all his buſtle and pudder wit be to little 
or no purpoſe. To attain this, he ſhould 
make the child comprehend (as much as may 
be) the uſefulneſs of what he teaches Wm, and 
Tet him ſee, by what he has learnt, that he can 
do ſomething, which he could not before”; 
ſomething, which gives him ſome power and 
real advantage above others who are ignorant 
of it. To this he fhould add ſweetnals 
in all his inſtructions, and by a certain ten- 
derneſs in his whole carriage make the child 
ſenſible, that he loves him, and deſigns nothing 
but his good, the only way to beget love in 
the child, which will make him hearken to 
the leſſons, and reliſh what he teaches him. 

Nothing but obſtinacy ſhould meet with 
any imperiouſneſs, or rough uſage. All o- 
ther faults ſhould be corrected with a gentle 
hand; and kind engaging words will work 
better and more effectualy upon a willing 
mind, and even prevent a good deal of that 
perverſeneſs which rough and imperious u- 
ſage often produces in well diſpoſed and ge- 


nerous minds. lis true, obltinacy and wile 
ful 
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ſul neglects muſt be maſtered even though 
it coſt blows to do it: But I am apt to think 
perverſenefs in the pupils is often the effect of 
frowardneſs in the tutor; and that moſt chil- 
dren would ſeldom have deſerved blows, it need- 
leſs and miſapplied roughneſs had not taught 
them ill-nature, and given them an averſion 
for their teacher, and all that comes from 
him. | 

Inadvertency, forgetfulneſs, unſteadineſs, 
and wandering of thought, are the natural 
faults of childhood; and therefore, where , 
they are not obſerved- to be wiltul, are to be. 
mentioned ſoftly, and gained upon by time. 
If every lip of this kind produces anger and 
rating, the occaſton of rebuke and corrections 
would return ſo often, that the tutor will be 
a conſtant terror and uneaſineſs to his pupils: 
Which one thing is enough to hinder their 
profiting by his leſſon, and to defeat all his me- 
thods of inſtructions. 

Let the awe he has got upon their minds be 
ſo tempered with the conſtant marks of ten- 
derneis and good - will, that affection may ſpur 
them to their duty, and make them find a 
pleaſure in complying with his dictates. This 
will bring them with ſatisfaction- to their tu- 
tor; make them hearken to him, as to one 
who is their friend, that cheriſhes them, and 
takes pains for their good: this will keep 
their n "2 and free whilſt they are 

| with 
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with him, the only temper wherein the mind 
is capable of receiving new informations, and 
of admitting into itſelf thoſe impreſſions; Which, 
if not taken and retained, all that they and 
their teachers do together is loſt labour; 
there is much uneaſineſi and little learning. 
$ 168, When by this way of interlining La- 
tin and Engliſh one with another, he has got 
a moderate knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
he may then be advanced a little farther to the 
reading of ſome other eaſy Latin-book, ſuch 
as-Juſtin or Eutropius ; and to make the read- 
: ing and -underſtanding of it the leſs tedious 
and difficult to him, let him help himſelf if he 
pleaſes, with the Englith tranſlation. Nor 
let the objection, that he will then know it 
only by rote, fright any one. This, when well 
confidered, is not of any moment againſt, but 
Plaialy for this way of learning a language. 
For languag:s are only to be learned by rote; 
and a man who does not ſpeak Engliſh or La- 
tin perfectly by rote, ſo that having thought 
of the thing he would ſpeak of, his tongue of 
courſe, without thought of rule, or gram- 
mar falls into the proper expreſſiun and idiom 
of that language, does not ſpeak it well, nor 
is maſter of it. And | would fain have any 
one name to me that tongue, that any one 
can learn or ſpeak as he thould do, by the 
rules of grammar. Languages were made 


not by rules or art, but by accident, and the | 
common 
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common vſe of the people. And he that 
ſpeaks them well, has no other rule but that; 
or any thing to truſt to, but his memory, and 
the habit of ſpeaking after the faſhion learn- 
ed from thoſe, that are allowed to ſpeak pro- 
perly, which in other words is only to Ou 
by rote. 

It will poſſibly be aſked here is grammar 
then of no uſe? and have thoſe who have ta- 
ken ſo much pains in reducing ſeveral langua- 
ges to rules and obiervations; who have 
writ ſo much about declenſions and conjuga- 
tions, about cencords and ſyntaxis, loſt their 
labour, and been learned to no purpole? | lay 
not ſo; Grammar has its place too. But this 
I think 1 may ſay, there is more ftir a great 
deal made with it than there needs, and thoſe 
are tormeuted about it, to whoin it does not 
at all belong; Fon children, at the age 

wherein they arè uſually perplexed with it in 
grammar-ichools. 

licre is nothing more evident, than chat 
languages learnt by rote ſerve well enough for 
the common affairs ot life and ordinary com- 
merce. Nay, perſous of quality of the ſof- 
ter ſex, and ſuch of them as have ſpent their 
time in well-bred company, ſhew us, that 
this plain natural way without the leaſt Rudy 
or kriiowiedge of grammar can earry them to 
a great degree of clegance and politeneſs in 
their lauguage: Aud there are ladies who, 

| without 
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without knowing what tenſes and participles, 
adverbs and prepoſitions are, ſpeak as proper- 
1y and correctly (they might take it for an ill 
compliment if I ſid as any country ſchool- 
maler) as moſt gentlemen who have been 
bred up in the ordinary methods of grammar- 
fchools. Grammar therefore we ſee may be 


| ſpared in ſonf$cales. The queſtion then will 
be, To whom ſhould it be taught, and wager 


- 


To this I anſwer; 

1. Men learn Te? EN for the idly 
| Intercourſe of ſociety and communication of 
thoughts in common life, without any far- 
ther defign in the uſe of them. And for this 


purpoſe, the original way of learning a lan- 


guage” by converſation, not only ſerves well 
enough, but js to be preferred as the moſt ex- 


pedite, proper and natural, Therefore, to 


this uſe of language one may anſwer, that 
grammar is not neceſſary. This ſo many of 
my readers muſt be forced to aHow, as under- 


ſand what I here fay, and who converſing 


with others, underſtand them without having 
ever been taught the grammar of the Engliſh 
tongue. Which I ſuppoſe is the cafe of 
incomparably the greateſt part of Engliſh 
men, of whom I have never yet known a- 
ny one who. learned his wother-tongue by 
Tules. 

2. Others there are, the greateſt part of 


Who buſincſs in this world: 1s to be done with 
their 


"= 
their tongues and with their pens; and to 
theſe it is convenient, if not neceſſary, that they 


ſhould ſpeak properly and correctly, whereby 
they may let their thoughts into other men's 
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minds the more eaſily, and with the greater 


impreſſton. Upon this account it is, that a- 
ny ſort of ſpeaking, ſo as will make him be 
'underſtood, is not thought enough for a gentle» 
man. He ought to ſtudy grammar amongſt 
the other helps of ſpeaking well, but it muſt 
be the grammar of his own tongue, of the 
language he uſes, that he may underſtand his 
own country ſpeech nicely, and ſpeak it pro- 
perly, without ſhocking the ears of thoſe it 
is addrefled to, with ſoleciſms and offenſive 


irregularities. And to this purpoſe grammar 


is neceſſary ; but it is the grammar only of 
their own proper tongues, and to thoſe only 
who would take pains in cultivating their lan- 
guage, and in perfecting their ſtiles. Whe⸗ 
ther all gentleinen ſhould not do this, I leave 
to be conſidered, ſince the want of propriety 
and grammatical exactneſs, is thought very 
miſbecoming one of that rank, and uſually 
draws on one guilty of ſuch faults the cen- 
{ure of having had a lower breeding and worſe 
company than ſuits with his quality, If this 
be ſo (as I ſuppole it is) it will be matter of 
wonder why young gentlemen are forced to 
learn the grammars of foreign and dead lan- 
guages, and are never once told of the gram- 
mar 
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mar of their own tongues: they do not ſo 
much as know there is any ſuch thing, much 
- leſs is it made their buſineſs, to be inſtructed 
in it. Nor is their own language ever pro- 
poſed to them as worthy their care and culti- 
vating, though they have daily uſe of it, aud 
are not ſeldom, in the future courſe of their 
lives, judged of by their handſome or aukward 
way of expreſſing themſelves in it. Where- 
as the language, whoſe grammars they have 
been ſo much employed in, are ſuch as proba- 
bly they ſhall ſcarce ever ſpeak or write; or 
if upon occaſion, this ſhould happen, they 
ſhould. be excuſed for the miſtakes and faults 
they make in it. Would not. a Chineſe, who 
took notice of this way of breeding, be 
apt to imagine, that all our young gentle» 
men were deſigned to be teachers and profeſ- 
ſors of the dead languages of foreign coun- 
tries, and not to be men of buſineſs 1 in their 
own ? 
23 There is a third fort - men, who ap- 
ply themſelves to two or three forciga, dead, 
and (which among us are called the) learned 


languages, make them their ſtudy, and pique 


themſelves upon their ſkill in them. No 
doubt, theſe who propoſe to themſelves the 
learning of any language with this view, 
and would be critically exact in it, ought care- 
fully to ſtudy the grammar of it. I would 


not be miſtaken here, as if this were to under- 
value 
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value Greek and Latin. I grant, theſe are 
languages of great uſe and excellency, and 
a Man can have no place among the learned 
in this part of the world, who is a ſtranger 
to them. But the knowledge a gentleinan 
would ordinarily draw for his uſe out of the 
Roman and Greek writers, I think he may 
attain without ſtudying the . grammars. of 
thoſe tongues, and by bare reading, may come 
to underſtand them ſufficiently for all his pur- 
poſes, How much farther he ſhall at any 
time be concerned to look into the gram- 
mar and critical niceties of either of theſe 
tongues, he himſelf will be able to determine, 
when he comes to propoſe to himſelf the ſtu- 
dy of any thing that ſhall require it. Which 
brings me to the other part of the enquiry, 
VIZ. 


What Grammar ſhould be taught? 


To which, upon the premiſed grounds, the 
anſwer is obvious, viz. 
That if grammar ought to be taught at a- 


ny time, it muſt be to one that can ſpeak the 


language already; how elſe can he be taught 
the grammar of it ? This, at leaſt, is evident 
from the practice of the wiſe and learned na- 
tions among the antients. They made it a 
part of education to cultivate their own, not 


foreign tongues, The Grecks couuted all o- 
| ther 
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ther nations barbarous, and had a contempt 
for their languages. And though the Greek 
learning grew in credit amongſt the Romans, 
towards the end of their commonwealth, yet 
it was the Roman tongue that was made the 
ſtudy of their youth: their own language 
they were to make uſe of, and therefore it was 
their own language they were inſtructed and 
exerciſed in. 

But, more particularly to determine the pro- 
per ſeaſon for grammar, 1 do not ſee how it 
can reaſonably be made any one's ſtudy, but 
as an introduction to rhetorick z when it is 
thought time to put any one upon the care 
of poliſhing his tongue, and of ſpeaking bet- 
ter than the illiterate; then is the time for 
bim to be inſtructed in the rules of grammar, 
and not before. For grammar being to teach 
men not to ſpeak but to ſpeak correctly, and 
according to the exact rules of the tongue, 
which is one part of elegancy, there is little 
uſe of the one to him that has no need of the 
other; where rhetorick is not neceſſary, gram: 
"Mar May be ſpared. I know not why any one 

ſhould waſte his time, and beat his head a+ 

bout the Latin grammar, who does not intend 

to be a critic, or make ſpeeches and write dil- 
patches in it. When any one finds in himſelf 
a neceſſity or diſpoſition to tudy any foreign 
language to the bottom, and to be nicely ex- 


act in the knowledge of it, it will be time e- 
22 | nough 
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nough to take a grammatical ſurvey of it. If 
his uſe of it be only to underſtand ſome books 
writ in it, without a critical knowledge of the 
tongue itſelf, reading alone, as I have ſaid, 
will attain this end, without charging the mind 
with the multiplied rules and intricacies of 
grammar. | 

5 169. For the exerciſe of his writing, let 
him ſometimes tranſlate Latin into Engliſh, 
But the learming of Latin being nothing but 
the learning of words, a very unpleaſant bu- 
ſineſs both to young and old, join as much o- 
ther real knowledge with it as you can, be- 
ginning ſtill with that which lies moſt obvious 
to the ſenſes; ſuch as is the knowledge of 
minerals, plants and animals; and particu- 
larly timber and fruit-trees, their parts, 
and ways of propagation, wherein a great deal 
may be taught a child, which will not be uſe- 
leſs to the man : but more eſpecially geogra- 
phy, aſtonomy, and anatomy, But, what- 
ever you are teaching him, have a care ſtill 
that you do not clog him with too much at 
once, or make any thing his "buſineſs but 
downright virtue, or reprove him for any 
thing but vice, or ſome apparent tendency 
to it. . | | 

5 170. But if, after all, his fate be to go 
to ſchool to get the Latin tongue, *twill be 
ia vain to talk with you concerning the me- 
thod I think beſt to be obſerved in ſchools : 
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you muſt ſubmit to that you find there, not 


expect to have it changed for your ſon: but 
yet by all means obtain, if you can, that he be 
not employed in making Latin themes and 
declamations, and leaſt of all verſes of any 
kind. You may inſiſt on it, if it will do any 
good, that you have no deſire to make him 
either a Latin orator or a poet, but barely 
would have him underſtand perfectly a Latin 
author: and that. you obſerve, thoſe who 
teach any of the modern Janguages, and that 
with ſucceſs, never amuſe their ſcholars to 
make ſpeeches or verſes either in French or 
Italian; their buſineſs being language barely, 


and not invention. 
6 171. But to tell you a little 


Themes, more fully why I would not have 

him exerciſed in making of themes 
and verſes. 1. As to themes, they have, I con- 
feſs, the pretence of ſomething uſeful, which is 
to teach people to ſpeak handſomely and well 
on any ſubject; which, if it could be attained 
this way, I own, would be a great advantage, 
there being nothing more becoming a gentle- 


man, nor.more uſeful in all the occurrences 


of life, than to be able, on any occaſion, to 
ſpeak well, and to the purpoſe. But thi: I 
ſay, that the making of themes, as is uſual at 
ſchools, helps not one jot toward it: for do 
but conſider what it is in making a theme, 


that a young lad is employed about: it is to 
make 
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make a ſpeech on ſome Latin ſaying ; as On- 
nia vincit amor; or Non licet in bello bis pec- 
care, &c. And here the poor lad, who wants 
knowledge of thoſe things he 1s to ſpeak of, 
which is to be had only from time and ob- 
ſervation, muſt ſet his invention on the rack, 
to ſay ſomething where he knows nothing; 
which is a ſort of Egyptian tyranny, to bid 
them make bricks who have not yet any of 
the materials. And therefore it is uſual, in 
ſuch caſes, for the poor children to go to 
thoſe of Nigher forms with this petition, Pray 
give me a little ſeuſe; which, whether it be 
more rea{onable, or more ridiculous, is not ea- 
ſy to determine. Before a man can be in a- 
ny capacity to ſpeak on any ſubject, 'tis ne- 
ceſſary he be acquainted with it; or elſe it is 
as fooliſh to ſet him to diſcourſe of it, as to ſet 
a blind man to talk of colours, or a deaf man 
of muſtck. And would you not think him a 
little cracked, who would require another to 
make an arguinent on a mate point, who un- 
derſtands nothing of our laws? Aud what, 
I pray, do ſchool-boys underſtand concerning 
thoſe matters which are uſed to be propoſ- 
ed to them in their themes, as. ſubj:ts to 
diſcourſe on, to whet and exerciſe their fan- 
cies? | 

6 172. In the next place, conſider the lan- 
guage that their themes are made in: 'tis 
Latin, a language foreign in their country, 
| and 
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and long Goes dead every where: a language 


which your ſon, tis a thouſand to one, ſhall . 


never have an occafion once to make a ſpeech 
in as long as he lives, after he comes to be a 

man; and a language wherein the manner 
of expreſſing one's ſelf is ſo far different from 
ours, that to be perfect in that would very lit- 
tle improve the purity and facility of his En- 
gliſh ſtile. Beſides that, there is now ſo little 
room or uſe for ſet ſpeeches in our own 
language in any part of our Engliſh buſineſs, 
that I can ſee no pretence for this ſort of ex- 
erciſe in our ſchools, unleſs it can be ſuppoſ- 
ed, that the making of ſet Latin ſpeeches 


ſhould be the way to teach men to ſpeak well 


in Engliſh extempore. The way to that, I 
mould think rather to be this: that there 
ſhould be propoſed to young gentlemen rati- 
onal and uſeful queſtions, ſuited to their age 
and capacities, and on ſubjects not wholly un- 
known to them, nor out of their way : ſuch 
are theſe, when they are ripe for exerciſes of 
this nature they ſhould extempore, or after a 
little meditation upon the ſpot, ſpeak to, with- 


out penning of any thing: for 1 aſk, if we 


will examine the effects of this way of learn- 
ing to ſpeak well, who ſpeak beſt in any bu- 
ſineſs, when occaſion calls them to it upon de- 
bate; either thoſe who have accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to compole and write down beforehand, 


what they would ſay ; or thoſe, who thinking 
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only of the matter, to underſtand that as well 
nas they can, uſe themſelves only to ſpeak ex- 
tempore? And he that ſhall judge by this, 
will be little apt to think, that the accuſtoming 
bim to ſtudied ſpeeches, and ſet compoſitions, 
is the way to fic a young gentleman for buſi- 
neſs, | 
$ 173+ But perhaps we ſhall be told, *tis to 
improve and perfect them in the Latin tongue. 
*Tis true, that is their proper buſineſs at 
ſchool; but the making of themes is not the 
way to it; that perplexes their brains about 
invention of things to be ſaid, not about the 
ſigniſication of words to be learned; and when 
they are making a theme, 'tis thoughts they 
ſearch and ſweat for, not language. But the 
learning and maſtery of à tongue being un- 
eaſy and unpleaſant enough in itſelf, ſhould. 
not be cumbred with any other difficulties, as 
is done in this way of proceeding. la fine, 
if boy's inventions be to be quickened by ſuch 
exerciſe, let them make themes in Engliſh, 
where they have facility and a command of 
words, and will better ſee what kind of 
thoughts they have, when put into their 
own language. And if the Latin tongue 
be to be learned, let it be done the eaſieſt 
way, without toiling and diſguſting the mind 
by ſo unealy an employment as that of mak- 
ing ſpeeches joined to it. 
M 9174 
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§ 174. If theſe may be any rea- 

Verſes, ſons againſt children's making Latin 
themes at ſchool, I have much more 

to ſay, and of more weight, againſt their mak- 
ing verſes; verſes of any ſort : for if he has 
no genius to poetry, *tis the moſt unreaſon- 
able thing in the world totorment a child, and 
waſte his time about that which can never 
ſucceed ; and if he have a poetic vein, 
*tis to me the ſtrangeſt thing in the world 
that the father ſhould deſire or ſuffer it to 
be cheriſhed or improved. Methinks the pa- 
rent ſhould labour to have it flifled and ſup- 
preſſed as much as may be; and I know not 
what reaſon a father can have to wiſh this 
ſon a poet, who does not defire to have kim 
bid defiance to all other callings and buſi— 
neſs: which is not yet the worſt of the caſe ; 
for if he proves a ſucceſsſul rhymer, and gets 
once the reputation of a wit, I deſire it-may 
be conſidered what company and places he is 
like to ſpend his time in, nay, and eſtate too: 
for it is very ſeldom ſeen, that any one diſco: 
vers mines of gold or filver in Parnaſſus ; 
it is a pleaſant air, but a barren foil; and 
there are very fcw inſtances of thoſe who 
bave added to their patrimony by any thing 
they have reaped from thence. Poetry and 
gaming, which uſually go together, are alike 
in this too, that they ſeldom bring any ad- 


vantage, but to thoſe who have nothing clic 
to 
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to live on. Men of eſtates almoſt conſtant'y 


go away loſers; and 'tis well if they eſcape at 
a Cheaper rate than their whole eſtates, or the 
greateſt part of them. If therefore you would 
not have your ſon the fiddle to every jovial 
company, without whom the ſparks could not 
reliſh their wine, nor know how to paſs an 
afternoon idly; if you would not have him to 
waſte his time and eſtate to divert others, 
and contemn the dirty acres left him by his 
anceſtors, I do not think you will much care 
he ſhould be a poet, or that his ſchool-maſter 
ſhould enter him in verſifying. But yet, if a- 
ny one will think poetry a deſireable quality 
in his ſon, and that the ſtudy of it would 
raiſe his fancy and parts, he muſt needs yet 
confeſs, that to that end reading the excellent 
Greek and Roman poets, is of more uſe than 
making bad verſes of his own, in a language 
that is not his own. And he, whoſe deſign it 
is to excel in Engliſh poetry, would not, I 
gueſs, think the way to it, were to make his 
lirſt eſſays in Latin verſes. 
9175. Another thing very 
ordinary in the vulgar method Memortter., 
of grammar ſchools there is, of 
which I ſee no uſe at all, unleſs it be to baulk - 
young lads in the way to learning languages, 
which, in my opinion, ſhould be made as eaſy 
ard pleaſant as may be; and that which was 
painful in it, as much as poſſible, quite remove 
M 2 ed, 
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ed. That which I mean, and here complain 
of, 1s, their being forced to learn by heart, 
great parcels of the authors which are taught 
them; wherein I can diſcover no advantage 
at all, eſpecially ro the buſineſs they are up- 
on. Languages are to be learned only by 
reading and talking, and not by ſcrapes of au- 
thors gut by heart; which, when a man's 
head is ſtuffed with, he has got the juſt fur- 
niture of a pedant, and 'tis the ready way to 
make him one; than which there is nothing 
leſs becoming a gentleman. For what can be 
more ridiculous, than to mix the rich and 
handſome thouglits and ſayings of others 
with a deal of poor fiuft of his own; waich 
is thereby the more expoſed, and has no other 
grace in it, nor will otherwiſe recommend the 
ſpeaker, than a thread - bare ruſſet coat would, 
that was ſet off with large patches of ſcarlet, 
and glittering brocade. Indeed, where a-pil- 
ſage comes in the way, whoſe matter is worth 
remembrance, and the expreſſion of it very 
cloſe and excellent, (1s there are many ſuch in 
the antient authors) it may not be amiſs to 
lodge it in the mind of young ſcholars, and 
with ſuch admirable ſtrokes of thofe great 
maſters ſometimes exerciſe the memory of 
ſchool-boys. But their learning of their leſ- 
ſons by heart, as they happen to fall out iu 
their books, without choice or diſtinction, [ 


know not what it ſerves for, but to miſpend 
| their 
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their time and pains, and give them a dil- 
guſt and averſioa to their books, wherein 
they find nothing but uſcleſs trouble. 

$ 176. I hearit is ſaid, that children ſhould 
be employed in getting things by heart, to ex- 
ercile and improve their memories. I could 
wiſh this were ſaid with as much authority 
of reaſon, as it is wich forwardneſs of aflu- 
rance, and that this practice were eſtabliſhed 
upon good obſervation more than old cuſtom: 
For it is evident, that ſtrength of memory is 
owing to an happy conſtitution, and not to a- 
ny habitus] improvement got by exerciſe. 
*Tis true, what the mind is intent upon, and, 
for fear of letting it ſlip, often imprints afreſh 
on itſelf by frequent reflection, that it is apt 
to retain, but ſtill according to its own natural 
ſtrength of retention. An impreſſion made 
on bees-wax or lead, will not laſt fo long as 
on braſs or ſtecl. Indeed, if it be renewed 
often, it may laſt the longer; but every new 
reflecting on it is a new impreſlion; and *tis 
from thence one is to reckon, if one would 
know how long the mind retains it. But the 
learning pages of Latin by heart, no more 
its the memory for retention of any thing 
elſe, than the graviug of one ſent:nce in lead 
makes it the more capable of retaining firmly 
any other characters. If ſuch a fort of exer- 
ciſe of the memory were able to give it 
length, and improve our parts, players of 
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all other people muſt needs have the beſt me- 
mories, and be the beſt company. But whe- 
ther the ſcrapes they have got into their heads 
this way makes them remember other things 
the better; and whether their parts be impro- 
ved proportionable to the pains they have ta- 
ken in getting by heart other's ſayings, expe- 
rience will ſhew. Memory is ſo neceſſary to 
all parts and conditions of life, and ſo little 
is to be done without it, that we are not to 
fear it ſhould grow dull and uſeleſs for want 
of exerciſe, if exerciſe would make it grow 
ſflronger. But I fear this faculty of the mind 
is not capable of much help aud amendment 
in general by any excerciſe or endeavour of 
ours, at leaſt, not by that uſed upon this pre- 
tence in grammar-{chools. And if Cyrus was 
able to call every common ſoldier by name in 
his army, that conſiſted of no leſs than two 
hundred thouſand men, I think it may be gueſ- 
ſed, he got not this wonderful ability by learn- 
ing his leſſons by heart when he was a boy. 
This method of excrciling and improving the 
memory by toilſome repetitions without book 
of what they read, 1s, I think, little ufed in 
the education of princes, which if it had that 
zdvantage is talked of, ſhould be as little ne- 
glected in them as in the meaneſt ſchool-boys: 
princes having as much need of good memo- 
ries as any men living, and have generally an 
equal ſhare in this faculty with other men; 

though 
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though it had never been taken care of this 
way. What the mind is intent upon, and 
careful of, that it remembers belt, and for the 
reaſon above-mentioned : To which, if me— 
thod and order be joined, all is doac, I think 
that can be, for the help of a weak memory; 
and he that will take any other way to do it, 
eſpecially that of charging it with a train of 
other people's words, which be that learas 
cares not for, will, I gueſs, ſcarce ſind the 
profit anſwer half the time and piias em- 
ployed in it. | 
I do not mean hereby, that there ſhould be 
no exerciſe given to children's memories. I 
think their memories ſhould be employed, but 
not .in learning by rote whole pages out of 
books, which, the leſſon being once ſaid, and 
that talk over, are delivered up again to ob- 
livion, and neglected for ever. This mends 
neither the memory nor the mind. What 
they ſhould learn by heart out of authors, I 
have above mentioned: And ſuch wife and 
uſeful ſentences being once given 1a charge tv 
their memories, they. ſhould never be ſuffered 
to forget again, but be often called to an ac- 
count for them; whereby, bellies the uſe 
thoſe ſayings may be to them in their future 
life, as ſo many good rules and obſervations, 
they will be taught to refle often, and be- 
think themſelves what they have to remember, 
which is the only way to make the memory 
| M 4 quick 
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quick and uſeful. The cuſtom of frequent 
reflection will keep their minds from run- 
ning adrift, and call their thoughts home from 
uſeleſs unattentive roving: And therefore, 1 
think, it may do well, to give them ſomething 
every day to remember, but ſomething ſtill, 
that is in itſelf worth the remembring, and 
what you would never bave out of mind, when- 
ever you call, or they themſelves ſearch for it, 
This will oblige them often to turn their 
thoughts inward, than which you cannot wiſh 
them a better intellectual habit. 

$ 177. But under whoſe care ſo- 
Latin, ever a child is put, to he taught, du- 
ring the tender and flexible years 
of his life, this is certain, it ſhould be one, 
who thinks Latin and languages the leaſt 
part of education; one who knowing how 
n.uch virtue, and a well-tempered ſoul is to 
be preferred to any fort of learning or lan- 
guage, makes it his chief buſineſs to form the 
mind of his ſcholars, apd give that a right 
. diſpeſition 3 which, if once got, though all 
the reſt ſhould be neglected, would, in due 
time, produce all the reſt: And which, if it 
te not got, and ſettled, ſo as to keep out ill 
and vicious habits, languages and ſciences, 
and all the other accompliſhments of educati- 
on, Will be to no purpoſe, but to make the 
worſe, or more dangerous man. And indeed 


whatever ſlir there is made about getting of La- 
tin, 
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tin, as the great and difficult buſineſs, his 
mother may teach it him herſelf, if (he will 
but ſpend two or three hours in a day with 
him, and make him read the evangeliſts in La- 
tin to her: For ſhe need but buy a Latin teſ- 
tament, and having got ſomebody to mark the 
laſt ſyllable but one, where it is long, in words 
above two ſyllables, (which is enough to re- 
gulate her pronunciation, and accenting the 
words) read daily in the goſpels, and then let 
her avoid underſtanding them in Latin if ſhe 
can. And when ſhe underſtands the evange- 
lifts in Latin, let her in the ſame manner read 
Aſop's fables, and fo proceed on to Eutropius, 
Juſtin, and other ſuch hooks. I do not men— 
tion this, as an imagination of what I fancy 
may do, but as of a thing | have known done, 

and the Latin tongue with eaſe got this way. 
But to return to what I was ſaying: He 
that takes on him the charge of bringing up 
young men, eſpecially young gentlemen, 
ſhould have ſomething more 1a him than La- 
tin, more than even a knowledge in the liberal 
ſciences, He ſhould be a perſvn of eminent 
virtue and prudence, and with good ſenſe, 
have good humour, and the ſkill to carry 
himſelf with gravity, eaſe and kindneſs, in 2 
conſtant converſation with his pupils. But 
of this I have ſpoken at large in another place. 

F 178, At the ſame time that he is learning 
French, and Latin, a child, as has been ſaid, 
M 5 may 
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may alſo be entered in arithmetick, geography, 
_ chronology, hiſtory and geometry, too. Fortf 
theſe be taught him in French or Latin, when 
he begins once to underſtand either of theſe 
tongues, he will get a knowledge in theſe 
ſciences, and the language to boot. 
Geography, I think, ſhould be be- 
Geogra- gun with: For the learning of the 
hy. figure of the globe, the ſituation 
and boundaries of the four parts 
of the world, and that of particular kingdoms 
and countries, being only an exerciſe of the 
eyes and memory, a child, with pleaſure will 
learn and retain them. And this is ſo certain, 
that I now live in the houſe with a child, 
whom his mother has ſo well inſtructed this 
way in geography, that he knew the limits 
of the four parts of the world, could readily 
Point, being aſked, to any country upon the 
globe, or any county in the map of England; 
knew all the great rivers, promontories, 
ſtreights, and bays in the world, and could 
find the longitude and Jatitude of any place, 
before he was fix years old. Theſe things, 
that he will thus learn by fight, and have by 
rote in his memory, is not all, I confeſs, that 
he is to learn upon the globes, But yet it is 
a good ſtep and preparation to it, and will 
make the remainder much eaſier, when his 
judgment is grown Tipe enough for it: Be- 
des that, it gets ſo much time now; and by 
.the 
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the pleaſure of knowing things, leads him on 

inſenſibly to the gaining of languages. 

9179. When he has the natural Arith- 
parts of the globe well fixed in meticł. 
his memory, it may then be time 

to begin arithmetick, By the natural parts 
of the globe, I mean ſeveral poſitions of the 
parts of the earth. and ſea, under different 
names and diſtinctions of countries, not co- 
ming yet tothoſe artificial and imaginary lines, 
which have been invented, and are only ſup- 
poſed for the better improvement of that ſci- 
ence. 

9180. Arithmetick is the eaſieſt, and conſe- 
quently the firſt ſort of abilract reaſoning, 
which the mind commonly bears, or accu- 
ſtoms itſelf to: And is of ſo general uſe in all 
parts of life and buſineſs, that ſcarce any 
thing is to be done without it. This is cer- 
tain, a man cannot have too much of it, nor 
too perfectly: He ſhould therefore begin to 
be exerciſed in counting, as ſoon, and as far, as 
he is capable of it; and do ſomething in it e- 
every day, till he is maſter of the art of num- 
bers. When he underſtands addition and 
ſubtraction, he then may be advanced farther 
in geography, after he is acquainted with the 
poles, zones, parallel, circles, and meridians, 
be taught longitude and latitude, and by them 
be made to underſtand the uſe of maps, and 
by the numbers placed on their ſides, to know 
M 6 the 
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the reſpective ſituation of countries, and how 
to find them out on the terreſtial 
Aſtrono- globe. Which when he can readi- 
my. ly do, he may then be entred in the 
celeſtial ; and there going over all 
the circles again, with a more particular ob- 
ſervation of the eclyptick, or zodiac, to fix 
them all very clearly and diſtinctly in his mind, 
he may be taught the figure and poſition of 
the ſeveral conſtellations, which may be ſhew- 
ed him firſt upon the globe, and then in the 
heavens. 

When that is done, and he knows pretty 
well the conſtellations of this our hemiſphere, 
it may be time to give ſome notions of this 
our planetary world; and to that purpoſe, it 
may not be amiſs to make him a draught of 
the Copernican ſyſtem, and therein explain to 
him the ſituation of the planets, their reſpec- 
tive diſtances from the ſon, the centre of 
their revolutions, Fhis will prepare him to un- 
derſtand the motion and theory of the pla- 
nets, the moſt caſy and natural way. For fince 
_ aſtronomers no longer doubt of the motion 
of the planets about the ſun, it is fit he ſhould 
proceed upon that hypotheſis, which is not 
only the ſimpleſt and leaſt perplexed for a 
learner, but alſo the likelieſt to be true in it- 
ſelf. But in this, as in all other parts of in- 
ſttuction great care muſt be taken with chil- 


dren, to begin with that, which is plain and 
ſimple, 
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fimple, and to teach them as little as can be at 
once, and ſettle that well in their heads, before 
you proceed to the next, or any thing new 1n 
that ſcience, Give them ſirſt one ſimple idea, 
and ſee that they take it right, and perfectly 
comprehend it before you go any farther, and 
then add ſome other {imple idea, which lies 
next in your way to what you aim at; and fo 
proceeding by gentle and inſenſible ſteps, chil- 
dren without confuſion and amazement, will 
have their underſtandings opened, and their 
thoughts extended farther than could have 

een expected. And when any one has learn- 
ed any thing himſelf, there 15 no ſuch way 
to fix it in his memory, and to encourage him 
to go on, as to ſet him to teach it others. 

$ 181. When he has once got ſuch 
an acquaintance with the globes, as Geome- 
is above-mentioned, he may be fit to try, 
be tried ina lictle geometry ; where- 
in I think the ſix firſt books ot Euclid enough 
for him to be taught. For I am in ſome doubt, 
whether more to a man of buſineſs, be neceſ- 
ſary or uſeful. At leaſt, if he have a genius 
and inclination to it, being entered ſo far by 
his tutor, will be able to go on of himſelf 
without a teacher. 

The globes therefore muſt be ſtudied, and 
that diligently ; and I think may be begun be- 
times if the tutor will be but careful to diſ- 
tinguiſh what the child is capable of knowing 
and 
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and what not; for which this may be a rule 
that perhaps will go a pretty way, viz. that 
children may be taught any thing that falls 
under their ſenſes, eſpecially their fight, as 
far as their memories only are exerciſed: and 
thus a child very young may learn, which is 
the Zquator, which the Meridian, &c. which 
Europe, and which England, upon the globes, 
as ſoon almoſt as he knows the rooms of the 
houſe he lives in, if care be taken not to teach 
him too much at once, nor to ſet him upon a 
new part, till that, which he is upon, be per- 
fectly learned and fixed in his memory. 
$ 182. With geography, chrono- 
Chrono - logy ought to go hand in hand. I 
logy., niean the general part of it, ſo that 
he may have in his mind a view of 
the whole current of time, and the ſeveral 
conſiderable epochs that are made uſe of in 
hiſtory. Without theſe two, hiſtory, which 
is the great miſtreſs of prudence and civil 
knowledge, and ought to be the proper ſlu- 
dy of a gentleman, or a man of bulineſs in 
the world; without geography and chronolo- 
gy, I ſay, hiſtory will be very ill retained, and 
very little uſeful; but be only a jumble of 
matters of fact; confuſedly heaped together 
without order or inſtruction. Tis by theſe 
two, that the ations of mankind are ranked 
into their proper places of time and coun- 
tries, under which circumſtances, they are not 
only 
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only much eaſier kept in the memory, but 
in that natural order, are only capable to af; 
ford thoſe obſervatioos which make 2 
man the better, and the abler for reading. 
them. 

§ 183. When 1 ſpeak of chronolgy as a 
ſcience he ſhould be perfect in, I do not mean 
the little controverſies that are in it. Theſe 
are endleſs, and moſt of them of fo little im - 
portance to a gentleman, as not to deſerve to 
be enquired into, were they capable of an ca- 
ſy deciſion. And therefore all that learned 
noiſe and duſt of the chronologiſt is wholly 
to be avoided, The moſt uſeful book I have 
ſeen in that part of learning is a ſmall trea- 
tiſe of Strauchius, which is printed in twelves, 
under the title of Breviarium Chronslogicum, 
out of which may be ſelected all that is neceſ- 
ſary to be taught a young gentleman concern- 
ing chronology for all that is in that treatiſe, 
a learner need not be cumbred with. He 
has in him the moſt remarkable or ulcful e- 
pochs reduced all to that of the Julian Peri- 
od, which is the eaſieſt, and plaineſt, and ſu - 
reſt method, that can be made ule of in chro- 
nology. To this treatiſe of Strauchius, Hel- 
vicus's tables may be added, as a book to be 
turned to on all occaſions. 

$ 184. As nothing teaches, ſo no- 
thing delights more than, hiſtory. Hiſtory, 
The firſt of theie recommends it to 
the 
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the ſtudy of grown men, the latter makes me 
think it the fitteſt for a young lad, who, as ſoon 
as he is inſtructed inchronology, and acquaint- 
ed with the ſeveral epochs in uſe, in this part 
of the world, and can reduce them to the ju- 
lian period, ſhould then have ſome Latin hi- 
flory put into his hand. The choice ſhould 
be directed by the eaſineſs of the ſtile; for 
where ever he begins, chronology will keep 
it from confuſion; and the pleaſantneſs of the 
fubject inviting him to read, the language 
will inſenſibly be got, without that terrible 
vexation and uneaſineſs, which children ſuf- 
fer, where they are put into books beyond 
their capacity ; ſuch as are the Roman ora- 
tors and poets, only to learn the Roman lan- 
guage. When .he has by reading maſtered 
the eaſier, ſuch perhaps as Juſtin, Eutropius, 
Quintius Curtius, &c. the next degree to 
theſe, will give him no great trouble: And 
thus by a gradual progreſs from the plaineſt 
and eaſieſt hiſtorians, he may at laſt come to 
read the moſt difficult and ſublime of the La- 


tin authors, ſuch as are Tully, Virgil, and Ho- 


race. 
6 185, The knowledge of vir- 


Ethicks. tue, all along from the beginning, 

in all the inſtances he is capable of, 
being taught him more by practice than rules; 
and the love of reputation, inſtead of ſatis- 


fying his appetite, being made habitual in 
him 
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him, I know not whether he ſhould read any 
other diſcourſes of morality, but what he finds 
in the bible; or have any ſyſtem of ethicks 
put into his hand, till he can read Tully's of- 
fices, not as a ſchool-boy to learn Latin, but 
as one that would be informed in the princi- 
ples and precepts of virtue, for the conduct of 
his life. 

$ 186. When he has pretty well 
digeſted Tully's offices, and added Civil 
to it Puffendorf de officio hominis &- Lato. 
civis, it may be ſeaſonable to ſet 
him upon Grotivs de jure belli & pacis, or, 
which perhaps is the better of the two, Puf- 
fendorf de jure naturali & gentium ; wherein 
he will be inſtructed in the natural rights of 
men, add the original and foundations of ſo- 
ciety, and the duties reſulting from thence. 
This general part of civil law and hiſtory, 
are ſtudies which a gentleman ſhould not bare- 
ly touch at, but conſtantly dwell upon, and 
never have done with. A virtuous and well 
behaved young man, that is well-verſed in the 
general part of the civil law (which concerns. 
not the chicane of private caſes, but the af- 
fairs and intercourſe of civilized nations in ge- 
neral, grounded upon principles of reaſon) 
underſtands Latin well, and can write a good 
hand, one may turn looſe into the world, with 
great aſſurance that he will find employment 


and eſteem every where. 
9187. 
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9185. It would be ſtrange to ſup- 


Faro. pole an Engliſh gentleman ſhould be 


ignorant of the law of his country, 
This, whatever ſtation he is in, is ſo requiſite, 
that from a juſtice of the peace to a miniſter 


of ſtate, I know no place he can well fill wich- 


out it. I do not mean the chicane, or wrang- 
ling and captious part of the law: a gentle- 
man, whoſe buſineſs is to ſeck the true mea- 
ſures of right and wrong, and not the arts 
how to avoid doing the one, and ſecure him- 
felf in doing the other, ought to be as far from 
ſuch a ſtudy of the law, as he is concerned 
diligently to apply himſelf to that wherein he 
may be ſerviceable to his country. And, to 


that purpoſe, I think the right way for a 


gentleman to ſtudy our law, which he does 
not deſign for his calling, is to take a view of 
our Engliſh conſtitution and government, iu 
the antient books of the common law; and 
ſome more modern writers, who out of them 
have given an account of this government, 
And having got a true idea of that, then to 
read our hiſtory, and with it join in every 
king's reign, the laws then made: this will 
give an inlight into the reaſon of our ſta- 
tutes, and ſhew the true ground upon which 


they came to be made, and what weight they 


ought to have. 


9188. 
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$ 188. Rhetorick and Logick be- 
ing the arts, that in the ordinary Rhetorict. 
method uſually follow immediate- Logrck. 
ly after grammar, it may perhaps 
be wondered that I have ſaid fo little of them. 
The reaſon is, becauſe of the little advan- 
tage young people receive by them: for I have 
ſeldom or ever obſerved avy one to get the 
{kill of reaſoning well, or ſpeaking hand- 
ſomely, by ſtudying thoſe rules which pretend 
to teach it: and therefore I would have a 
young gentleman take a view of them in the 
ſhorteſt ſyſtems could be found, without dwel- 
ling long on the contemplation and ſtudy of 
thoſe formalities. Right reaſoning is found- 
ed on ſomething elſe than the predicaments 
and predicables, and does not conſiſt in talking 
in mode and figure itſelf, But *tis beſide 
my preſent buſineſs to enlarge upon this ſpe- 
culation. To come therefore to what we have 
in hand: if you would have your ſon reaſon 
well, let him read Chilliogworth ; and if you. 
would have him ſpeak well, let him be conver- 
ſant in Tully, to give him the true idea of e- 
loquence; and let him read thoſe things that 
are well writ in Englith, to perfect his ſtile in 
the purity of our language. 

6 18g. It the uſe and end oi. right reaſon- 


ing, be to have right notions aud a right 


judgment of things, to diſtinguiſh betwixt 


truth and falſhood, right and wrong, and 
Qs 
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to act accordingly ; be ſure not to let your ſon 
be bred up in the art and formality of dif- 
puting, either practiſing it himſelf, or admir- 
ing it in others; unleſs, inſtead of an able man, 
you deſire to have him an inſignificant wrang- 
ler, opiniator in diſcourſe, and priding him- 
ſelf in contradicting others; or, which is worſe, 
quetiioning every thing, and thinking there 
is no ſuch thing as truth to be ſought, but 
only victory in diſputing, There cannot be 
any thing ſo diſingenuous, ſo miſbecoming a 
gentleman, or any one who pretends to be a 
rational creature, as not to yield to plain rea- 
ſon, and the conviction of clear arguments. 
Is there any thing more inconſiſtent with ci- 
vil converſation, and the end of all debate, 
than not to take an anſwer, though never ſo 
full and ſatisfactory, but ſtill to go on with the 
diſpute, as long as equivocal ſounds cin fur- 
nith (a medius terminus) a term to wrangle 
with on the one ſide, or a diſtinction on the 
other ; whether pertinent or impertinent, 
ſenſe or nonſenſe, agreeing with or contrary 
to what he had ſaid before, it matters not. 
For this, in ſhort, is the way and perfection. 
of logical diſputes, that the oppoucit never 
takes any anſwer, nor the reipondent ever 
yields to any argument. This neither of them 
mult do, whatever becomes of truth or Knows 
ledge, unleſs he will paſs for a poor baſlled 
wretch, and lie under the diſgrace of not be- 

ing 
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ing able to maintain whatever he has once af- 
firmed, which is the great aim and glory in 
diſputing. Truth is to be found and ſupport- 
ed by a mature and due conſideration of things 
themſclves, and not by artificial terms and 
ways of arguing : theſe lead not men ſo much 
into the diſcovery of truth, as into a capti- 
ous and fallacious uſe of doubtful words, 
which is the moſt uſeleſs and moſt offenſive 
way of talking, and ſuch as lealt ſuits a gene 
tleman, or a lover of truth, of any thing in 
the world, 

There can ſcarce be a greater defect in 2 
gentleman, than not to expreſs himſelf well 
either in writing or ſpeaking. But yet J 
think I may atk my reader, whether he doth 
not know a great many, who live upon their 
eſtates, and fo, with the name, ſhould have 
the qualities of gentlemen, who cannot fo 
much as tell a ſtory as they ſhould, much leſs 
ſpcak clearly and perſuaſively in any buſineſs. 
This I think not to be fo much their fault, as 
the fault of their education; for I muſt, 
without partiality, do my country men this 
right, that where they apply themſelves, I ſee 
none of their neighbours out-go them, They 
have been taught rhetorick, but yet never 
taught how to expreſs themſelves handſomely 
with their tongues or pens, in the language 
they are always to ule; as if the names of 
the figures that embelliſhed the diſcourſes 

of 
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of thoſe who underſtood the art of ſpeaking, 
were the very art and ſkill of ſpeaking well. 
This, as all other things of practice, is to be 
learned, net by a few or a great many rules 
given, but by exerciſe and application, 
according to good rules, or rather patterns, 
till habits are got, and a facility of doing it 


well. 


Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might | 


Stile. not be amiſs, to make children, 


as ſoon as they are capable of it, of- 


ten to tell a ſtory of any thing they know; 


and to correct at firſt the moſt remarkable 
fault they are guilty of in their way of put- 
ing it together. When that fault is cured, 
then to ſhow them the next; and ſo on, till 
one aſter another, all, at leaſt the groſs ones, 
are mended. When they can tell tales pret- 
ty well, then it may be the time to make 
them write them. The fables of Aſop, the 
only book almoſt that I know fit for children, 
may afford them matter for this exerciſe of 
writing Engliſh, as well as for reading and 
tranſlating, to enter them into the Latin 
tor gue. When they have got paſt the faults 
of grammar, and can join 1a a continued co— 
herent diſcourſe the ſeveral parts of a ſto- 
1y, vithout bald and unhandſome forins of 


- trarſlation (as is uſual) often repeated, he 


that delires to perfect them yet farther in this, 
which is the firſt ſlep to ſpcaking well, and 
need 
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need . no invention, may have recourſe to 
Tully, and by putting in practice thoſe rules 
which that maſter of eloquence gives in his 
firſt book de 1nventione, F 20 make them know 
wherein the ſkill and graces of an handſome 
narrative, according to the ſeveral ſubjects 
and deſigis of it, lie. Of each of which rules 
fit examples may be found out, and therein 
there may be ihewn how others have practiſed 
them. The antient claſſick anthors afford 
plenty of ſuch examples, which they ſhould 
be made not only to tranſlate, but have ſet 
before them as patterns for their daily imita- 
tion. 

When they underſtand how to write Eng- 
liſh with due connexion, propriety, and order, 
and are pretty weil maſters of a tolerable nar- 
rative ſtile, they may be advanced to writing 
of letters; wherein they ſhould not be put 
upon any ſtrains of wit or compliment, but 
taught to expreſs their own plain eaſy ſenſe, 
without any incoherence, confuſion or rough- 
neſs. And when they are perfect in this, they 
may, to raiſe their thoughts, have ſet before 
them the example of Voiture, for the en- 


tertainment of their friends at a diſtance, 


with letters of compliment, mirth, raillery 
or diverſion ; and Tully's epiſtles, as the beſt 
pattern, whether for buſineſs or converſati- 
on, The writing of letters has ſo much to 
do in all the occurrences of human life, that 

no 
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no gentleman can avoid ſhewing him- 
Letters. ſelf in this kind of writing. Occ1- 

ſions will daily force him to make this 
uſe of his pen; which, beſides the conſequen- 
ces that, in bis affairs, his well or ill manag- 
ing of it often draws after it, always lays him 
open to a ſeverer examination of his breeding, 
ſenſe, and abilities, than moral diſcourſes, 
whoſe tranſient faults dying fur the moſt part 
with the ſound that gives them lite, and fo 
not ſubject to a ſtrict review, more eaſily e- 
ſcape obſervation and cenſure. 


Had the methods of education been direct · 


ed to their right end, one would have thought 
this ſo neceſſary a part could not have been 
neglected; whilſt themes and verſes in Latin, 
of no uſe at all, were ſo conſtantly every 
where preſſed, to the racking of children's 
inventions beyond their ſtrength, and hinder- 
ing their chearful progreſs in learning the 
tongues by unnatural diflicultiess But cu- 
ſtom has ſo ordained it, and who dares diſobey? 
And would it not be very unreaſonable to re- 
quire of a learned country ſchool-maſter (wo 


tas all the tropes and figures in Farnaby's 


rhetorick at his finger ends) to teach his 
ſcholar to expreſs himſelf handſomely in Eng- 
lith when it appears to be ſo little his buſineſs 
ar thought, that the boy's mother (deſpiſ- 
ed, tis like, as illiterate for not having read a 

ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of logick and n outdoes him 
in it ? 

To write and peak 3 gives 2 grace, 
and gains a favourable attention to what one 
has to ſay: and ſince tis Engliſh that an En- 
gliſh gentleman will have conſtant uſe of, 

that is the language he ſhould chiefly culti- 
vate, and wherein moſt care ſhould be taken 
to poliſh and perfe& his ſtile. To ſpeak or 
write better Latin than Engliſh, may make a 
man be talked of; but he will find it more to 
his purpoſe to expreſs himſelf well in his own 
tongue, that he uſes every moment, than to 
have the vain commendation of others for a 
very inſignificant quality. This I find uni- 
verlally neglected, nor no care taken any where 
to improve young men in their own language, 
that they may thoroughly underitand and be 
maſters of it. If any one among us have a 
facility or purity more than ordinary in his 
mother-tongue, it is owing to chance, or his 
genius, or any thing, rather than to his e- 
ducation, or any care of his teacher. To 
mind what Engliſh his pupil ſpeaks or writes, 
is below the dignity of one bred up amongſt. 
Greek and Latin, though he have but little 
of them himſelf. Theſe are the learned lan- 
guages, fit only for learned men to meddle 
with and teach; Engliſh is the language of 
the illiterate | vulgar 2 Tho' yet we ſee the 
polity of ſome of our neighbours hath not 
N 5 thought 
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thought it beneath the publick care to pro- 
mote and reward the improvement of their 
own language. Poliſhing and enriching their 
tongue is no ſmall. buſineſs amongſt them; it 
bath colleges and. ſtipends appointed it, and 
there 1s raiſed amongſt them a great ambition 
and emulation of writing correctly: and we ſee 
what they are come to by it, and how far 
they have ſpread one of the worſt languages 
Foſſibly in this part of the world, if we look 
upon it as it was in ſome few reigns back- 
wards, whatever it be now. The great men 
zmong the Romans were daily exerciſing 
themſelves in their own language; and we 
find yet upon record the names of orators, 
who taught ſome of their emperors Latin, 
though it were their mother tongue. 
Lis plain the Greeks were yet more nice in 
theirs. All other ſpeech was barbarous to 
them but their own, and no foreign language 
appears to have been ſtudied or valued amongſt 
that learned and acute people; tho' it be paſt 
doubt that they borrowed their e and 
pbiloſophy from abroad. 

Im not here ſpeaking againſt Greek and 
Latin; 1 thick they ought to be ſtudied, and 
the Latin at leaſt underſtand well by every 
gentleman. | But whatever foreign languages 
a young man meddles with (and the more he 

Ennos the better) that which he ſhould criti— 
£07 9155 auer. and * to get a facility, clear. 
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neſs and elegancy to expreſs himſelf in, ſhould 
be his own; and to this purpoſe he ſhould dai- 
ly be exerciſed in it. 

{ 190. Natural philoſophy, as 
a ſpeculative” ſcience, | imagine Natural 
we have none, and perhapsI may Philoſophy, 
think I have reaſon to ſay we 
never {hall be able to make a ſcience. of it. 
The works of nature are contiived by a' 
wiſdom, and operate by ways too far ſur- 
paſſing our faculties to diſcover, or capacities 
to coneeive, for us ever to be able to reduce 
them into a ſcience, Natural philoſophy be- 
ing the knowledge of the principles, proper- 
ties and operations of things, as they are in 
themſelves, I imigine there are two parts of 


it, one comprehending ſpirits, with their na- 


ture and qualities, and the other bodies. The 


firſt of theſe is uſually referred to metaphy- 


licks: but under what title ſoever the con- 
ſideration of ſpirits comes, I think it ought to 

go before the ſtudy of matter and body, not | 
as a ſcience that can be methodized into a ſy- 
ſtem, and treated of upon principles of know- 

ledge ; but as an enlargement of our minds 
towards a truer and fuller comprehenſion of 


the intelle@&aal world, to which we are led 


both by reaſon and revelation. And ſince 


the cleareſt and largeſt diſcoveries we have 
of other ſpirits, beſides God and our own ſouls, 
is impatted to us from heaven by revelation, 
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think the information that at leaſt young peo- 
ple ſhould have of them, ſhould be taken from 


that revelation, To this purpoſe, I conclude, 
it would be well, if there were made a good 


hiſtory of the bible, fer young people to 


1ead; wherein if every thing that is fit to be 
put into it, were laid down in its due order of 
time, and ſeveral things omitted which are 


ſuited only to riper age, that confuſion which 


is uſually produced by promiſcuous reading 


of the ſcripture, as it lies now bound up in 


our bibles, would be avoided. And alſo this 
other good obtained, that by. reading of it 
conſtantly, there would be inſtilled into the 
minds of children a notion and belief of ſpi- 
rits, they having ſo much to do in all the 
tranſactions of that hiſtory, which will be a 
good preparation to the ſtudy of bodies. For 


without the notion and allowance of ſpirits, 


our philoſophy will be lame and defective in 
one main part of it, when it leaves out the 
contemplation'of the moſt excellent and pow- 
erful part of the creation. 

6 191. Of this hiſtory of the bible, I think 
too it will-be well, if there were a ſhort and 
plain epitome made, containing the chief and 
molt material heads, for children to be con- 
verſant in, as ſoon as they can read. This, 


though it will lead them early into ſome noti- 


on of ſpirits, yet it is not contrary to what J 


ſaid above, that I would not have children 
troubled, 
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troudled, whilſt young, with notions of ſpi- 
Tits; whereby my meaning was, that I think 
it inconvenient that their yet tender minds 
ſhould receive early impreſſions of goblins, 
ſpectres and apparitions, wherewith their 
maids, and thoſe about them, are apt to fright 
them into a compliance with their orders, 
which often proves a great inconvenience to 
them all their lives after, by ſubjecting their 
minds to frights, fearful apprehenſions, 
weakneſs and ſuperſtition z which when co- 
ming abroad into the world and converſation, 
they grow weary and aſhamed of; it not ſel- 
dom mee that to make, as they think, a 
thorough cure, and caſe themſelves of a load 
which has ſat ſo heavy on them, they throw a- 
way the thoughts of all ſpirits together, and 
ſo run into the other, but worſe extreme. 

95 192. The reaſon why 1 would have this 
premiſed to the ſtudy of bodies, and the doc- 
trine of the ſcriptures well imbibed before 
young men be entered in natural philoſophy, 
is, becauſe matter, being a tbing that all our 
ſenſes are conſtantly converſant with, it is ſo 
apt to poſſeſs the mind, and exclude all other 
beings, but matter, that prejudice, grounded 
on ſuch principles, often leaves no room for 
the admittance of ſpirits or the allowing of 
any ſuch thing as immaterial beings in rerum 
natura; * yet it is evident, that by mere 
matter and motion, none of the greateſt paz- 
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nmomena of nature can be reſolved. : To in- 


ſlance but in that common one of gravity, 
which I think impoſſible to be explained by a- 
ny natural operation of matter, or any other 
law of motion, but the poſitive will of a ſu- 
perior being ſo ordering it: And therefore 
ſince the deluge cannot be well explained, 
without admitting ſomething out of the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature, I ſuppoſe it to be con- 
ſidered whether God's altering the centre of 
gravity in the earth for a time a. thing as 
intelligible as gravity itſelf, which perhaps a 
little variation of cauſes unknown to us would 
produce) will not more eaſily account for Noab's 
flood than any bypotheſis yet made uſe of to 
ſolve it. 1 hear the great objection to this, 
is, that it would produce but a partial deluge. 
But the alteration of the centre of gravity 
once allowed, *tis no hard matter to conceive 
that the divine power might make the cen- 
tte of gravity, placed at a due diſtance from 
the centre of the earth, move round it in a 
convenient ſpace of time, whereby the flood 
would become univerſal, and, asI think, anſwer 
all the pbænomena of the deluge, as delivered 
by Moles, at an eaſier rate than thoſe many 
hard ſuppoſitions that are made uſe of to ex- 
plain it. But this is not a place for that ar 
Ai gument, which is here only mentioned by the 
by, to ſhew the neceſſity of having recourſe 


to ſomething beyond re matter and its mo- 
tion 
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tion in the explication of nature; to which 
the notioos of ſpirits and their power, as de- 
livered in the bible, where ſo much is attri- 
buted to their operation, may be a fit prepis 
rative, reſerving to a fitter opportunity a ful- 

ler explication of this hypotheſis, and the ap- 
plication of it to all the parts of the deluge, 
and any dilliculties that can be ſuppoſed | in the 
hiſtory of the flood, as recorded in the ſecip- 
ture. 

9 193. Bat to return to the ſtu ly of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy. Tho? the world be full of 
ſyſtems of it, yet I cannot ſay, I know any one 
which can be taught a young man as a ſcience, 
whereia he may be ſure to find truth and 
certainty, which is what all ſciences give an 
expectation of. I do not hence conclude, 
that none of them are to be read, lt is necel- 
ſary for a gentleman, in this learned age, to 
look into ſome of them to fit himſelf for con- 
verſation: But whether that of Des Cirtes be 
put into his hands, as that wiich is mot in 
faſhion, or it be thought fit to give him a ſhort 
view. of that and Watt others alſo, 1 think 
the ſyſtems of natural. philoſophy that have 
obtained in this part of the worl , are to be 
read more to know the hy potheſis, ani to ug 
derſtand the terms and ways of talking of 
the ſeyeral ſects, than with. hopes to gain 
thereby a comprchenſive, ſcicntifical 4 1d (itil 
factory Kuowledze of the works of nature. 
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Only this may be faid, that the modern Cor- 
puſcularians talk, in moſt things, more intel- 
ligibly than the Peripateticks, who poſſeſſed the 
ſchools immediately before them. He that 
would look further back, and acquaint himſelf 
with the ſeveral opinions of the antients, may 
conſult. Dr. Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, 
wherein that very learned author hath with 
ſuch accurateneſs and judgment collected and 
explained the opinions of the Greek philoſo- 
phers, that what principles they built on, and 
what were the chief bhypotheſes that divided 
them, is better to be ſeen in him, than any 
where elſe that l know. But I would not de- 
ter any one from the ſtudy of nature; be- 
cauſe all the knowledge we have, or poſſibly 
can have of it, cannot be brought into a ſcience. 


There are very many things in it, that are 
convenient and neceſſary to be known to a gen- 


| "tleman: And a great many others, that will 
* abundavtly reward the pains of the curious 


with delight and advantage. But theſe, 1 
think, are rather to be found amongſt ſuch 
writers as have employed themſelves in making 


rational experiments and obſervations, than 


in ſtarting barely ſpeculative ſyſtems. Such 
writings therefore, as many of Mr. Boy le's 
are, with others, that have writ of huſbandry, 
| planting, gardening, and the like, may be fit 
for a gentleman, when he has a little acquaint- 
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ed himſelf with ſome of the ſyſtems of the na- 
tural philoſophy in faſhion. 

ſ 194. Though the ſyſtems of phyſicks that 
I have met with, afford little encouragement 
to look for certainty or ſcience in any trea- 
tiſe, which ſhall pretend to give us a body of 
natural philoſophy from the firſt principles of 
bodies in general; yet the incomparable Mr. 
Newton, has ſhewn, how far mathematicks, 
applied to ſome parts of nature, may, upon 
principles that matter of fact juſlify, carry us 
in the knowledge of ſome, as may ſo call 
them, particular provinces of the incompre· 
henſible univerſe. And if others could give 
us ſo good and clear an account of other parts 
of nature, as he has of this our planetary 
world, and the moſt conſiderable phænomena 
obſervable in it, in his admirable book, Philo- 
ſepbiæ naturalis Principia Mathematica, we 
might in time hope to be be furniſhed with more 
true and certain knowledge in ſeveral parts of 
this ſtupenduous machine; than hitherto we 
could have expected. And though there are 
very few, that have mathematicks enough to 
underſtand his demonſtrations ; yet the moſt 
accurate mathematicians, who have examined 
them, allowing them to be ſuch, his book will 
deſerve to be read, and give no ſmall light 
and pleaſure to thoſe, who, willing to under- 
ſtand the motions, propertics, and operations 
of the great maſſes of matter, in this our ſolar 
| N 5 | ſyſtem, 
| th 
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ſyſtem, will but carefully mind his concluſi- 
ons, which may be depended on as propoſiti- 
ons well proved. | 
LPs $195, This is, in tort, what I 
cel. have thought concerning a young 
gentleman's | ſtudies; wherein it 
will poſſibly be wondered that I ſhould omit 
Greek, ſince among the Grecians is to befound 
the original as it were, and foundation, of all 
that learning which we have in this part of 


the world. I grant it ſo; and will add, that 
no man can paſs for a ſcholar that is igno- 


rant of the Greek tongue. But J am not here 
conſidering the education of a profeſſed ſcho- 
lar, but a gentleman, to whom Latin and 
French, as the world now goes, is by every 
one acknowledged to be neceſſary when he 
comes to be a man. If he has a mind to car- 
ry his ſtudies farther, and look into the Greek 
learning, he will then eaſily get that tongue 
himſelf: And, if he has not that inclination, 
bis learning of it under a tutor will be but loſt 
labour, and much of his time and pains ſpent 
in that, which will be neglected and thrown 
away as ſoon as he is at liberty, For how 
many are there of an hundred, even amongſt 


{ſcholars themſelves, who retain the Greek | 


they carried from ſchool ; or ever improve it 
to a familiar reading, * perfect underſtand- 
ding of Greek authors? 

To. conclude this part, which concerns 2 
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young gentleman's ſtudies, his tutor ſhould 
remember, that his buſineſs is not ſo much to 
teach him all that is knowable, as to raiſe in 


bim a love and eſteem of knowledge; and to 


put him in the right way of knowing and im- 
proving himſelf, when he has a mind to it. 
The thoughts of a judicious author on the 


ſubject of languages, I ſhall here give the rea- 
der, as near as 1 can in his o-] Ʒn way of exprel- 


. ſing them. He ſays, 1* One can ſcarce bur- 
den children too much with the knowledge 


„of languages. They are uſcful to men of 
all conditions; and they equally open them 
the entrance, either to the moſt profound, 
* or the more eaſy and entertaining parts of 
learning. If this irkſome ſtudy be put off 


to a little more advanced age, young men 
“either have not reſolution enough to apply 


* 1t out of choice, or ſteadineſs to carry it on. 
And if any one has the gift of perſeverance, 
it is not without the incoavenience of (penz 
ding that time upon languages, which is 
* deſtined to other uſes. And he confines to 
the ſtudy of words that age of his life 
* that is above it, and requires things; at 


l eaſt, it is the loſing of the beſt and beautiful- 


leſt ſeaſons of one's life. This large foun- 
* dation of languages cannot be well laid, but 
Ns6 % when 
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when every thing makes an eaſy and deep 

* impreſſion on the mind; when the memo- 
© ry is freſh, ready and tenacious ;z when the 
© head and heart are yet as free from cares, 
«© paſſions and deſigns ; and thoſe on whom 
„ the child depends have authority enough 
* to keep him cloſe to a long continued ap- 
« plication, I am perſwaded, that the ſmall 
number of truly learned, and the multi- 
% tude of ſuperficial pretenders, 1 Is owing to 
the neglect of it.“ 

I think every body will agree with this ob- 
ſerving gentleman, that languages are the 
proper ſtudy of our firſt years. But it is to 
be conſidered by the parents and tutors, what 
tongues it is fit the child ſhould learn: For 
it muſt be confeſſed, that it is fruitleſs pains, 
and loſs of time, to learn a language, 
which in the courſe of life that he is deſigned 
to, he is never like to make uſe of, or which 
one may gueſs by his temper he will wholly 
neglect and loſe again, as ſoon as an approach 
to manhood, ſetting him free from à gover- 
nor, ſhall put him into the hands of his own 
inclination, which is not likely to allot any of 
his time to the cultivating the learned 
tongues, or diſpoſe him to mind any other 
language, but what daily uſe, or ſome parti - 
cular neceſſity ſhall force upon him. | 

But yet, for the ſake of thoſe who are de- 
ſigned to be nn Iwill add what tbe 
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fame author ſubjoins to make good his fore - 
going remark. It will deſerve to be conſi · 
dered by all who deſire to be truly learned; 
and therefore may be a fit rule for tutors 
to inculcate, and leave with their pupils to 
guide their future ſtudies. 

The ſtudy, ſays he, of the original text, 
* can never be fufficiently recommended. 
« Tis the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, and moſt agreeable 
« way to all ſorts of learning. Draw from 
te the ſpring-head, and take not things at ſe» 
 « cond hand, Let the writings of the great 
© maſters be never laid aſi de, dwelt upon them, 
« ſettle them in your mind, and cite them up- 
& on occaſion; and make it your buſineſs tho» 
_ *roughly to underſtand them in their full ex- 
t tent, and all their circumſtances : Acquaint 
« yourſelf fully with the principles of origi- 
© nal authors; bring them tg a confiſtency, 
« and then do you yourſelf make your de- 
4 ductions. In this ſtate were the firſt com- 
mentators; and do not you reſt till you 
bring yourſelf to the ſame. Content not your - 
« ſelf with thoſe borrowed lights, nor guide 

« yourſelf by their views, but where your 
« own fails you, and leaves you in the dark. 


« Their explications are not your's, and will 


give you the ſlip. On the contrary, your 
© own obſervations are the product of your 
«© own mind, where they will abide, and be 
” . Ready at hand upon all occaſions in con- 
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g é verſe, conſultation and diſpute. Loſe not 


the pleaſure it is to ſee that you are not 
ſtopped in your reading, but by difficulties 
that are invincible ; where the commenta- 
« tors and ſcholiaſts themſelves are at a ſtand, 
and have nothing to ſay. Thoſe copious 

« expoſitors of other places, who with a vain 
* and pompous overflow of learning, pow- 
& gered out on paſſiges plain and eaſy in them- 
„ ſelves, are very free of their words and 
&« pains where there is no need. Convince 

„ yourſelf fully by this ordering your ſtu» 
« dies, that *tis nothing but men's lazineſs 
which hath encouraged pedantry to cram ra- 
'* ther than enrich libraries, and to bury good 
4 authors under heaps. of notes and com- 
« mentarics, and you will perceive that ſloth 
„ herein hath acted againſt itſelf, and its own 
& intereſt, by . multiplying: reading and en- 
„ quiries, and encrealing, the Bains aner 


4 yourcd to avoid.” 5 
This, tho' it may ſeem to concern 


Method. none but direct ſcholars, is of ſo 


great moment for the right ordering 
of their education and ſtudies, that I hope 1 
ſhall not be blamed for inſerting of it here; 
eſpecially if it be conſidered, that it may be of 
uſe to gentlemen too, when at any time they 
have a mind to go deeper chan the ſurface, 
and get to themſelves a ſolid, ſatisfactory, and 


maſterly inſight in any part of learning. 


Order 
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Order and conſtancy are ſgid to make the 
great difference between one man and ano- 
ther; This J am ſure, nothing ſo much clears 
a learner's way, helps him ſo much on it, and 
makes him go ſo eaſy and fo far in any en- 
quiry, as a good method. His governor ſhould 
take pains to make him ſenſible of this, ac- 
© cuſtom him to order, and teach him method 
in all the application of his thoughts ;. ſhew 
him wherein it lies, and the advantages of it; 
acquaint him with the ſeveral ſorts of it, ei- 
ther from generals to particulars, or from 
particulars to what is more general ;. exerciſe 
him in both of them, and make him ſee in what 
Caſes each different method is moſt proper, 
and to what ends it beſt ſerves, | 
In hiſtory, the order of time ſhould go- 

vern ; in philoſophical enquiries, that of na- 
ture, which in all progreſſion is to go from the 
Place one is then in, to that which joins and 
lies next to it: and ſo it is in the mind, from 
the knowledge it ſtands poſſeſſed of already, to 
that which lies next, and is coberent to it; 
and ſo on to what it aims at, by the ſimpleſt 
and moſt uncompounded parts it can divide 
the matter into. To this purpoſe, it will be of 
great uſe to his pupil to accuſtom him to di- 
ſtinguiſh well, that is to have diſtinct notions, 
where- ever the mind can find any real diffe- 
Tence ; but as carefully to avoid diſtinions 
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in terms, where he has not diſtinct and diffe- 


rent ideas. 
$ 196. Beſides what is to be had from ſtudy 


and books, there are other accompliſhments 
neceflary for a gentleman, to be got by ex- 
erciſe, and to which time is to be allowed, 
and for which maſters muſt be had. 
Dancing being that which gives 
Dan - graceful motions all the life, and 
cing. above all thin gs, manlineſs, and a be- 
8 coming confidence to young chil- 
dren, I think it cannot be learned too early, 
after they are once of an age and ſtrength ca- 
pable of it. But you muſt be fure to have a 
good maſter, that knows and can teach, what 
is graceful and becoming, and what gives 2 
freedom and eaſineſs to all the motions of 
the body. One that teaches not this, is worſe 
than none at all: natural unfafhionableneſs 
beiog much better than apiſh affected poſt uresz 
and I think it much more paſſable, to put off 
the hat, and make a leg, like an honeſt coun- 
try gentleman, than like an ill faſhioned dan - 
cing-maſter. For as for the jigging part, and 


. the figures of dancing, I count that little or 


nothing, farther than as it tends to perfect 


graceful carriage. 
$ 197. Muſick is 400 to have 


Mufick, ſome [Moity with dancing, and a 
good hand upon ſome inſtruments 


is by many people mightily valued, But it 
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waſtes ſo much of a young man's time to 
gain but a moderate ſkill in it; and engages 
often in ſuch odd company, that many think 
it much better fpared : And I have amongſt 
men of parts and buſineſs, ſo ſeldom heard a- 
ny one commended, or eſteemed for having 
an excellency in muſick, that amongſt all thoſe 
things, that ever came into the liſt of accom- 
pliſhments, I think we may give it the laſt 
place. Our ſhort lives will not ſerve us for 
the attainment of all things; nor can our 
minds be always intent on ſomething to be 
learned. The weakneſs of our conſtitutions 
both of mind and body, requires that we 
ſhould be often unbent: And he that will 
make uſe of any part of his life, muſt allow 
a large portion of it to recreation. At leaſt, 
this muſt not he denied to young people; un- 
leſs whilſt you, with too much haſte, make 
them old, you have the diſpleaſure to ſet 
them in their graves, or a ſecond childhood, 
ſooner than you could wiſh : And therefore, 
I think, that the time and pains allotted to ſe- 
rious improvements ſhould be employed about 
things of moſt uſe and conſequence, aud 
that too in the method the moſt eaſy and ſhort, 
that could be at any rate obtained: And per- 
haps, as I have above ſaid, it would be none 
of the leaſt ſecrets of education, to make the 
exerciſes of the body and mind, the recreati- 
on one to another. I doubt. nat but that ſome · 
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that would well conſider the temper and in- 


clination of his pupil. For he that is weari- 
ed either with ſtudy or danciag does not de- 
ſire preſently to go to ſleep, but to do ſome- 
thing elſe, which may divert and delight him. 
But this muſt be always remembred, that no- 


thin g can come iato. the account of recreation, 


that is not done with delight. 

95 198. Fencing and riding the great. horſe, 
are looked upon ſo neceſſary parts of breed - 
ing, that it would be thought a great omiſſi- 

don to neglect them; the latter of the two b:. 
img. for the moſt part to be learned only in 
great towns, is one of the beſt exerciſes for 

health, which is to be had in thoſe places of 
eaſe and luxury: and upon that account, 
makes a fit part of a young gentleman's em- 


ployment during his abode there. And as 


far as it conduces to give a man a firm and 
graceful ſeat on horſeback, and to make him 
able to teach his horſe to ſtop and turn quick, 
and to reſt on his hanches, is of uſe to a 
geatleman both in peace and war. Bat whe- 
ther it be of moment enough to be made a 
- buſineſs of, and deſerve to take up more of his 
time, enn barely for his health be 

employed at due intervals in ſome ſuch vigo- 
.rous exerciſe, I ſhall leave to the diſcretion 
_ of parents and tutors; who will do well to 

remember, in all the parts of education, . 
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moſt time and application is to be beſtowed 
on that which is like to be of greateſt conſe- 
quence, and frequenteſt uſe, in the ordinary 
courſe and occurrences of that life the young 
man is deſigned for. | 
9199. As for fencing, it ſeems to 
me a good exerciſe for health, but PFencinge 
dangerous to the life: the conſi - | 
dence of their {kill being apt, to engage in 
quarrels, thoſe that think they have learned 
to uſe their ſwords, This preſumption makes 
them often more touchy than needs, on point 
of honour, and ſlight or no provocations. 
Young men, in their warm blood, are for- 
ward to think they have in vain learned to 
fence, if they never ſhew their ſkill and cou- 
rage 1a 2 dael; and they ſeem to have rea- 
ſon. But how many ſad tragedies that reaſon 
has been the occaſion of, the tears of many 
a mother can witneſs, A man that cannot 
fence, will be more careful to keep out of 
bullic's and gameſter's company, and will not 
be half ſo apt to ſtand upon punctilio's, nor to 
give affronts, or ſiercely juſtify them when 
given, which is that which uſually makes the 
quarrel, And when a man is in the field, 
a moderate ſkill in fencing rather expoſes 
him to the ſword of his enemy, than ſecures 
him from it. And certainly a man of cou- 
rage, who cannot fence at all, and. therefore 
will put all upon one thruſt, and not Rand 
Pr ng, 
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parrying, has the odds againſt a moderate fen · 
cer, eſpecially if he has ſkill in wreſtling, 
And therefore, if any proviſion be made againſt 
. ſuch accidents, and a man be to prepare his 
ſon for duels, I had much rather mine ſhould 
be a good wreſtler, than an ordinary fencer, 
which is the moſt a gentleman can attain to 
in it, unleſs he will be conſtantly in the fence- 
ing-ſchool and every day exerciling. But 
ſince fencing, and riding the great horſe, 
are ſo generally looked upon as neceflary qua- 
| lifications in the breeding of a gentleman, it 
will be hard wholly to deny any one of that 
rank, theſe marks of diſtinction. I hall 
leave it therefore to the father, to conſider 
how far the temper of his ſon, and the ſta- 
tion heislike to be in, will allow, or encourage 
him to comply with faſhions, which having 
very little to do with civil life, were former- 
ly unknown to the moſt warlike nations, and 
ſeem to have added little force or courage to 
' thoſe who have received them; unleſs we 
think martial ſkill or proweſs, have been im - 
proved by duelling, with which fencing came 
into, and with which, I. preſume, it will go 
out of the world. 

S 200. Theſe are my preſent thoughts 
oncerning learning and accompliſhments. 
The great buſineſs of all is virtue and 
wiſdom : 
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Nullum numen abeſt fi fit Prudentia. 


Teach him to get a maſtery over his inclina- 
tions, and ſubmit his appetite to reaſon. This 
being obtained, and by conſtant practice ſet- 
tled into habit, the hardeſt part of the taſk 
is over. To bring a young man to this, I 
know nothing which ſo much contributes, as 
the love of praiſe and commendation, which 
ſhould therefore be inſtilled into him by all 
arts imaginable. Make his mind as ſenſible 
of credit and ſhame as may be; and when you 
have done that, you have put a principle into 
him, which will influence his actions when you 
are not by, to which the fear of a little ſmart 
of a rod is not comparable, and which will be 
the proper ſtock whereon afterwards to graff 
the true principles of morality and religi- 
on. 
§ 201. I have one thing more to 

add, which as ſoon as I mention 1 Travel. 
ſhall run the danger of being ſuſ- 

peed to have forgot what I am about, and 
what I have above written concerning educa» 
tion, all tending towards a gentleman's cal- 


ling, with which a trade ſeems wholly incon- 


filtent, And yet I cannot forbear. to ſay, I 
would have him learn a trade, a manual 
trade; nay, two, or three, but one more par- 


| ticularly, 
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202. The buſy inclination of children be- 
ing always to be directed to ſomething that 
may be uſeful to them, the advantages propoſ- 
ed from what they are ſet about may be con- 
ſidered of two kinds: 1. Where the {kill it- 
ſelf that is got by exerciſe, is worth the hav- 
ing. Thus ſkill not only in languages and 
learned ſciences, but in painting, turving, 
gardening, tempering, and working in iron, 
and all other uſeful arts is worth the having. 
2. Where the exerciſe itſelf, without any con- 
ſideration, is neceſſary or uſcful for health, 
Knowledge in ſome things is ſo neceflary to 
be got by children, whilſt they are young, 
that ſome part of their time is to be allotted 
to their improvement in them, though thoſe 
employ ments contribute nothing at all to their 
health. Such are reading and writing, and 
all other ſedeſtary ſtudies, for the cultivating 
of the mind, which. unavoidably take up a 
great part of gentlemens time, quite from 
their cradles, Othe manual arts, which are 
both got and exerciſed by labour, do many 
ot them, by that exerciſe, not only increaſc 
our dexterity and {kill, but contribute to our 
health too, eipecially ſuch as employ us in the 
open air. Ia theſe, then, health and im- 
provement may be joined together, and of 
theſe ſhould ſome fit ones be choſen, to be 
made the recreations of one whoſe cliict bu- 
ſünels is with books and ſtudy. Ia this 
| | choice 
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choice the age and inclination of the perſon 
is to be conſidered, and conſtraint always to 
be avoided in bringing him to it. For com- 
mand and force may often create, but can ne- 
ver cure an averſion : and whatever any one 
is brovght to by compulſion, he will leave as 
ſoon as he can, and be little profited and leſs 
recreated by, whilſt he is at it. 
6 203, That which of all others 

would pleaſe me beſt, would be a Painting. 
painter, were there not an argu- 

ment or two againſt it, not eaſy to be anſwer- 
ed. Firit, ill painting is one of the worſt 
things in the world; and to attain a tolera- 
ble degree of ſkill in it, requires too much of 
a man's time. If he has a natural inclination 
to it, it will endanger the neglect of all other 
more ulcful ſtudies to give way to that; and 
if he has -no inclination to it, all the time, 
pains and money, that (hall bz employed in it, 
will be thrown away to ho purpoſe. Ano- 
ther. reaſon. why I am not for painting in a 
gentleman, is, becauſe it is a ſedentary re- 
creation, which-more employs the mind than 
the body. A gentleman's more ſerious em- 
ployment I look on to be ſtudy ; and when 
that demands relaxation and refreſhment, it 
ſhould be in ſome exerciſe of the body, which 
unbends the thoughts, and confirms the health 
and ſtrength. For, theſe two reaſoas I am not 
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| $ 204. In the next place, for a 
Garden- country gentleman I fhall pro- 
Ing. poſe one, or rather both theſe, viz. 
gardening or huſbandry in gene- 
Tal, and working in wood, as a carpenter, 
Joiner, turner, theſe being fit and 
Joiner. healthy recreations for a man of 
ſtudy or buſineſs. - For ſince the 
mind endures not to be conſtantly employed 
in the ſame thing or way ; and ſedentary or 
ſtudious men ſhould have ſome exerciſe, that 
at the ſame time might divert their minds, 
and employ their bodies; I know none that 
could do it better for a country gentleman, 
than theſe two; the one of them affording him 
exerciſe when the weather or ſeaſon keeps 
him from the other. Beſides that, by being 
{ſkilled in the one of them, he will be able to 
" govern and teach his gardener z by the other, 
contrive and make a great many things both 
of delight and uſe: though theſe I propoſe 
not as the chief end of his labours, but as 
temptations -to it; diverſion from his other 
more ſerious thoughts and employments, by 
uſeful and healthy manual exerciſe, being 

- what | chiefly aim at in it. 

5 205. The great men among the aatients 
underſtood very well how to reconcile manual 
labour with affairs of ſtate, and thought it 
no leſſening to their dignity to make the one 
the recreation to the other. That indeed 
which 
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which ſeems moſt general to have employed and 
diverted their ſpare hours, was agriculture, 
Gideon among the Jews was taken from threſh- 
ing, as well as Cincinnatus amongſt the Ro- 
mans from the plough, to cammand the ar. 
mies of their countries againſt their enemies; 
and 'tis plain their dexterous handling of the 
flayl or the plough, and being good workmen 
with their tools, did not hinder their fill in 
arms, nor make them leſs able in the arts of 
war or government. They were great cap- 
tains and ſtateſmen, as well as huſbandmen. 
Cato Major, who had with great reputation 
born all the great offices of the common— 
wezlth, has left us an evidence under his own 
hand, how much he was verſed in country 
affairs; and, 2s I remember, Cyrus thought 
gardening fo little beneath the dignity and 
grandeur of a throne, that he ſhewed Xenq- 
phon a large field of fruit-trees, all of his own 
planting. The records of antiquity, both a- 
mongſt Jews and Gentiles, are full of inſtan- 
ces of this kind, if it were neceſſary to re- 
commend uſcful recreation by examples. 

$ 206. Nor let it be thought 
that [ miſtake, when | call theſe Recreation, 

or the like exerciſes and manual 
arts, diverſions or recreations: for recreation 
1s not being idle (as every one may obſerye) 
but eaſing the wearied part by change of 
buſineſs; and he that thinks diverſion may 
O | not 
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not lie in hard and painful labour, forgets 
the early riſing, hard riding, heat, cold, and 
hunger of huntſmen, which is yet known to 
be the conſtant recreation of men of the 
greateſt condition. Delving, plantiog, ino- 
culating, or any the like profitable employ» 
ments, would be no leſs a diverſion, than any 
of the idle ſports in faſhion, if men could but 
be brought to deiight in them, which cuſtom 
and ſkill in a trade will quickly bring any 
one to do. And I doubt not, but there are 
to be found thoſe, who being frequently cal- 
led to cards, or any other play, by thoſe they 


theſe recreations, than with any the moſt 
ſerious employment of life, though the play 
has been ſuch, as they have naturally had 


willingly ſometimes divert themſelves. 

$ 207. Play, wherein perſons of condition, 
eſpecially ladies, waſte ſo much of their time, 
is a plain inſtance to me, that men cannot be 
perfectly idle; they muſt be doing ſomething; WM ,, 


for how elſe could they fit ſo many hours zn 
toiling at that, which generally gives more 

| J m 
vexation than delight to moſt people wilt ch 
they are actually engaged in it? *Tis certain, 


gaming leaves no ſatisfaction behind it, to „. 
thoſe who reflect when it is over, and it no * 


way profits either body or mind: as to a 
their es, if it ſtrikes ſo deep as to concern 
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them, it is a trade then, and not a recreitt- 
on, wherein few that have any thing elſe 
to live on thrive: And at beſt, a thriving 
gameſter has but a poor trade on't, who 
fills his pockets at the price of his repu- 
tation. 

Recreation belongs not to people who are 
ſtrangers to buſineſs, and ate not waſted and 
wearied with the employment of their call- 
ing. The kill ſhould be, ſo to order their 
time of recreation, that it may relax and 
refreſh the part that has been exerciſed, and 
is tired; and yet do ſomething, which beſides 
the preſent delight and eaſe, may produce 
what will after wards be profitable. It has been 
nothing but the vanity and pride of great- 
neſs and riches that has brought unprolicable 
and dangerous paſtimes (as they are called) in - 
to faſhion, and perſuaded people into a belief, 
that the learning, or putting their hands to 
any thing that was uſeful, could not be a di- 
verſion fit for a gentleman. This has been 
that which has given cards, dice and drink» 
ing, ſo much credit in the world: and a great 
many throwing away their ſpare hours in 
them through the prevalency of cuſtom, and 
want of ſome better employment to fill up the 
vacancy of leiſure, more than from any real 
delight is to be found in them. They can— 
not bear the dead weight of unemployed time 
lying upon their hands, nor the uncaſineſs it 

O 2. 
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is to do nothing at all: and having never learn- 
ed any laudable manual art wherewith to di- 
vert themſelves, they have recourſe to thoſe 
fooliſh, or ill ways in uſe, to help off their 
time, which a rational man, till corrupted 
by cuſtom, could find very little pleaſure 
in. 

§ 208. I ſay not this, that I would never 
have a young gentleman accommodate himfelf 
to the innocent diverſions in faſhion, amongſt 
thoſe of his age and condition, T am fo far 
from having him auſtere and moroſe to that 


1 om © miu 


degree, that I would perſuade him to more : 
than ordinary complaiſance for all. the gay- 
cties ard diverſions cf thoſe he converſes with, f 
and be averſe or teſty in notbing they ſbould 1 
deſire of him, that might become a geatle- t 
man and an honeſt may. Though as to cards t 
and dice, I think the ſafeſt and beſt way is p 
never to learn any play upon them, and ſo to 0 
be incapacitated for thoſe dangerous tempta- i 
tions and incroaching waſters of uſeful time. 7 
But allowance being made for idle and jovial 
converſation, and all faſhionable becoming re- b 
creations; I ſay, a young man will have time ſe 
enough from his ſerious and main buſineſs, to ſi 
learn almoſt any trade. Tis want gi 
Trade, of application, and not of leiſure, ti 
| that men are not ſkilful in more arts tc 
than one; and an hour in a day, conſtantly pl 
employed in ſuch a way of diverſion, will 
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; earry a man in a ſhort time, a great deal far- 
g ther than he can imagine: which, if it were 
5 of no other uſe but to drive the common, vi- 
cious, uſcleſs, and dangerous paſtimes out of 
faſhion, and to ſhew there was no need of them, 
N would dcſcrve to be encouraged. If men from 
their youth were weaned from that ſauntring 
humour, wherein ſome out of cuſtom, let a 
good part of their lives run uſeleſly away, 
| without either buſineſs or recreation, they 
| would find time enough to acquire dexterity 
and {kill in hundredsof things, which, though 
remote from their proper callings, would 
| not at all interfere with them. And there- 
| fore, I think, for this, as well as other rea- 
| lons before-mentioned, a lazy, liſtleſs humour, 
that idly dreams away the days, is of all others 
the leaſt to be indulged or permitted in young 
people. It is the proper ſtate of one ſick and 
out of order in his health, and is tolerable 
in no body elſe of what age or condition ſo- 
ever. 
$ 209. To the arts above-mentioned, may 
be added perfuming, varniſhing, graving, and 
ſeveral ſorts of working in iron, braſs, and 
ſilver ; and if, as it happens to moſt young 
gentlemen, that a conſiderable part of his 
time be ſpent in a great town, he may learn 
to cut, poliſh, and ſet precious ſtones, or em- 
ploy himſelf in grinding and poliſhing optick 
glaſſes, Amongſt the great variety there is- 
O 3 . of: 
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of ingenious manual arts, twill be im poſſible 
that no one ſhould be found to pleaſe and de- 
light him, unleſs lie be either idle or debauched, 
which is not to be ſuppoſed in a right way of 
education. And ſince he cannot be always 
employed in ſtudy, reading and converſation, 
there will be many an hour, beſides what his 
exerciſes will take up, which, if not ſpent this 
way, will be ſpent worſe. For I conclude, a 
young man will ſeldom defire to fit perfectly 
fiill and idle; or, if he does, *tis a fault that 
ought to be mended. 
$ 210, But if bis miſtaken parents, frighted 
with the diſgraceful name of mechanic trade, 
ſhall have an averſion to any thing of this 
kind in their children; yet there is one thing 
relating to trade, which, when they conſider, 
they will think abſolutely neceſſary for their 
- = .,-, ſons to learn. Merchant's ac: 
Merchant's counts, tho? a ſcience not Þkely to 
Accounts, help a gentleman to get an eſtate, 
yet poſſibly there is not any thing 
of more uſe and efficacy, to make him pre- 
ſerve the eſtate be has. *Iis ſeldom obſerv- 
ed that he who keeps an account of his in- 
come and expences, and thereby has conſtant · 
ly under view the courſe of his domeſtick af. 
faire, lets them run to ruin: and I doubt not 
but many a man gets behind -hand before he 
is a · ware, or runs tarther on, when he is once 
in, for want of this care, or the {kill to do it. 
| I 
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| would therefore adviſe all gentlemen to learn 
perfectly merchants accounts, and not to think 


it is a {kill that belongs not to them, becauſe - 


it has received its name, and has been chiefly 
practiſed by men of traftick. 

5 211, When my young maſter has once 
got the ſkill of keeping accounts, (which is a 
buſineſs of reaſon more than arithmetick) 


perhaps it will not be amiſs, that his father 


from henceforth require him to do it iu all 
his concernments. Not that I would have 
him ſet down every pint of wine, or play, 
that coſts hiin money; the general name of 
expences will ſerve for ſuch things well e- 
nough: nor would I have his father look ſo 
narrowly into theſe accounts, as to take occa- 
ſion from thence to criticiſe on his expences; 
he muſt remember that be himſelf was once a 


| young man, and not forget the thoughts he 


had then, nor the right his fon has to have 
the ſame, and to have allowance made for 
them. lf therefore, I would have the young 
gentleman obliged to Keep an accouut, it is 
not at all to have that way a cheek upon his 
expences (for what the father allows him, he 
ought to let him be fully maſter of) but on- 
ly, that he might be brought early into the 


cuſtom of doing it, and that it might he made 


familiar and habitual to him betimes, which 
will be ſo uſeful and neceſſary to be conſtant- 
y practiſed the whole courſe of his life. A 
noble 
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noble Venetian, whoſe ſon wallowed in the 
plenty of his father's riches, finding his 
ſon's expences grow very high and extrava- 
gant, ordered his caſhier to let him have for 
the future no more money than what he ſhould 
count when he received it. This, one would 
think no great reſtriant to a young gentle» 
man's expences; who could freely have as 
much money as he would tell: but yet this, 
to one that was uſed to nothing but the pur- 
ſuit of his pleaſures, proved a very great 
trouble, which at laſt ended in this ſober 
and advantageous reflexion : if it be ſo much 
pains to me barely to count the money, I 
would ſpend, what labour and pains did it 
colt my anceſtors, not only to count, but to 
get it ? This rational thought, ſuggeſted by 


this little pains impoſed upon him, wrought ſo 
effectually upon his mind, that it made him 
take up, and from that time forwards prove 


a good huſband. This, at leaſt, every body 
muſt allow, that nothing is likelier to keep a 
man within compaſs, than the having conſtant- 
ly before his eyes the ſtate of his affairs in a 
regular courſe of account. | 
$ 212, The laſt part uſually in 

Travel. education, is travel, which is com- 
monly thought to finiſh the work, 

and complete the gentleman. I confeſs travel 
into foreign countries has great advantages, 
but the time uſually choſen to fend young 
| men 
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men abroad, is, I think, of all other, that 
which renders them leaſt capable of reaping 
thoſe advantages. Thoſe which are propoſed 
as to the main of them, may be reduced to 
theſe two: firſt, language; ſecondly, an im- 
provemeat in wiſdom and prudence, by ſee- 
ing men, and converſing with people of tem- 
pers, cuſtoms and ways of living, different 
from one another, and eſpecially from thoſe 
of his pariſh and neighbourhood. But from 
ſixteen to one and twenty, which is the ordi- 
nary time of travel, nien are, of all their 
lives, the leaſt ſuited to theſe improvements, 
The firſt ſeaſon to get foreign languages, 
and form the tongue to their true accents, 
I ſhould think, ſhould be from ſeven to four- 
dez dr Ext-en, 2nd then too a tutor with 
them is uſeful and neceſſiry, who may, with 
thoſe languages teach them other things, 
But to put them out of their pareot's view 
at a great diſtance under a goveraor, when 
they think themſelyes to be too much mean to 
be governed by others, and yet have not 
prudence and experience enough to govern 
themſelves, what is it, but to expoſe them to 
all the greateſt dangers of their whole life, 
when they have the leaſt fence and guard 
againſt them? ?Till that boiling boiſterous 
part of life comes in, it may be hoped the 
tutor may have ſome authority: neither the 


ſtubbornneſs of the age, nor the temptation 
or 
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or examples of others, can take him from his 
tutor's conduct till fifteen or ſixteen: but 
then, when he begins to confort himſelf with 
men, and thinks himſelf one; when he comes 
to reliſh, and pride himſelf in maoly vices, 
and thinks it a ſhame to be any longer under 
the controul and conduct of another: what 
can be hoped from even the moſt carefal and 
diſcreet governor, when neither he has pow- 
er to eompel, nor his pupil a diſpoſition to be 
perſuaded ; but on the contrary, has the ad- 
vice of warm blood and prevailing faſhion, to 
hearken to the temptations of his compani- 
ons, juſt as wiſe as himſelf, rather than to the 
perſuaſions of his tutor, who is now looked 
on as an enemy to his freedom? And when 
is a man fo ke to mtiſcarry, as when at the 
ſame time he is both raw and unruly ? This 
is the ſeaſon of all his life that molt requires 
the eye aad authority of his parents and 
friends to govern it. The flexibleneſs of the 
former part of a man's age, not yet grown 
up to be headſtrong, makes it more govern- 
able and ſafe; and in the after part, reaſon and 
foreſight being a little to take place, and mind 
a man of his ſafety and improvement. The 
time therefore 1 ſhould think the fitteſt for 
a young gentleman to be ſent abroad, would 
be, either when he is younger, under a tutor, 
whom he might be the better for; or when 


ke is. ſome years older, without a governor ; 
| when 
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when he is of age to govern himſelf, and 
make obſervations of what he finds in other 
countries worthy his notice, and that might 
be of uſe to him after his return: and when 
too, being thoroughly acquainted with the 
laws and faſhions, the natural and moral ad- 
vantages and defects of his own country, he 
has ſomething to exchange with thoſe abroad, 
from whole converſation he hoped to reap a- 
ny knowledge. 

$ 213. The ordering of travel otherwiſe, 
is that, I imagine, which makes ſo many young 
gentlemen come back ſo little improved by 
it. And if they do bring home with them a- 
ny knowledge of the places and people they 
have ſeen, it 1s often an admiration of the 
worſt and vaineſt practices they met with a- 
broad; retaining a reliſh and memory of 
thoſe things wherein their liberties took its 
ficlt wing, rather than of what ſhould make 
them better and wiſer, after their return. 
And indeed how can it be other wiſe, going a- 
broad at the age they do, under the care of 
another, who is to provide their neceſſaties, 


under the ſhelter and pretence of a gover- 
nor, thinking themſclves excuſed from ſtand- 
ing upon their own legs, or being accountable 
for their own conduct, they very ſeldom trou- 
ble themſelves with enquiries, or making uſe- 
ful obſervations of their own, Their thoughts 
run 
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and make their obſ:rvations for them ? Thus 


Zis OfEDvicaTioN 
run after play and'pleafure, wherein they take 
it as 2 leſſening to be controlled: but ſeldomi 
trouble themſelves to examine the deſigus, ob- 
ſerve the addreſs and conſider the arts, tem- 
pers, and inclinations of men they meet with; 
that ſo they may know how to comport them- 
ſelves towards them. Here he that travels 
with them, is to ſcreen them; get them out 
when they have run themſelves into the bri- 
ars; and in all their miſcarriages be anſwera- 
ble for them. 
$ 214. I confeſs, the knowledge of men is 
ſo great a ſkill, that it is not to be expected a 
young man ſhould preſently be perfect in it. 


But yet his going abroad is to little purpoſe, 


if travel does not ſometimes open his eyes, 
make him cautious and wary, and accuſtom 
him to look beyond the outſide, and under the 
inoffet five guard of a civil aud obliging carri- 
age, keep himſelf free and ſafe in his conver- 
ſation with ſtrangers, and all fort of people, 
without forfciting. their good opinion, He 
that is ſent out to travel at the age, and with 
the thoughts of a man deſigning to improve 
himſelf, may get into the converſation and 
acquaintance of perſons of condition where 
he coines; which, though a thing of moſt ad- 
vantage to a gentleman that travels, yet I alk, 
amongſt our young men that. go.abroad un- 
der tutors, what one 1s tliere of an hundred, 

that ever viſits any perſons of quality? Much 


leſs 
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leſs niakes an acquiintance with ſueli, from 

whoſe converſation he may learn what is good 
breeding in that country, and what is worth 
obſervation in it; tho? from ſuch perſons it is, 
one may learn more ia one day, than in a 
year's rambling from one inn to another; 
Nor indeed, is it to be wondered; for men of 
worth and parts will not eaſily admit the fa- 
miliarity of boys, who yet need the care of a 
tutor; tho” a young gentleman and ſtranger, 
appearing like a man, and ſhewing a deſire to 
inform himſelf in the cuſtoms, manners, laws, 
and government of the country he is in, will 
find welcome aſſiſtance and entertainment a- 
mongſt the beſt and moſt knowing perſons e- 
very Where, who will be ready to receive, 
encourage and countenance an ingenious and 
inquilitive foreigner.” 

$ 215. This, how true ſoever it be, willnot, 

I fear, alter the cuſtom, which has caſt the 
time of travel upon the worſt part of a man's 
life; but for reaſons not taken from their 
improvement. The young lad muſt not be 
ventured abroad at cight or ten, for. fear what 
may happen to the tender child, cho“ he then 
runs ten times leſs riſque than at fixteca or 
cighteen., Nor muſt he ſtay at home-till that 
dangerous heedy age be over, becauſe he muſt 
be back again by one and twenty, to marry, 
and propagate. The father cannot ſtay any 
longer for the portion, nor the mother for a 
P new 
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3 new A of babies to play with; and fo my | 


young maſter, whatever comes on it, - muſt 
have a wife looked out for him, by that time 
he is of age; tho' it would be no prejudice 
to his ſtrength, his parts, or his iſſue, if it 
were reſpited for ſome time, and he had 
leave to get, in years of knowledge, the ſtart 
a little of his children, who are often found 
to tread too near upon the heels of their fa - 
thers, to the no great ſatisfaction either of ſon 
or father. But the young gentleman being 
got within view of matrimony, tis time to 
leave him to his miſtreſs. 
'$ 216, Tho' J am now come to a 
Conclu · concluſion of what obvious remarks 
fron, have ſuggeſted to me concerning e- 
ducation, I would not have it thought 
that I look on it as a juſt treatiſe on this ſub- 
ject. There are a thouſand other things, 
that may need conſideration ; eſpecially if one 
thould take in the various tempers, different 
- inclinations, and particular defaults that are 
to be found 1a children, and preſcribe proper 
\_ remedies. The variety is ſo great, that it 
would require a volume; nor would that reach 
it. Each man's mind has ſome peculiarity, 
as well as his face, that diſtinguiſhes bim from 
all others; and there are poſſibly ſcarce two 
children who can be conducted by exactly the 
ſame method. Beſides that, I think a prince, 


2 nobleman, and an ordinary gentleman's ſoo, 
ſhould 
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ſhould have different ways of breeding. But 
having had here only ſome general views in 


reference to the main end, and aims in e- 
ducation, and theſe deſigned for a gentleman's 
ſon, who being then very little, I conſidered 
only as white paper, or wax, to be moulded 
and faſhioned as one pleaſes ;. I have touched 
little more than thoſe heads, which I judged 
neceſſary for the breeding of a young gentle- 
man of his condition in general: and have 


now publiſhed theſe my occaſional thoughts. 


with this hope, that tho? this be far from be- 
ing a complete treatiſe on this ſubject, or 
ſuch, as that every one may find what will juſt 
fit his child in it; yet it may give ſome ſmall. 
light to thoſe, whoſe concern for their dear 
little ones makes them ſo irregularly bold, 
that they dare venture to conſult their own 


Treaſon, in the education of their children, 


rather than wholly to rely upon old cuſtom. 
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